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CHAP.  I. 

o 

A CompartfoH  of  Animals  vuith  the  inferior 
■Ranks  of  Creation. 

Ha  V I NG  given  an  account  of  the  earth 
in  general,  and  the  advantages  and  incon- 
veniencies  with  which  it  abounds,  we  now  come 
to  confider  it  more  minutely.  Having  defcrib- 
ed  the  habitation,  we  are  naturally  ;led  to  en-< 
quire  after  the  inhabitants.  Amidft  the  infi- 
nitely different  produdlions  which  the  earth  of- 
fers, and  with  which  it  is  everywhere  covered, 
animals  hold  the  firft  rank  j as  well  becaufe  of 
the  finer  formation  of  their  parts,  as'of  their  fu- 
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perior  power.  The  vegetable,  which  is  fixed 
to  one  fpot,  and  obliged  to  w'ait  for  its  acci- 
dental fupplies  of  nourifhment,  may  be  confi- 
dered  as  the  prifoner  of  nature.  Unable  to  cor- 
reft  the  difadvantages  of  its  fituation,  or  to 
fhield  itfelf  from  the  dangers  that  furround  it, 
every  objedl  that  has  motion  may  be  its  de- 
flroyer. 

But,  animals  are  endowed  with  powers,  of 
motion  and  defence.  The  greatefl  part  are  ca- 
pable^  by  changing  place,  of  commanding  Na- 
ture ; and  of  thus  obliging  her  to  furnifh  that 
nourifhment  which  is  moft  agreeable  to  their 
{fate.  Thofe  few  that  are  fixed  to  one  fpot, 
even  in  this  feemingly  helplefs  fituation,  are, 
ncverthelefs,  -protedled  from  external  injury,  by 
an  hard  fhelly  covering  j which  they  often  can 
clofe  at  pleafure,  and  thus  defend  themfelves 
frdm  every  aflault.  And  here,  I think,  we  may 
draw  the  line  between  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms.  Every  animal,  by  fome  means  or 
other,  finds  proteftion  from  injury  \ eitlier  from 
its  force,  or  courage,  its  fwiftnefs,  or  cunning. 
Some  are  protedfed  by  hiding  in  convenient 
places  4 and  others  by  taking  refuge  in  an  hard 
refifting  fhell.  But,  vegetables  are  totally  un- 
protecSled ; they  are  expofed  to  every  alfail- 
ant,  .and  patiently  fubmiflive  m every  attack. 
In  a word,  a.i  animal  is  an  organized  being  that 
is  in  fome  meafure  provided  for  its  own  I’ecu- 
rii)' j a vegetable  is  deftitute  of  every  protection. 
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But  though  it  is  very  eafy,  without  the  help 
of  definitions,  to  difiinguifli  a plant  from  an 
animal,  yet  both  poflefs  many  properties  fo  much 
alike,  that  the  two  kingdoms,  as  they  are  called, 
feein  mixed  with  each  other.  Hence,  it  fre- 
quently puzzles  the  naturalift  to  tell  exadly 
where  animal  life  begins,  and  vegetative  termi- 
nates } nor  indeed,  is  it  eafy  to  refolve,  whether 
fome  objects  offered  to  view  be  of  the  loweff:  of 
the  animal,  or  the  higheft  of  the  vegetable  races. 
I'i'.e  fenfitive  plant,  that  moves  at  the  touch, 
fc-ems  to  have  as  much  perception  as  the  frefh- 
water  pol\’pus,  that  is  poffefled  of  a ftill  ffower 
jhare  of  motion.  Befides,  the  fenfitive  plant 
vnll  not  re-produce  upon  cutting  in  pieces, 
which  the  polypus  is  known  to  do ; fo  that  the 
vegetable  production  feems  to  have  the  fuperio- 
rity.  But,  notwithffanding  this,  the  polypus 
hunts  for  its  food,  as  moft  other  animals  do.  It 
changes  its  fituation } and  therefore  poflefles  a 
power  of  chufmg  its  food,  or  retreating  from 
danqer.  Still,  therefore,  the  animal  kingdom 
is  far  removed  above  the  vegetable;  and  its 
lovrelt  denizen  is  pofiefi'ed  of  very  great  privi- 
leges, when  compared  with  the  plants  with 
which  it  is  often  furrounded.  ' 

However,  bpth  claffes  have  many  refem- 
jblances,  by  which  they  are  raifed  above  the' 
unorganized  and  inert  mafl’es  of  nature.  Mi- 
nerals are  mere  inaCtive,  infenfible  bodies,  en- 
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4irdy  motlonlefs  of  themfelves,  and  waiting  fomc 
external  force  to  alter  their  forms,  or  their  pro- 
perties. But,  it  is  otherwife  with  animals  and 
^vegetables  ; thefe  are  endued  with  life  and  vi- 
gour; they  have  their  Hate  of  improvement 
and  decay;  they  are  capable  of  re-producing 
their  kinds.;  they  grow  from  feeds,  in  fome, 
and  from  cuttings  in  others ; they  feem  all  pof- 
feffed  of  fenfation,  in  a greater  or.Jefs  degree; 
they  both  have  their  enmities  and  affedtions; 
and  as  fome  animals  are,  by  nature,  impelled  to 
violence^  fo  fome  plants  are  found  to  extermi- 
nate all  Qtliers,  ;and  make  a wildernefs  of  the 
places  round  them.  As  the  lion  makes  a de- 
fert  of  the  foreft  where  it  refides,  thus  no  other 
plant  will  grow  under  the  fhade  of  the  inachi- 
nel-tree,.  Thus,  alfo,  that  plant,  in  the  Weft- 
Indies,  calle.d  caraguata,  clings  round  whatever 
-tree  it  happens  to  approach : there  it  quickly 
ains  the  afeendant ; and,  loading  the  tree  v/ith 
,a  verdure  not  its  own,  keeps  away  that  nourifh- 
ment  defigned  to  feed  the  trunk ; and,  at  laft, 
•entirely  deftroys  its  fupporter. 

As  all  animals  are  ultimately  fupported  upon 
vegetables,  fo  vegetables  are  greatly  propagated, 
by  being  made  a pait  of  animal  food.  Birds 
-diftribute  the  feeds  wherever  they  fly,  and  qua- 
drupeds prune  them  into  greater  luxuriance. 
By  thefe  means  the  quantity  of  food,  in  a ftate  of 
.nature,  is  kept  equal  to  the  number  of  the  con- 
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ilimcrs ; and,  left  fome  of  the  weaker  ranks  of 
animals  fliould  find  nothing  for  their  fupport, 
but  all  the  provifions  be  devoured  by  the  ftrong,i 
different  vegetables  are  appropriated  to  difterent 
appetites.  If,  tranfgrcfling  this  rule,  the  ftronger 
ranks  fhould  invade  the  rights  of  the  weak,  and, 
breaking  through  all  regard  to  appetite,  fhould 
make  an  indiferiminate  ufe  of  every  vegetable, 
nature  then  punifhes  the  tranfgreflion,  and  poi- 
Ibn  marks  the  ciime  as  capital. 

If  again  we  compare  vegetables  and  animal®, 
with  refpecl:  to  the  places  where  they  are  found, 
we  fliall  find  them  bearing  a ftill  ftronger  fimi- 
litude.  'I'he  vegetables  that  grow  in  a dry  and 
funny  foil,  are  ftrong  and  vigorous,  though  not 
luxuriant ; fo,  alfo,  are  the  animals  of  fuch  a 
climate.  Thofe,  on  the  contrary,  that  are  the 
joint  produdf  of  heat  and  moifture,  are  luxuriant 
and  tender  : and  the  animals  aflimilating  to  the 
vegetable  food,  on  which  they  ultimately  fubfift, 
are  much  larger  in  fuch  places  than  in  others, 
'rhus,  in  the  internal  parts  of  South-America, 
and  Africa,  where  the  fun  ufually  fcorches  all 
above,  while  inundations  cover  all  below,  the  in- 
fedls,  reptiles,  and  other  animals,  grow  to  a 
prodigious  fize : the  earth-worm'  of  America  is 
often  a prd  in  length,  and  as  thick  as  a walk- 
ing cane ; the  boiguacu,  which  is  the  largeft  of 
the  ferpent  kind,  is  fometimes  forty  feet  in 
length  j the  bats,  in  thofe  countries,  • are  as  big 
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as  a rabbit  •,  the  toads  are  bigger  than  a duck,  ajid 
their  fpiders  are  as  large  as  a fpiurow.  On  the 
contrary,  in  the  cold  frozen  regions  of  the 
north,  where  vegetable  nature  is  (tinted  of  its 
growth,  the  few  animals  in  thofe  climates  par- 
take of  the  diminution  •,  all  the  wild  animals, 
except  the  bear,  are  much  fmaller  than  in  milder 
countries  ; and  fuch  of  the  doraeftic  kinds  as  are 
carried  thither,  quickly  degenerate,  and  grow 
lefs.  Their  very  infects  are  of  the  minute  kinds, 
their  bees  and  fpiders  being  not  half  fo  large  as 
thofe  in  the  temperate  zone. 

The  fimilitude  between  vegetables  and  ani- 
mals is  no  where  more  obvious  than  in  thofe 
that  belong  to  the  ocean,  where  the  nature  of 
one  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  necedities  of 
the  other.  This  element  it  is  well  known  has 
its  vegetables,  and  its  infefts  that  feed  upon 
them  in  great  abundance.  Over'  many  tracts 
of  the  fea,  a weed  is  feen  floating,  which  covers 
the'furface,  and  gives  the  refemblance  of  a green 
and  extenfive  meadow.  On  the  under  fide  of 
thefe  unftable  plants,  millions  of  little  animals 
are  found,  adapted  to  their  (ituation.  For  as 
their  ground,  if  I may  fo  exprefs  it,  lies  over 
their  heads,  their  feet  are  placed  upon  tlieir 
backs ; and  as  land  animals  have  their  legs  be- 
low their  bodies,  thefe  have  them  above.  At 
land  alfo,  moft  animals  are  furnifhed  with  eyes 
to  fee  their  food  > but  at  fea,  almoft  all  the  rep- 
tile kinds  are  without  eyes,  which  might  only 
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give  them  profpo^ls  of  danger,  at  a time  when 
unprovided  with  the  means  of  efcaping  it*. 

Thus,  in  all  places,  Ave  perceive  an  obvious 
fnnilitiide  between  the  animals  and  the  vege- 
tables of  every  region.  In  general,  however^ 
the  moll  perfcil  races  have  the  leaft  fimilitude' 
to  the  vegetable  produ(5lions  on  which  they  are 
ultimately  fed ; while,  on  the  contrary,  the 
nteaner  the  animal,  the  more  local  it  is  found  to 
be,  and  the  more  it  is  influenced  by  the  varieties 
of  the  foil  where  it  refides.  Many  of  the  more 
humble  reptile  kinds  are  not  only  confined  to 
one  country,  but  alfo  to  a plant  j nay,  even  to  a 
leaf.  Upon  that  they  fubfill,  encreafe  with  its 
vegetation,  and  feem  to  decay  as  it  declines. 
They  are  merely  the  circumferibed  inhabitants 
of  a Angle  vegetable;  take  tliem  from  th^t  and 
they  inllantly  die ; being  entirely  afliinilated  to 
the  plant  they  feed  on,  afluming  its  colour,  and 
even  its  medicinal  properties.  For  this  reafon 
there  are  infinite  numbers  of  the  meaner  animals 
that  We  have  never  an  opportunity  of  feeing  in 
this  part  of  the  world ; they  are  incapable  of 
living  feparate  from  their  kindred  vegetables, 
which  grow  only  in  a certain  climate. 

Such  animals  as  are  formed  more  perfedl, 
lead  a life  of  lefs  dependance ; and,  fome  kinds 
are  found  to  fubfift  in  many  parts  of  the  world 

* Linnaei  Amsnitates,  vol.  v.  p.  68’.. 
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at  the  fame  time.  But,  of  all.  the  races 
animated  nature,  man  is  the  leaft  afFcited  by 
the  foil  whe;re  he  refides,  and  leaft  influenced  by 
the  variations  of.  vegetable  fuftenance : equally. 
unafrefted  by  the  luxuriance  of  the  warm  cli-r 
mates,  or  the  fterility  of  the  poles,  he  has  fpread 
his  habitations  over  the  whole  earth  j and  finds 
fubfiftence  as  well  amidft  the  ice  of  the  north  as 
the  burning  deferts  under  the  line.  All  crea- 
tures of  an  inferior  nature,,  as  has  been  faid,  have 
peculiar  propenfities  to  peculiar  climates;  they 
are  circumferibed  to  zones,  and  confined  to 
territories  where  their  proper  food  is  found  in 
greateft  abundance ; but,  man  may  be  called 
the  animal  of  every  climate,  and  fuft'ers  but 
very  gradual  alterations  from  the  nature  of  any 
fituation. 

As  to  animals  of  a meaner,  rank,  whom  man 
compels  to  attend  him  in  his  migrations,  thefe 
being  obliged  to  live  in  a kind  of  conftraint, 
and  upon . vegetable  food,  often  different  from 
that  of  their  native  foil,  they  very  foon  alter  their 
natures  witli  the  nature  of  their  nourifhment, 
affimilate  to  the  vegetables  upon  which  they 
are  fed,  and  thus  aflume  very  different  habits  as 
well  as  appearances. . Thus,  man,  unafie<5ted 
himfelf,  alters  lyrd.  dire61s  the  nature  of  other 
animals  at  his  pleafure ; encreafes  tlieir  ftrength 
for-  his  delight,  or  their  patience  for  his  ne- 
cefuties.. 
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This  power  of  altering  the  appearances  of 
things  feems  to  have  been  given  him’ for  very 
wife  purpofes.  The  Deity,  when  be  made  the 
earth,  was  willing  to  give  his  favoured  creature 
many  opponents,  that  might  at  once  exercife 
his  virtues,  and  call  forth  his  latent  abilities. 
Hence  we  find,  in  thofe  wide  uncultivated  wil- 
dernefies,  where  man,  in  his  favage  ftate,  owns 
inferior  ftrength,  and  the  beafts  claim  divided 
dominion,  that  the  whole  foreft  fwarms  with 
noxious  animals  and  vegetables ; animals,  as  yet 
undefcribed,  and  vegetables  which  want  a name. 
In  thofe.  receffes  Nature  feems  rather  lavifh  than 
magnificent,  in  bellowing  life.  The  trees  are 
ufiially  of  the  largeft  kinds,  covered  round  with 
parafite  plants,  and  interwoven  at  the  tops  with 
each  other.  The  boughs,  both  above  and  below, 
are  peopled  with  various-  generations  5 fome  of 
which  have  never  been  upon  the  ground,  and  . 
others  have  never  ftirred  from  the  branches  on 
which  they  were  produced.  In  this  manner 
millions  of  minute,  and  loath  fome  creatures, 
purfue  a round  of 'uninterrupted  exiftence,  and 
enjoy  a life  fcarce  fuperior  to  vegetation.  At 
the  fame  time,  the  vegetables,  in  thofe  places, 
are  of  the  larger  kinds,  while  the  animal  race  is 
of  the  fmaller : but,  man  has  altered  this  dif- 
pofition  of  nature ; having,  in  a great  meafure, 
le-velled  the  extenfive  forefts,  cultivated  tixe 
fofter  aiid  finer  vegetables,  deflroyed  the  num- 
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berlefs  tribes  of  minute  and  noxious  animals, 
and  taken  every  method  to  encreafe  a numerous 
breed  of  the  larger  kinds.  He  thus  has  exer- 
cifed  a fevere  control ; unpeopled  nature,  to  em- 
bcllifli  it;  and  diminiflied  the  fize  of  the  vege- 
. table,  in  order  to  improve  that  of  the  animal 
kingdom. 

To  fubdue  the  earth  to  his  own  ufe,  was, 
and  ought  to  be,  tire  aim  of  man ; which  was 
only  to  be  done  by  encreafing  the  number  of 
plants,  and  diminiftiing  that  of  animals : to 
multiply  exiftence,  aloni  was  that  of  the  Deity. 
For  this  reafon,  we  find,  in  a ftate  of  nature, 
that  animal  life  is  encreafed  to  the  greateft 
quantity  poflible:  and,  we  can  fcarce  form  a 
fyllem  that  could  add  to  its  numbers.  P'irft, 
plants,  or  trees,  are  provided,  by  Nature,  of  the 
largefi:  kinds  ; and,  confequently,  the  nourilhing 
furface  is  thus  extended.  In  the  fecond  place, 
there  are  animals  peculiar  to  every  part  of  the 
vegetable,  fo  that  no  part  of  it  is  loft.  But,  the 
greateft  poflible  encreafe  of  life  would  ftill  be 
deficient,  were  there  not  other  animals  that 
lived  upon  animals;  and  thefe  are,  themfelves, 
in  turn,  food  for  fome  other  greater  and  ftronger 
fet  of  creatures.  Were  all  animals  to  live  upon 
vegetables  alone,  thoufands  would  be  extinif 
that  now  have  exiftence,  as  the  quantity  of  their 
provifion  would  fhortly  fail.  But,  as  things  are 
-Wifely  coiiftituted,  one  animal  now  fupports 
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‘ another;  and  tlius,  all  take  up  lefs  room  than 
they  would  by  living  on  the  fame  food ; as,  to 
make  ufe  of  a fimilar  inftance,  a greater  number 
of  people  may  be  crowded  into  the  fame  fpace, 
if  each  is  made  to  bear  his  fella,/  upon  his 
fhoulders. 

To  diminifh  the  number  of  animals,  and  en- 
creafe  that  of  vegetables,  has  been  the  general 
fcope  of  human  induftry;  and,  if  we  compare 
the  utility  "of  the  kiilds,  with  refpewt'  to  man,  we 
'lhall  find,  that  of  the  vail:  variety  in  the  animal 
kingdom,  but' very  few  are  ferviceable  to  him; 
and,  in  the  vegetable,  but  very  few  are  entirely 
noxious.  How  fmall  a part  of -the  infe6t  tribcp> 
for  inftance,  are  beneficial  to  mankind,  and 
what  numbers  are  injurious  ! In  fome  countries 
they  almoft  darken  the  air  : a candle  cannot  be 
lighted  without  their  inftantly  flying  upon  it, 
and  putting  out  the  flame*.  The  clbfeft  recefles 
are  no  fafeguard  from  their  annoyance ; and  the 
moft  beautiful  landfiapes  of  nature  only  ferve  to 
invite  their  rapacity.  As  thefe  are  injurious, 
from  their  multitudes ; fo  moft:  of  the  larger 
kinds  are  equally  dreadful  to  him,  from  their 
courage  and  ferocity. . In  the  moft  uncultivated 
parts  of  the  foreft  thefe  maintain  an  undilputed 
empire;  and  man  invades  tneir  retreats  with 
terror.  Thefe  are  dreadful ; and  taere  are  ftill 

* Ulloa’s  Defeription  of  Guayaquil,  . 
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more  v/hich  are  utterly  ufelefs  to  him,  that  fer\'e 
to  take  up  the  room  which  , more  beneficial 
creatures  might  pofTefs;  and  incommode  him, 
rather  with  their  numbers  than  their  enmitiesi 
Thus,  in  a catalogue  of  land-animals,  that 
amounts  to  more  than  twenty  thoufand,  we  can 
fcarcely  reckon  up  an  hundred,  that  ai'e  any  w'^ay 
ufeful  to  him ; the  relly being  either  all  his  open^ 
or  his  fecret  enemies,  immediately  attacking  him 
in  perfon,.or  intruding  .upon  that  food  he  has 
appropriated  toJhimfelf.  ..Vegetables,  on  the  con- 
trary, though  exifting  in  greater  variety,  are  but 
few  of  them  noxious. . The  moft  deadly  poifons 
are  often  of  great  ufe  in  medicine  j and  even 
thofe  plants  that  only  feem  to  cumber  the  ground, 
ferve  for  food  to  that  race  of  animals  which  he 
has  taken  into  friendfhip,  or  prote£Hon.  The 
fmaller  tribes  t of  vegetables,  in  particular,  arc 
cultivated,  as.  contributing  either  to  his  necefr 
fities,  or  .amufement;  fo  that  vegetable  life  is  as 
much  promoted,  by  human  induftry,.  as  animal 
life  is  controlled  and  diminifhed. 

Hence,  it  was  not  without  a long  ftruggle, 
and  various  combinations,  of  experience  and  art, 
that  man  acquired  his,  prefent  dominion.  Air 
moft  every  good  that  he  poflefles  was  the  refult 
of  the  Gonteft;.  for,  every  day,  as  he  was  con- 
tending, he  was  growing  more  wife;  and,  pa- 
tience and  fortitude  were  the  fruits  of  his  in- 
duftry. 
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From  hence,  aUb,  we  fee  the  neceflity  of 
fdme  animals  living  upon  each  other,  to  fill  up 
the  plan  of  Providence  j , and  we  may,  confe- 
quently,  infer  the  expediency  of  man’s  living 
upon  all.  Both  animals  and  vegetables  feem 
equally  fitted  to  his  appetites  j,  and,  were  aay 
religious,  or  (moral,  motives, -to  reftrain  him 
from  taking  away  life,  upon  any  account,  he  ■ 
would  only  thus  give  exiftence  to  a variety  of . 
beings  made  to  prey  upon  each  other ; and,  ia- 
ftead  of  preventing,  multiply  mutual  deftruo 
tion... 


CHAP,  n.' 

the  Generation  of  Animals, 

Before  we  furvey  animals  in  their  ftate 
of  maturity,  and  performing  the  funilions 
adapted  to  their  refpeftive  natures,  method  re*- 
quires  that  we  ftiould  confider  them  in  the  more 
early  periods  of  their  exiftence..  There  has  been 
a.time  when  the  proudeft  and  the  nobleft  animal 
was  a partaker  of  the  fame  imbecility  with  the 
meaneft  reptile ; .and,  while  yet  a candidate  for 
exiftence,  equally  helplefs  and  contemptible.  In 
their  incipient  ftate  all  are  upon  a footing ; the 
infedl  and  the  philofopher  .being  eqfially  infenfi- 
ble,  clogged  with  matter,  and  unconfcious  of 
exiftence..  Where  then  are  we  to  begin  with 

the 
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the  hiftory  of  thofe  beings,  that  make  fuch  a 
cliftinguiflied  figure  in  the  creation  ? Or,  Avhere 
lie  thofe  peculiar  charaiSters  in  the  parts  that  go 
.to  make  up  animated  nature}  that  mark  one 
animal  as  deftined  to  creep  in  the  duft,  and 
another  to  glitter  on  the  throne  ? 

This  has  been  a fubjeft  that  has  employed  the 
curiofity  of  all  ages,  and  the  philofophers  of 
every  age  have  attempted  the  folution.  In  tra- 
cing Nature  to  her  moft  hidden  recefies,  fhe  be- 
comes too  minute,  or  obfeure,  for  our  infpec- 
tion } fo  that  we  find  it  impolTible  to  mark  her 
firft  differences,  to  difeover  the  point  where 
animal  life  begins,  or  tlie  caufe  that  conduces  to 
fet  it  in  motion.  We  know  little  more  than  that 
the  greateft  number  of  animals  require  the  con- 
currence of  a male  and  female  to  re-produce  their 
kind}  and  that  thefe,  diftindlly  and  invariably, 
are  found  to  beget  creatures  of  their  own  fpe- 
cies.  Curiofity  has,  therefore,  been  adlive,  in 
trying  to  difeover  the  immediate  refult  of  this 
union,  how  far  either  fex  contributes  to  the  be- 
llowing animal  life,  and  whether  it  be  to  the 
male  or  female  that  we  are  moft  indebted  for 
the  privilege  of  our  exiftence. 

Hippocrates  has  fuppofed  that  fecundity  pro-- 
ceeded  from  the  mixture  of  the  feminal  liquor 
of  both  fexes,  each  of  whidh  equally  contribute 
to  the  formation  of  die  incipient  animal.  Arif- 
totle,  on  the  other  hand,  would  have  the  feminal 
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liquor  in  the  male  alone  to  contribute  to  this 
purpofe,  while  the  female  fupplied  the.  proper 
nourifhment  for  its  fupport.  Such  were  the 
opinions  of  thefe  fathers  of  philofophy ; and 
thefe  continued  to  be  adopted  by  the  naturalifts, 
and  fchool-men,  of  fucceeding  ages,  with  blind 
veneration.  At  length,  Steno  and  Harvey,  tak- 
ing anatomy  for  their  guide,  gave  mankind  a 
nearer  view  of  nature,  juft  advancing  into  ani- 
mation, Thefe  perceived  in  all  fiich  animals 
as  produced  their  young  alive,  two  glandular 
-bodies,  near  the  womb,  refembling  that  ovary, 
or  cluftcr  of  fmall  eggs,  which  is  found  in 
fowls;  and,  from  the  analogy  between  both, 
they  gave  thefe  alfo  the  name  of  ovaria.  Thefe, 
as  they  rcfembled  eggs,  they  naturally  concluded 
had  the  fame  offices ; and,  therefore,  tliey  were 
•induced  to  think  that  all  animals,  of  what  kind 
foever,  were  produced  from  eggs.  At  firft, 
however,  there  was  fome  altercations  raifed 
againft  this  fyftem ; for,  as  thefe  ovaria  were 
feparate  from  the  womb,  it  was  objedfed  that 
they  could  not  be  any  way  inftrumental  in  re- 
plenifhing  that  organ,  with  which  they  did  not 
communicate.  But,  upon  more  minute  infpec- 
tion,  Fallopius,  the  anatomift,  perceived  two 
tubular  veftels  depending  from  the  womb, 
which,  like  the  horns  of  a fnail,  had  a power  of 
eredfing  themfelves,  of  embracing  the  ovaria, 
and  of  receiving  the  eggs,  in  order  to  be  fecun- 
dated 
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dated  by  the  feminal  liquor.  This  difcovery 
feemed,  for  a long,  time  after,  to  fix  the  opinions 
of  philofophers.  The  doSrine  of  Hippocrates 
was  re-eftabliftied,  and  the  chief  'bufmefs 
generation  was  afcribed  to  the  female.  This 
was,  for  a long  time,  the  eftabliftied  opinion  of 
the  fchools ; but.  Leuwenhoeck,  once  more, 
fhook  the  whole  fyftem,  and  produced' a new 
fchifm  among  the  lovers  of.  fpeculation..  Upon 
examining  the  feminal  liquor  of  a great  variety 
of  male  animals,  with  microfcopes,  which  helped 
his  fight  more  than  that  of  any  of  his  fucceflbrs, 
he  perceived  therein  infinite  numbers  of  little 
living  creatures,  like  tadpoles,  very  briflc,  and 
floating  in  the  fluid,  with  a feeming  voluntary 
motion..  Each  of  thefe,  therefore,  was  thought 
to  be  the  rudiments  of  an  animal,  fimilar  to  that 
from  which  it  was  produced ; and  this  only  to- 
quired  a reception  from  the  female,  together 
with  proper  nourifhment,  to  complete  its  growth. 
The  bufinefs  of  generation  was  now,  therefore, 
given  back  to  the  male  a fecond  time,  by  many  5 
while  others  fufpended  their  aflTent,.  and- chcfe 
rather  ta  donfefs-  ignorance  than,  ta  embrace 
error  *. 

In  this  manner  has  the  difpute  continued  for 
feveral  ages',  fome  accidental  difcovery  ferving, 
at  intervals,  to.  renew  the  debate,  and  revive 

* Bonet  Coiifideratipns  fur  les  Corps  OrganifSs. 
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curlofity.  It  was  a fubjedl  where  fpeculation 
could  find  much  room  to  difplay  itfelf ; and,. 
Mr.  Buftbn,  wIkj  loved  to  fpeculate,  would  not 
omit  fuch  an  opportunity  of  giving  fcope  to 
his  propenfity..  According  to  this  moft  pleaf- 
ing  of  all  naturalifts,  the  micrc^cope  difcovers 
that  the  feminal  liquor,  not  only  of  males,  but 
of  females  alfo,  abounds  in  thefe  moving  little 
animals,  which  have  been  mentioned  above,  and 
tliat  they  appear  equally  brilk  in  either  fluid. 
'I’hefe  he  takes  not  to  be  real  animals,  but 
organical  particles,  which,,  being  fimple,  cannot 
be  faid  to  be  organized  themfelves,.but  go  to 
the  compofitLon  of  all  organized  bodies  what-p 
fiover.  In  the  fame  manner  as  a tooth,  in  the 
wheel  of  a watch,  cannot  be  called  either  the 
wheel,,  or,  the  watch,  and  yet  contributes  to  the 
fum  of  the  machine.  Thefe  organical  particles 
are,  according,  to  him,  diffufed  tliroughout  all 
nature,  and  to  be  found  not  only  in  the  feminal 
liquor,  but  in  moft  other  fluids  in  the  parts  of 
vegetables,  and  all  parts  of  animated  nature. 
As  they  happen  therefore,  to  be  differently  ap- 
plied, they  ferve  to  conftitute  a part  of  the  ani- 
mal, or  the  vegetable,  whofe  growth  they  ferve 
to  encreafe,  while  the  fuperfluity  is  thrown  oft' 
in  the  feminal  liquor  of  both  fexes,  for  the  re- 
production of  other  animals  or  vegetables  of 
the  fame  fpecies.  Thefe  particles  affume  diffe-  - 
rent  figures,  according  to  the  receptacle  into  . 
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which  they  enter  5 falling  into  the  womb  they 
unite  into  a foetus ; beneath  the  bark  of  a tree 
they  pullulfitc  into  branches  ; and,  in  fiiort,  the 
fame  particles  that  firfl:  formed  the  ajiimal  in 
the  womb,  contribute  to  encreafe  its  growth 
when  brought  forth*. 

'T'o  this  fyllem.it  has  been  objefted,  that  it  is 
impoilible  to  conceive  organical  fubftances  with- 
out being  organized ; and  that,  if  divefted  of 
organization  themfelves,  they  could  never  make 
an  organized  body,  as  an  infinity  of  circles  could 
never  make  a triangle.  It  has  been  objedled, 
that  it  is  more  difficult  to  conceive  the  transfor- 
mation of  thefe  organical  particles  than  even 
that  of  the  animal,  whofe  growth  we  are  en- 
quiring after ; and  this  fyftem,  therefore,  at- 
tempts to  explain  one  obfeure  thing  by  another 
ftill  more  obfeure. 

But  an  objeftion,  ftill  ftronger  than  thefe,  has 
been  advanced,  by  an  ingenious  countryman  of 
our  own  ; who  afterts,  that  tliefe  little  animals, 
which  thus  appear  fwimming,  and  fporting,  in 
almoft  every  fluid  we  examine  with  a micro- 
fcope,  are  not  real  living  particles,  but  fome  of 
the  more  opake  parts  of  the  fluid,  that  are  thus 
encreafed  in  lize,  and  feem  to  have  a much 
greater  motion  than  they  have  in  reality.  For 
the  motion  being  magnified  with  the  objeeft,  the 

i * Mr.  Buffon, 
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fniiilleft  degree  of  it  will  feem  very  confiderable  ; 
and  a being  almoll.  at  reft  may,  by  thefe  means, 
be  apparently  put  into  violent  action.  'Iftius, 
for  inftance,  if  we  look  upon  the  fails  of  a wind- 
mill moving,  at  a diftance,  they  appear  to  go 
very  flow  5 but,  if  we  approach  them,  and  thus 
magnify  their  bulk  to  our  eye,  they  go  round 
with  great  rapidity.  A microfcope,  in  the  fame 
manner,  ferves  to  bring  our  eye  clofe  to  the 
objedt,  and  thus  to  enlarge  it ; and  not  only 
encreafe  the  magnitude  of  its  parts,  but  of  its 
motion.  Hence,  therefore,  it  -would  follow, 
that  thefe  organical  particles  that  are  faid  to 
conftitute  the  bulk  of  living  nature,  are  but 
mere  optical  illufions ; and  the  fyftem  founded 
on  them  muft,  like  them,  be  illufive. 

Thefe,  and  many  other  objedlions,  have  been 
made  to  this  fyftem ; which,  inftead  of  enlight- 
ening the  mind,  ferve  only  to  fliew,  that  too 
clofe  a purfuit  of  Nature  very  often  leads  to 
uncertainty.  Happily,  however,  for  mankind, 
the  moft  intricate  enquiries  are  generally  the 
moft  ufelefs.  Inftead,  therefore,  of  balancing 
accounts  between  the  fexes,  and  attempting  tp 
afcertain  to  which  the  bufmefs  of  generation 
moft  properly  belongs,  it  wilLbe  more  inftruc- 
• tive,  as  well  as  amufing,  to  begin  with  animal 
nature,  from  its  earlieft  retirements,  and  eva- 
nefcent  outlines,  and  purfue  the  incipient  creature 

through 
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through  all  its  changes  in  th-e  woinb  till  it  ar- 
rives into  open  clay. 

The  ufual  cliftin61:ion  of  animals,  with  re- 
fpedl:  to  their  manner  of  generation,  has  been 
into  the  oviparous  and  viviparous  kinds;  or,  in- 
other  words,  into  thofe  that  bring  forth  an  egg, 
which  is  afterwards  batched  into  life,  and  thofe 
that  bring  forth  their  young  alive  and  perfciS". 
In  one  of  thefe  two  ways  all  animals  were  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  produ^d,  and  all  other  kinds 
of  geheratioii  were  fuppofed  imaginary  or  erro- 
neous. But  later  difcoveries  have  taught  us  to 
be  more  cautious  in  making  general  conclu- 
fions,  and  have  even  induced  many  to  doubt 
whether  animal-  life  may  not  be  produced  merely 
from  putrefadfion  *, . 

Indeed,  ,the  infinite  number  of  creatures  that 
putrid  fubftances  feem  to  give  birth  to,  and  the 
variety  of  little,  infedfs  feen  floating  in- liquors, 
by  the  microfeope,  appear  to  favour  this  opi- 
nion.- Buty  however  this  may  be,  the  former 
method  of  clafling  animals  can  now  by  no  means 
be  admitted,  as  we  find  many  animals  that  aro 
produced  neither  from  the  womb,  nor  from  the 
Ihell,  but  merely  from  cuttings;  fa  that  to 
multiply  life  in  fome  creatures,  it  is  fufficient 
only  to  multiply  the  dilfeftion.  This  being 
the.  fimpleft  method  of  generation,  and  that  in 
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wJiich  life  feems  to  require  the  fmalleft  prepara- 
tion for  its  exiftence,  I will  begin  with  it,  and  fo 
proceed  to  the  two  other  kinds,  from  the  meaneft 
to  the  moft  elaborate. 

The  earth-worm,  the  millipedes,,  the  fea- 
worm,  and  many  marine  iafc(£l:s,  may  .be  mul- 
tiplied by  being  ciit  in  pieces ; but  the  polypus ' 
is  noted  for  its  amazing  feritility;  and  from 
hence  it  will  be  proper  to  take  the  defcription. 
'I'he  ftrudfure  of  the  polypus  may  be  compared 
to  the  finger  of  a glove,  open  at  one  end,  and 
clofed  at  the  other.  I'he  clofed  end  reprefents 
the  tail  of  the  pQl.ypus;,  v/ith  which  it  ferves  to 
fix  itfclf  to  any  fubitance  it  happens  to  be  upon  j 
the  open  end  may  be  -compared  to  the  mouth  ; 
and,  if  we  concei.v.e  fix  or  eight  fmall  firings 
ill'uing  from  this  end,  we  fliall  have  a proper 
idea  of  its  arms,  which  it  can  eredf,  lengthen, 
and  contradl,  at  pleafure,  like  the  horns  of  a 
fnail.  '^I'his  creature  is  very  voracious,  and 
makes  ufe  of  its  arms  as  a fifherman  does  of  his 
.net,  to  catch,  and  entangle  fuch  little  animals 
.as  happen  to  come  wdthin  its  reach.  It  lengthens 
thefe  arms  feveral  inches,  keeps  them  feparated 
from  each  other,  and  thus  occupies  a larire  fpace  . 
in  the  water,  in  which  it  refides.  Thefe  arms,  , 
when  extended,  are  as  fine  as  threads  of  filk, 
.and  have  a moft  exquifite  degree  of  feeling. 

If  a fmall  worm  happens  to  get  within  the 
fehere  of  their  activity,  it  is  quickly  entangled 
I by 
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by  one  of  thefe  arms,  and,  foon  after,  the  other 
arms  come  to  its  aid}  thefe  altogether  ftiorten-. 
ing,  the  worm  is  drawn  into  tlie  aifimal’s  mouth, 
and  quickly  devoured,  colouring  the  body  as  it 
is  fwallowed.  Thus  much  is  neceflary  to  be 
obferved  of  this  animal’s  method  of  living,  to 
fhew  that  it  is  not  of  the  vegetable  tribe,  but  a 
real  animal,  performing  the  funifions  which 
other  animals  are  found  to  perform,  and  endued 
with  powers  that  many  of  them  are  deftitute  of. 
But  what  is  moll:  extraordinary  remains  yet  to 
be  told } for,  if  examined  with  a microfeope, 
there  are  feen  feveral  little  fpecks,  like  buds,  that 
feem  to  pullulate  from  different  parts  of  its  body } 
and  thefe,  foon  after  appear  to  be  young  polypi, 
and,  like  the  large  polypus,  begin  to  caft  their 
little  arms  about  for  prey,  in  the  fame  manner. 
Whatever  they  happen  to  enfnare  is  devoured, 
and  gives  a colour  not  only  to  their  own  bodies, 
but  to  that  of  the  parent ; fo  that  the  fatne  food 
is  digefted,  and  ferves  for  the  nourifhment  of 
both.  The  food  of  the  little  one  pafles  into  die 
large  polypus,  and  colours  its  body ; and  this,  in 
its  turn,  digefts,  and  fwallows  its  food  to  pafs 
into  theirs.  In  this  manner  every  polypus  has 
a new  colony  fprouting  from  its  body } and  thefe 
new  ones,  even  while  attached  to  the  parent 
animal,  become  parents  themfelves,  having  a 
fmaller  colony  alfo  budding  from  them.  All,  at 
the  fame  time,  bufily  employed  in  feeking  for 
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their  prey,  and  the  food  of  any  ojie  of  them 
ferving  for  the  nourifhment,  and  circulating 
through  the  bodies  of  all  the  reft.  This  fo- 
ciet)’,  however,  is  every  hour  diflblving  •,  thole 
newly  produced  are  leen  at  intervals  to  leave 
the  body  of  the  large  polypus,  and  become, 
Ihortly  after,  the  head  of  a beginning  colony 
themlelves. 

In  this  manner  the  polypus  multiplies  natu- 
rally; but,  one  may  take  a much  readier  and 
fhorter  way  to  encreafe  them,  and  this  ordy  by 
cutting  them  in  pieces.  I'hough  cut  into 
tlioufands  of  parts,  each  part  ftill  retains  its 
vivacious  qualities,  and  each  fhortly  becomes 
a diftindl  and  a complete  polypus  : whether  cut 
lengthways  or  crofsways,  it  is  all  the  fame ; 
this  extraordinary  creature  feems  a gainer  by  ' 
our  endeavours,  and  multiplies  by  apparent  de- 
ftrucllon.  I'he  experiment  has  been  tried, 
times  without  number,  and  ftill  attended  with 
the  fame  fuccefs.  Here,  therefore,  naturalifts, 
who  have  been  blamed  for  the  cruelty  of  their 
experiments  upon  living  animals,  may  now  boaft 
of  their  encreafing  animal  life,  inftead  of  de- 
ftroying  it.  The  produvftion  of  the  polypus  is 
a kind  of  philofophical  generation.  The  fa- 
mous Sir  T.'hoinas  Brown  hoped  one  day  to  be 
able  to  produce  children  by  the  fame  method'  as 
trees  are  produced:  the  polypus  is  multiplied 
ill  this  manner , and  every  philpfopher  may 

thus, 
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-thus,  if  he  pleafes,  boaft  of  a very  numerous, 
though,  I fhould  fuppofe,  a very  ufelefs  pro- 
geny. 

This  method  of  generation,  from  cuttihgs, 
-may  be  confidered  as  the  inoft  fimple  kind,  and 
is  a flrong  inftance  of  the  little  pains  Nature 
takes  in  the  formation  of  her  dower  and  hum- 
bler producSlions.  As  the  removal  of-thefe  from 
inanimate  into  animal  exiftence  is  but  fmall, 
there  are  but  ■few  preparations  made  -for  their 
journey.  No  organs  of  generation  feem  pro- 
vided, no  womb  to  receive,  no  fhell  to  protedl 
them  in  their  ftate  of  tranfition.  The  little 
reptile  is  quickly  fitted'  for  all  the  offices  of  its 
humble  fphere,  and,  in  a very  Ihort  time,  arrives 
at  the  height  of  its  contemptible  perfeftion. 

The  next  generation  is  of  thofe  animals  that 
we  fee  produced  from  the  egg.  In  this  man- 
ner all  birds,  mod  fifties,  and  many  of  the  in- 
fedt  tribes  are  brought  forth.  An  egg  may  be 
confidered  as  a womb,  detached  from  the  body 
of  the  parent  animal,  in  which  the  embryo  is 
but  juft:  beginning  to  be  formed.  It  may  be 
regarded  as  a kind  of  incomplete  delivery,  in  • 
which  the  animal  is  difburthened  of  -its  young 
iefore  its  perfect  formation.  Fifties,  and  in- 
fects, indeed,  moft:  ufually  commit  the  care  of 
their  eggs  to  hazard  ; but  birds,  which  are  more 
perfedlly  formed,  are  found  to  hatch  them  into 
maturity^  by  the  warmth  of  their  bodies.  How- 
ever, 
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ever,  any  other  heat,  of  the  fame  temperature, 
would  anfwer  the  end  as  well ; for  either  the 
warmth  of  the  fun,  or  of  a ftove,  is  equally 
efficacious  in  bringing  the  animal  in  the  egg  to 
perfe£lion.  In  this  refpeif,  therefore,  we  may 
confider  generation  from  the  egg  as  inferior  to 
that  in  which  the  animal  is  brought  forth  alive. 
Nature  has  taken  care  of  the  viviparous  ani- 
mal in  every  ftage  of  its  exiftence.  That  force 
which  feparates  it  from  the  parent,  feparates  it 
from  life  ; and  the  embryo  is  fhielded  with  un- 
ceafing  protection,  till  it  arrives  at  exclufion. 
But  it  is  different  with  the  little  animal  in  the 
egg ; often  totally  negleCled  by  the  parent, 
and  alwa)'S  feparable  from  it,  every  accident 
may  retard  its  growth,  or  even  deflroy  it"?  exift- 
ence. Befides,  art,  or  accident,  alfo,  may  bring 
this  animal  to  a ftate  of  perfection ; fo  tliat  it 
can  never  be  confidered  as  a complete  work  of 
Nature,  in  which  fo  much  is  left  for  accident  to 
finifh,  or  deftroy. 

But,  however  inferior  this  kind  of  generation 
may  be,  the  obfervation  of  it  will  afford  great 
infight  into  that  of  nobler  animals,  as  we  can 
here  watch  the  progrefs  of  the  growing  embryo, 
in  every  period  of  its  exiftence,  and  catch  it  in 
thofe  very  moments  w’hen  it  firft  feems  ftealing 
into  motion.  Malpighi  and  Haller  have  been 
particularly  induftrious  on  this  fubjeCl ; and, 
with  a patience  almoft  equalling  that  of  the 
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fitting  hen,  have  attended  incubation  in  all 
its  ftages.  From  them,  therefore,  we  have 
an  amazing  hiftory  of  the  chicken  in’ the  egg, 
and  of  its  advances  into  complete  formatio'n. 

It  would  be  methodically  tedious  to  deferibe 
thofe  parts  of  the  egg,  which  are  well  known, 
and  obvious ; fuch  as  its  fhell,  its  white,  and 
its  yolk ; but  the  difpofition  of  thefe  is  not  fo 
apparent.  Immediately  under  the  (hell  lies  that 
common  membrane,  or  Ikin,  which  lines  it  on 
the  infide,  adhering  clofely  to  it  every  where, 
except  at  the  broad  end,  where  a little  cavity  is 
left,  that  is  filled  with  air,  which  encreafes  as 
the  animal  within  grows  larger.  Under  this 
membrane  are  contained  two  whites,  though 
feeming  to  us  to  be  only  one,  each  wrapped  up 
in  a membrane  of  its  own,  one  white  within 
the  other.  In  the  midft  of  all  is  the  yolk,  wrapt 
round,  likewife,  in  its  own  membrane.  At  each 
end  of  this  are  two  ligaments,  called  chalazae, 
which  are,  as  it  were,  the  poles  of  this  micro- 
cofm,  being  white  dcnfe  fubftances,  made  from 
the  membranes,  and  ferving  to  keep  the  white 
and  the  yolk  in  their  places.  It  was  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Derham,  that  they  ferved  alfo  for  an- 
other purpofe:  for  a line  being  drawn  from  one 
ligament  to  the  other,  would  not  pafs  diredlly 
> through  the  middle  of  the  yolk,  biit  rather  to- 
wards one  fide,  and  would  divide  the  yolk  into 
two  unequal  parts,  by  which  means  thefe  liga- 
ments 
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ments  ferved  to  keep  the  fmalleft  fide  of  the 
yolk  always  uppermoft  ; and  in  this  part  he  fup- 
pofed  the  cicatricula,  or  firft  fpeck  of  life,  to 
refide ; which,  by  being  uppermoft,  and  con- 
fequently  next  the  hen,  would  be  thus  in  the 
warmeft  fituation.  But  this  is  rather  fanciful 
than  true,  the  incipient  animal  being  found  in 
all  fituations,  and  not  particularly  influenced 
by  any  *.  This  cicatricula,  which  is  the  part 
where  the  animal  firft  begins  to  fliew  figns  of 
life,  is  not  unlike  a vetch,  or  a lentil,  lying  on 
one  fide  of  the  yolk,  and  within  its  membrane. 
All  thefe  contribute  to  the  little  animal’s  con- 
venience or  fupport ; the  outer  membranes, 
and  ligaments,  preferve  the  fluids  in  their  pro- 
per places ; the  white  ferves  as  nouriftiment ; 
and  the  yolk,  with  its  membranes,  after  a time, 
becomes  a part  of  the  animal’s  body  f . This 
is  the  defcription  of  an  hen’s  egg,  and  anfwers 
to  that  of  all  others,  how  large  or  how  fmall 
foever. 

Previous  to  putting  the  eggs  to  the  hen,  our 
philofophers  firft  examined  the  cicatricula,  or 
little  fpot,  already  mentioned;  and  which  may 
be  confidered  as  the  moft  important  part  of  the 
egg.  This  was  found,  in  thole  that  were 'im- 
pregnated by  the  cock,  to  be  large ; but,  in 
thole  laid  without  the  cock,  very  fmall.  It 
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was  found,  by  the  microfcope,  to  be  a kind  of 
bag,  containing  a tranfparent  liquor,  in  the 
inidlt  of  which  the  embryo  was  feen  to  refide. 
The  embryo  refembled  a compofition  of  little 
threads,  which  the  warmth  of  future  incubation 
tended  to  enlarge,  by  varying,  and  liquefying 
the  other  fluids  contained  within  the  (hell,  and 
tlius  prefling  them  cither  into  the  pores  or  tubes 
of  their  fubftance. 

Upon  placing  the  eggs  in  a proper  w^armth  *, 
either  under  the  fun,  or  in  a ftove,  after  fix 
hours  the  vital  fpeck  begins  to  dilate,  like  the 
pupil  of  the  eye.  The  head  of  the  chicken  is 
diftindtly  feen,  with  the  back-bone,  fomething 
refembling  a tadpole,  floating  in  its  ambient 
fluid,  but  as  yet  feeming  to  afl  ume  none  of  the 
fundtions  of  animal  life.  In  about  fix  hours 
more  the  little  animal  is  feen  more  ,difl;in£tly ; 
the  head  becomes  more  plainly  vifible,  and  the 
vertebrae  of  the  back  more  eafily  perceivable. 
All  thefe  figns  of  preparation  for  life  are  en- 
creafed  in  fix  hours  more ; and,  at  the  end  of 
twenty-four  hours,  the  ribs  begin  to  take  their 
places,  the  neck  begins  to  lengthen,  and  the^ 
head  to  turn  to  one  fide. 

At  this  time  f , alfo,  the  fluids  in  the  egg 
feem  to  have  changed  place;  the  yolk,  which 
was  before  in  the  center  of  the  ftiell,  approaches 
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nearer  to  the  broad  end.  The  watery  part  of 
the  white  is,  in  fome  meafure,  evaporated 
through  the  (hell,  and  the  grofTer  part  finks  to 
the  final  1 end.  The  little  animal  appears  to 
turn  towards  the  part  of  the  broad  end,  in 
which  a cavity  has  been  deferibed,  and  with  its 
yolk  feems  to  adhere  to  the  membrane  there. 
At  the  end  of  forty  hours  the  great  work  of 
life  feems  fairly  begun,  and  the  animal  plainly 
appears  to  move ; the  back-bone,  which  is  of 
a whitifli  colour,  thickens  ; the  head  is  turned 
ftill  more  on  one  fide  ; the  firft  rudiments  of  the 
eyes  begin  to  appear ; the  heart  beats,  and  the 
blood  begins  already  to  circulate.  The  parts, 
however,  as  yet  are  fluid ; but,  by  degrees, 
become  more  and  more  tenaefous,  and  harden 
into  a kind  of  jelly.  At  the  end  of  two  days, 
the  liquor,  in  which  the  chicken  fvvims,  feems 
to  encreafe  ; the  head  appears  with  two  little 
bladders  in  the  place  of  eyes,  the  heart  beats 
in  the  manner  of  every  embryo  where  the  blood 
does  not  circulate  through  the  lungs.  In  about 
fourteen  hours  after  this,  the  chicken  is  grown 
more  ftrong ; its  head,  however,  is  ftill  bent 
downwards ; the  veins  and  the  arteries  begin  to 
branch,  in  order  to  form  the  brain ; and  the  fpi- 
nal  marrow  is  feen  ftretching  along  the  back-^ 
bone.  In  three  days,  the  whole  body  of  the 
chicken  appears  bent;  the  head,  with  its  two 
eye-balls,  with  their  different  humours,  now 
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diftin(5lly  appear;  and  five  other  vefides  are 
I'een,  which  foon  unite  to  form  the  rudiments 
of  die  brain.  The  outlines  alfo  of  the  thighs, 
and  wings,  begin  to  be  feen,  and  the  body  begins 
to  gather  flefh.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth  day, 
the  vcficles  that  go  to  form  the  brain  approach 
each  other ; the  wings  and  thighs  appear  more 
folid ; the  whple  body  is  covered  with  a jelly 
like  flefli ; the  heart,  that  was  hitherto  expofed, 
is  now  covered  up  within  the  body,  by  a very 
thin  tranfparerit  membrane ; and,  at  the  fame 
time,  the  umbilical  vefl'els,  that  unite  the  ani- 
mal to  the  yolk,  now  appear  to  come  forth  from 
die  abdomen.  After  the  fifth  and  fixth  days, 
the  vefiels  of  the  brain  begin  to  be  covered 
over;  the  wings,  and  thighs  lengthen;  the  belly 
is  clofed  up,  and  tumid ; the  liver  is  feen  within 
it,  very  diftindlly,  not  yet  grown  red,  but  of 
a very  dufky  white ; both  the  ventiicles  of  the  , 
heart  are  difcerned,  as  if  they  were  two  fepa- 
rate  hearts,  beating  difiindlly ; the  whole  body 
of  the  animal  is  covered  over ; and  tlie  traces 
of  the  incipient  feathers  are  already  to  be  feen. 
The  feventh  day,  the  head  appears  very  large  ; 
the  brain  is  covered  entirely  over ; the  bill 
begins  to  appear  betwixt  the  eyes ; and-  the 
wings,  the  tliighs,  and  the  legs,  have  acquired 
their  perfedl  figure  Hitherto,  however,  the 
animal  appears  as  if  it  had  two  bodies  ; the  yolk 
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is  joined  to  it  by  the  umbilical  vefl'els  that  come 
from  the  belly ; and  is  furnifhed  with  its  vefl'els, 
through  which  the  blood  circulates,  as  through 
the  r-efl:  of  the  body  of  the  chicken,  making  a 
bulk  greater  than  that  of  the  animal  itfelf.  But 
towards  the  end  of  incubation,  the  umbilical 
velfels  fliorten  the  yolk,  and  with  it  the  intef- 
tines  are  thrufl;  up  into  the  body  of  the  chicken, 
by  the  action  of  the  mufcles  of  the  belly ; and 
the  two  bodies  are  thus  formed  into  one.  Dur- 
ing this  ftate,  all  the  organs  are  found  to  per- 
form their  fecretions ; the  bile  is  found  to  be 
feparated,  as  in  grown  aniinals ; but  it  is  fluid, 
traiifparent,  and  without  bitternefs ; and  the 
chicken  ^en  alfo*  appears  to  have  lungs.  On 
the  tenth,  the  mufcles  of  the  wings  appear,  and 
the  feathers  begin  to  pufh  out.  On  the  eleventh, 
the  heart,  which  hitherto  had  appeared  divided, 
begins  to  unite  ; the  arteries  which  belong  to  it, 
join  into  it,  like  the, fingers  into  the  palm  of  the 
^jand.  All  thefe  appearances  only  come  more 
into  view,  becaufe  the  fluids  the  vefl'els  had 
hitherto  fecreted,  were  more  tranfparent  j but  as 
the  colour’  of  the  fluids  deepen,  their  operations 
and  circulations  are  more  diftindlly  feen.  As 
the  animal  thus,  by  the  eleventh  day  completely 
formed,  begins  to  gather  ftrength,  it  becomes 
more  uneafy  in  its  fituation,  and  exerts  its  ani- 
mal powers  with  encreafing  force.  For  fome 
time  before  it  is  able  to  break  the  fliell  in  which 
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it  is  imprifoned,  it  is  heard  to  chirrup,  receiving 
a flifficient  quantity  of  air  for  this  purpofe,  from 
that  cavity  which  lies  between  the  membrane 
and  the  fhell,  and  which  muft  contain  air  to 
refift  the  external  prefllire.  At  length,  upon 
the  twentieth  day,  in  fome  birds  fooner,  and 
later  in  others,  the  enclofed  animal  breaks  the 
fhell  within  which  it  has  been  confined,  with  its 
beak  ; and,  by  repeated  efforts,  at  laft  procures 
its  enlargement. 

From  this  little  hiftory  we  perceive,  that  thofe 
parts  which  are  moft  conducive  to  life,  are  the 
firft  that  are  begun ; the  head,  and  the  back- 
bone, which  no  doubt  enclofe  the  brarn,  and  the 
fpinal  marrow,  though  both  are  too  limpid  to  be 
difcerned,  are  the  firft  that  are  leen  to  exift  •, 
the  L*t.ating  of  the  heart  is  perceived  foon  after : 
the  lefs  noble  parts  fcem  to  fpring  from  thefe  j 
the  wings,  the  thighs,  the  feet,  and,  laftly,  die 
bill.  Whatever,  therefore,  the  animal  has  double, 
or  whatever  it  can  live  without  the  ufe  of,  thefe 
are  lateft  in  produilion  : Nature  firft  feduloufly 
applying  to  the  formation  of  the  nobler  organs, 
without  which  life  would  be  of  fhort  continuance, 
and  would  be  begun  in  vain. 

The  refemblance  between  the  beginning  ani- 
mal in  the  egg,  and  the  embryo  in  the  womb,  is 
very  ftriking  ; and  this  fimilitude  has  induced 
many  'to  afl'ert,  that  all  animals  are  produced 
from  eggs,  in  the  fame  manner.  They  confidpr 
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an  egg  excluded  from  the  body  by  fome,  and 
feparated  into  the  womb  by  others,  to  be  aiffions 
merely  of  one  kind ; with  this  only  difFerence, 
that  the  nourifliment  of  the  one  is  kept  within 
the  body  of  the  parent,  and  encreafes  as  the 
embryo  happens  to  want  the  fupply;  the  nourifh- 
ment  of  the  other  is  prepared  all  at  once,  and 
fent  out  with  the  beginning  animal,  as  entirely 
fufficient  for  its  future  fupport<  But  leaving 
this  to  the  difcuffion  of  anatomifts,  let  us  proceed 
rather  with  fedFs  than  diflertations  j and  as  we 
have  feen  the  progrefs  of  an  oviparous  animal, 
or  one  produced  from  the  fliell,  let  us  likewife 
trace  that  of  a viviparous  animal,  which  is 
brought  forth  alive.  In  this  inveftigation,  Graaf 
has,  with  a degree  of  patience,  charadteriftic  of 
his  nation,  attended  the  progrefs  and  encreafe  of 
various  animals  in  the  womb,  and  minutely 
marked  the  changes  they  undergo.  Having  dif- 
fedled  a rabbit,  half  an  hour  after  impregnation, 
he  perceived  the  horns  of  the  womb,  that  go  to 
embrace  and  communicate  with  the  ovary,  to  be 
more  red  than  before  j but  no  other  change  in 
the  reft  of  the  parts.  Having  diftedted  another, 
fix  hours  after,  he  perceived  the  follicules,  or  the 
membrane  covering  the  eggs  contained  in  the 
ovary,  to  become  reddifh.  In  a rabbit  difledfed 
after  twenty-four  hours,  he  perceived,  in  one  of 
the  ovaries,  three  follicules,  and,  in  the  other, 
five,  that  were  changed  j being  become,  from 
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tranfparentj  dark  and  reddifh.  In  one  diffecled 
after  three  days,  he  perceived  the  horns  of  the 
womb  very  ftridfly  to  embrace  the  ovaries ; and 
he  obfervcd  three  of  the  follicules  in  one  of 
them,  much  longer  and  harder  than  before : 
purfuing  his  inquifition,  he  alfo  found  two  of 
the  eggs  adlually  feparated  into  the  horns  of  the 
womb,  and  each  about  the  fize  of  a grain  of 
muftard-feed ; thefe  little  eggs  were  each  of 
them  enclofed  in  a double  membrane,  the  inner 
parts  being  filled  with  a very  limpid  liquor.. 
After  four  days,  he  found,  in  one  of  the  ovaries, 
four,  and  in  the  other,  five  follicules,  emptied  of 
their  eggs ; and  in  the  horns  correfpondent  to 
thefe,  he  found  an  equal  number  of  eggs  thus 
feparated:  thefe  eggs  were  now  grown  larger 
than  before,  and  fomewhat  of  the  fize  of  fparrow- 
fhot.  In  five  days,  the  eggs  were  grown  to  the 
fize  of  duck-fhot,  and  could  be  blown  from  the 
part  of  the  womb  where  they  were,  by  the  breath. 
In  feven  days,  thefe  eggs  were  found  of  the  fize 
of  a piftol-bullet,  each  covered  with  its  double 
membrane,  and  thefe  much  more  diflinil  than 
before.  In  nine  days,,  having  examined  the 
liquor  contained  in  one  of  thefe  eggs,  he  found 
it,  from  a limpid  colour,  lefs  fluid,  to  have  got  a 
light  cloud  floating  upon  it.  In  ten  days,  this 
cloud  began  to  thicken,  and  to  form  an  oblong 
body,  of  the  figure  of  a little  worm : and,  in 
twelve  days,  the  figure  of  the  embryo  was  dif- 
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t!n£Wy  to  be  perceived,  and  even  its  parts  came 
into  view.  In  the  region  of  the  breaft  he  per- 
ceived two  bloody  fpecks ; and  two  more,  that 
appeared  whitifli.  Fourteen  da^s  after  impreg- 
nation, the  head  of  the  embryo  was  become 
large  and  ti-anfparent,  the  eyes  prominent,  the 
mouth  open,  and  the  rudiments  of  the  ears  be- 
ginning to  appear ; the  back-bone,  of  a whitifli 
colour,  was  bent  towards  the  breaft;  the  two 
bloody  fpecks  being  now  confiderably  encreafed, 
appeared  to  be  nothing  lefs  than  the  outlines  of 
the  two  ventricles  of  the  heart;  and  the  two 
whitifli  fpecks  on  each  fide,  now  appeared  to 
be  the  rudiments  of  the  lungs;  towards  the 
region  of  the  belly,  the  liver  began  to  be  feen, 
of  a reddifli  colour ; and  a little  intricate  mafs, 
like  ravelled  thread,  difcerned,  which  foon  ap- 
peared to  be  the  ftbraach  and  the  inteftines  : the 
legs  foon  after  began  to  be  feen,  and  to  afl'ume 
their  natural  pofitions : and  from  that  time  forth, 
all  the  parts  being  formed,  every  day  only  ferved 
to  develope  them  ftill  more,  until  the  thirty-firft 
day,  when  the  rabbit  brought  forth  her  young, 
completely  fitted  for  the  purpofes  of  their  hum- 
ble happinefs. 

Having  thus  feen  the  ftages  of  generation  in 
the  meaner  animals,  let  us  take  a view  of  its 
progrefs  in  man;  and  trace  the  feeble  begin- 
nings of  our  own  exiftence.  An  account  of  the 
lowlinefs  of  our  own  origin,  if  it  cannot  amufe, 
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will  at  leaft  ferve  to  humble  us ; and  it  may 
take  from  our  pride,  though  it  fails  to  gratify 
our  curiofity.  We  cannot  here  trace  the  varia- 
tions of  the  beginning  animal,  as  in  the  former 
inftancesi  for  the  opportunities  of  infpection 
are  but  few  and  accidental : for  this  reafon,  we 
muft  be  content  often  to  fill  up  the  blanks  of 
our  hiftory  with  conjecture.  And  firfl-,  we  are 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  ftate  of  the  infant  in  the 
womb,  immediately  after  conception  j but  we 
have  good  reafon  to  believe,  that  it  proceeds,  as 
in  molt  other  animals,  from  the  egg*.  Anato- 
mifts  inform  us,  that  four  days  after  conception, 
there  is  found  in  the  womb  an  oval  fubftance, 
about  the  fize  of  a fmall  pea,  but  longer  one  way 
than  the  other  j this  little  body  is  formed  by  an 
extremely  fine  membrane,  inclofing  a liquor  a 
good  deal  refembling  the  white  of  an  egg : in 
this  may,  even  then,  be  perceived,  feveral  fmall 
fibres,  united  together,  which  form  the  firfi;  rudi- 
ments of  the  embryo.  Befide  thefe,  are  feen 
another  fet  of  fibres,  which  foon  after  become 
the  placenta,  or  that  body  by  which  the  animal 
is  fupplied  with  nourilhment. 

Seven  days  after  conception,  we  can  readily 
diftinguilh,  by  the  eye,  the  firft  lineaments  of 
the  child  in  the  womb.  However,  they  are  as 

• Thl«  hiftory  of  the  child  in  the  womb  is  tranllated 
from  Mr.  Buffon,  willi  fome  alterations. 
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yet  without  form ; fhewing,  at  the  end  of  feven 
days,  pretty  much  fuch  an  appearance  as  that  of 
the  chicken,  after  four-and-twenty  hours  being 
a finall  jelly-like  mafs,  yet  exhibiting  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  head ; the  trunk  is  barely  vifible ; 
there  likewife  is  to  be  difcerned  a fmall  aflein- 
blage  of  fibres  ifluing  from  the  body  of  the  in- 
fant, which  afterwards  become  the  blood-veflels 
that  convey  nourifhment  from  the  placenta  to 
the  child,  while  enclofed  in  the  womb. 

Fifteen  days  after  conception,  the  head  be- 
comes diftinftly  vifible,  and  even  the  moft  pro- 
minent features  of  the  vifage  begin  to  appear. 
The  nofe  is  a little  elevated ; there  are  two 
black  fpecks  in  the  place  of  eyes  ; and  two  little 
holes,  where  the  ears  are  afterwards  feen.  The 
body  of  the  embryo  alfo  is  grown  larger ; and 
both  above  and  below,  are  feen  two  little  pro- 
tuberances, which  mark  the  places  from  whence 
the  arms  and  thighs  are  to  proceed.  The  length 
of  the  whole  body,  at  this  time,  is  lefs  than  half 
an  inch. 

At  the  end  of  three  weeks,  the  body  has  re- 
ceived very  little  encreafe ; but  the  legs  and  feet, 
with  the  hands  and  arms,  are  become  apparent. 
The  growth  of  the  arms  is  more  fpeedy  than 
that  of  the  legs;  and  the  fingers  are  fooner' 
feparated  than  the  toes.  About  this  time,  the 
internal  parts  are  found,  upon  dilTedfion,  to  be- 
come diftinguifhable.  The  places  of  the  bones 
• are 
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are  marked  by  fmall  thread-like  fubftances,  that 
are  yet  more  fluid  even  than  a jelly.  Among 
them,  die  ribs  are  diflinguiftiable,  like  threads 
alfo,  difpofed  on  each  fide  of  the  fpine ; and 
even  the  fingers  and  toes  fcarce  exceed  hairs  in 
thicknefs. 

In  a month,  the  embryo  is  an  inch  long  ; the 
body  is  bent  forward,  a fituation  which  it  almofl: 
^ways  aflufnes  in  the  womb,  either  becaufe  a 
' pofture  of  this  kind  is  the  moft  eafy,  or  becaufe 
it  takes  up  the  leaft  room.  The  human  figure 
is  now  no  longer  doubtful : every  part  of  the 
face  is  diftinguifhable ; the  body  is  fketched  out  i 
the  bowels  are  to  be  diftinguifhed  as  threads  j 
the  bones  are  ftill  quite  foft,  but  in  fome  places 
beginning  to  affume  a greater  rigidity;  the 
blood-vell'els  that  go  to  the  placenta,  which,  as 
was  faid,  contributes  to  the  child’s  nourifhment, 
are  plainly  feen  iffuing  from  the  navel  (being 
therefore  called  the  umbilical  veflels)  and  going 
to  fpread  themfelves  upon  the  placenta.  Ac- 
cording to  Hippocrates,  the  male  embryo  deve- 
lopes  fooner  than  the  female  : he  adds,  that,  at 
the  end  of  thirty  days,  the  parts  of  the  body  of 
the  male  are  diftinguifhable ; while  thofe  of  die 
female  are  not  equally  fo  till  ten  days  after. 

In  fix  weeks,  the  embryo  is  grown,  two  inches 
long;  the  human  figure  begins  to  grow  every 
day  more  perfecft;  the  head  being  ftill  much 
larger,  in  proportion  to  the  reft  of  the  body; 
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and  the  motion  of  the  heart  is  perceived  almoft 
by  the  eye.  It  has  been  feen  to  beat  in  an  em- 
bryo of  fifty  days  old,  a long  time  after  it  had 
been  taken  out  of  the  womb. 

In  two  months,  the  embryo  is  more  than  two 
inches  in  length.  The  oflification  is  perceiv- 
able in  the  arms  and  thighs,  and  in  the  point  of 
the  chin,  the  under  jaw  being  greatly  advanced 
before  the  upper.  Thefe  parts,  however,  may 
as  yet  be  confidered  as  bony  points,  rather  than 
as  bones.  The  umbilical  veflels,  which  before 
went  fide  by  fide,  are  now  begun  to  be  twifted, 
like  a rope,  one  over  the  other,  and  go  to  join 
with  the  placenta,  which  as  yet  is  but  fmall. 

In  three  months,  the  embryo  is  above  three 
inches  long,  and  weighs  about  three  ounces. 
Hippocrates  obferves,.  that  not  till  then  the 
" mother  perceives  the  child’s  motion  and  he 
adds,  that  in  female  children,  the  motion  is  not 
obfervable  till  the  end  of  four  months.  How- 
ever, this  is  no  general  rule,  as  there  are  women 
who  alfert,  that  they  perceived  themfelves  to  he 
quick  with  child,  as  their  expreflion  is,  at  the 
end  of  two  months,  fo  that  this  quicknefs  feems 
rather  to  arife  from  the  proportion  between  the 
child’s  ftxength,  and  the  mother’s  fenfibility, 
than  from  any  determinate  period  of  time.  At 
all  times,  however,  the  child  is  equally  alive  j 
and,  confequently,  thofe  juries  of  matrons  that 
are  to  determine  upon  the  pregnancy  of  crimi- 
nals, 
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nals,  fliould  not  enquire  whether  the  woman  be 
quick,  but  whether  flie  be  with  child;  if  the 
latter  be  perceivable,  the  former  follows  of 
courfe. 

Four  months  and  an  half  after  conception, 
the  embryo  is  from  fix  to  feven  inches  long. 
All  the  parts  are  fo  augmented,  that  even  their 
proportions  are  now  diltinguifliable.  The  very 
nails  begin  to  appear  upon  the  fingers  and  toes ; 
and  the  ftomach  and  ihteftines  already  begin  to 
perform  their  fundlions  of  receiving  and  digeft- 
ing.  In  the  ftomach  is  found  a liquor  fiipilar 
to  that  in  which  the  embryo  floats  ; in  one  part 
of'  the  inteftines,  a milky  fubftance  ; and,  in  the 
other,  an  excrementitious.  There  is  found  alfo, 
a fmall  quantity  of  bile  in  the  gall-bladder ; and 
fome  urine  in  its  own  proper  receptacle.  By 
this  time  alfo,  the  pofture  of  the  embryo  feems 
to  be  determined.  The  head  is  bent  forward, 
fo  that  the  chin  feems  to  reft  upon  its  breaft ; 
the  knees  are  raifed  up  towards  the  head,  and 
the  legs  bent  backward,  fomewhat  refembling 
the  pofture  of  thofe  who  fit  on  their  haunches. 
Sometimes  the  knees  are  raifed  fo  high  as  to 
touch  the  cheeks,  and  the  feet  are  croft  . over 
each  other ; the  arms  are  laid  upon  the  breaft, 
while  one  of  the  hands,  and  often  both,  touch 
the  vifage ; fometimes  the  hands  are  (hut,  and 
fometimes  alfo,  the  arms  are  found  hanging 
down  by  the  body.  Thcfe  are  the  moft  ufual 
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poftures  which  the  embryo  afl'umes  j but  thefe 
it  is  frequently  known  to  change  j and  it  is  ow- 
ing to  thefe  alterations  that  the  mother  fo  fre- 
quently feels  thofe  twiches,  which  are  ufually 
attended  with  pain. 

The  embryo,  thus  fituated,  is  furniflied  by 
Nature  with  all  things  proper  for  its  fupport; 
and,  as  it  encreafes  in  fize,  its  nourifhment  alfo 
is  found  to  encreafe  with  it.  As  foon  as  it  firft 
begins  to  grow  in  the  womb,  that  receptacle, 
from  being  very  fmall,  grows  larger  5 and,  what 
is  more  furprifmg,  tliicker  every  day.  The 
fides  of  a bladder,  as  we  know,  the  more  they 
are  diftended  the  more  they  become  thin.  But 
here,  the  larger  the  womb  grows  the  more  it 
appears  to  thicken.  Within  this  the  embryo  is 
ftill  farther-  involved,  in  two  membranes,  called 
the  chorion,  and  amnios ; and  floats  in  a thin 
tranlparent  fluid,  upon  which  it  feems,  in  fome 
ftieafure,  to  fubfift.  However,  the  great  llore- 
houfe,  from  whence  its  chief  nourifhment  is 
Aipplied,  is  called  the  placenta ; a red  fubllance 
fomewhat  refembling  a fponge,  that  adheres  to 
the  infide  of  the  womb,  and  communicates,  by 
the  umbilical  velTels,  with  the  embryo.  Thefe 
umbilical  veflels,  which  confift  of  a vein  and 
two  arteries,  iflue  from  the  navel  of  the  child, 
and  are  branched  out  upon  the  placenta  ; where 
they,  in  fadf,  feem  to  form  its  fubftance  j and,  if 
I may  fo  exprefs  it,  to  fuck  up  their  nourifhment 

from 
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from  the  womb,  and  the  fluids  contained  therein, 
'T'he  blood  thus  received  from  the  womb,  by 
the  placenta,  and  communicated  by  the  umbili- 
cal vein  to  the  body  of  the  embryo,  is  conveyed 
to  the  heart;  where,  without  ever  palling  into 
the  lungs,  as  in  the  born  infant,  it  takes  a fhorter 
courfe;  for,  entering  the  right  auricle  of  the 
heart,  inflcad  of  pafling  up  into  the  pulmonary 
artery,  it  feems  to  break  this  partition,  and  goes 
diredlly  through  the  body  of  the  heart,  by  an 
opening  called  the  foramen  ovale,  and  from 
thence  to  the  aoita,  or  great  artery;  by  which 
it  is  driven  into  all  parts  of  the  body.  'I'hus 
we  fee  the  placenta,  in  fome  meafure,  fupplying 
the  place  of  lungs ; for  as  the  little  animal  can 
receive  no  air  by  infpiration,  the  lungs  are  there- 
fore ufelefs.  But  we  fee  the  placenta  convert- 
ing the  fluid  of  the  womb  into  blood,  and  fending 
it,  by  the  umbilical  vein,  to  the  heart;  from 
whence  it  is  difpatched  by  a quicker  and  fhorter 
circulation  through  the  whole  frame. 

In  this  manner  the  embryo  repofes  in  the 
womb ; fupplied  with  that  nourilhment  which 
is  fitted  to  its  neceflities,  and  furniflied  with 
thofe  organs  that  are  adapted  to  its  fttua,tion. 
As  its  fenfations  are  but  few,  its  wants  are  in 
the  fame  proportion ; and  it  is  probable  that  a 
fleep,  with  fcarce  any  intervals,  marks  the  ear- 
lieft  period  of  human  life.  As  the  little  crea- 
ture, however,  gathers  flrengdi  and  fize,  it  feems 
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to  become  more  wakeful  and  uneafy;  even  in 
the  womb  it  begins  to  feel  the  want  of  fome- 
thing  it  does  not  poflefs ; a fenfation  that  feems 
coeval  with  man’s  nature,  and  never  leaves  him 
till  he  dies.  The  embryo  even  then  begins  to 
flruggle  for  a ftate  more  marked  by  pleafure 
and  pain,  and,  from  about  the  fixth  month,  be- 
gins to  give  the  mother  warning  of  the  greater 
pain  file  is  yet  to  endure.  The  continuation 
of  pregnancy,  in  woman,  is  ufually  nine  months;, 
but  there  have  been  many  inftances  when  the 
child  has  lived  that  was  born  at  feven ; and  fome 
are  found  to  continue  pregnant  a month  above 
the  ufual  time.  WKen  the  appointed  time  ap- 
proaches, the  infant,  that  has  for  fome  months 
been  giving  painful  proofs  of  its  exiftence,  now 
begins  to  encreafe  its  efforts  for  liberty.  The 
head  is  applied  downward,  to  the  aperture  of 
the  v/omb,  and  by  reiterated  efforts  it  endea- 
vours to  extend  the  fame  : thefe  endeavours  pro- 
duce the  pain  which  all  women,  in  labour,  feel 
in  fome  degree ; thofe  of  ftrong  conftitutions 
Ae  leaft,  thofe  moft  weakly  the  moft  feverely ; 
fmee  we  learn,  that  the  women  of  Africa  always 
deliver  themfelves,  and  are  well  a few  hours 
after;  while  thofe  of  Europe  require  affiltance, 
and  recover  more  {lowly.  Thus  the  infant,  ftill 
continuing  to  pufh  with  its  head  forward,  by  the 
repetition  of  its  endeavours,  atlaft  fucceeds,  and 
iffues  into  life.  The  blood,  which  had  hitherto 
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pafTcd  through  the  heart,  now  takes  a wider 
circuit ; and  the  foramen  ovale  clofes ; the 
lungs,  that  had  till  this  time  been  inaftive,  now 
firft  begin  their  fun<Stions  j the  air  rufties  in  to 
diftend  them ; and  this  produces  the  tirft  fenfa- 
tion  of  pain,  which  the  infant  exprefies  by  a 
Ihriek ; fo  that  the  beginning  of  our  lives,  as  well 
as  the  end,  is  marked  with  anguifh  *. 

From  comparing  thefe  accounts,  we  perceive 
that  the  moft  laboured  generation  is  the  moft 
perfedt  j and  that  the  animal  which,  in  propor- 
tion to  its  bulk,  takes  the  longeft  time  for  pro- 
duftion,  is  always  the  moft  complete  when 
finijfhed.  Of  all  others,  man  feems  the  floweft 
in  coming  into  life,  as  he  is  the  floweft  in  com- 
ing to  perfection  j other  animals,  of  the  fame 
bulk,  feldom  remain  in  the  womb  above  flx 
months,  while  he  continues  nine  j and  even  alter 
his  birth  appears  more  than  any  other  to  have 
his  ftate  of  imbecility  prolonged. 

We  may  obferve  alfo,  that  that  generation  Is 
the  moft  complete  in  which  the  feweft  animals 
are  produced : Nature,  by  attending  to  the  pro-^ 
dudtion  of  one  at  a time,  feems  to  exert  all  her 
efforts  in  bringing  it  to  perfetftion  j but,  where 
this  attention  is  divided,  the  animals  fo  produced 
come  into  the  world  with  partial  advantages. 
In.  this  manner  twins  are  never,  at  leaft  while 

* Bonet  Contemplat.  de  la  Nature,  vol.  i.  p.  212. 
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infants,  fo  large  or  fo  ftrong,  as  thofe  that  come 
fingly  into  tlie  world;  each  having,  in  fome 
meafure,  robbed  the  other  of  its  right ; as  that 
fupport,  which  Nature  meant  for  one,  has  been 
prodigally  divided. 

In  this  manner,  as  thofe  animals  are  the  beft 
that  are  produced  iingly,  fo  we  find  that  the 
noblefi  animals  are  ever  the  leaft  fruitful.  Thefe 
are  feen  ufually  to  bring  forth  but  one  at  a time, 
and  to  place  all  their  attention  upon  that  alone. 
On  the  other  hand,  all  the  oviparous  kinds  pro- 
duce in  amazing’ plenty ; and  even  the  lower 
tribes  of  viviparous  animals  encreafe  in  a Teem- 
ing proportion  to  their  minutenefs  and  imper- 
fedtion.  Nature  feems  lavifh  of  life  in  the  lower 
orders  of  the  creation;  and,  as  if  fhe  meant 
them  entirely  for  the  ufe  of  the  nobler  races, 
Ihe  appears  to  have  beftowed  greater  pains  in 
multiplying  the  number  than  in  completing  the 
kind.  In  this  manner,  while  the  elephant,  and 
the  horfe,  bring  forth  but  one  at  a time,  the 
fpider  and  the  beetle  are  feen  to  produce  a 
thoiifand  : and  even  among  the  fmaller  quadru- 
pedes,  all  the  inferior  kinds  are  extremely  fer- 
tile ; any  one  of  thefe  being  found,  in  a very 
fev/  months,  to  become  the  parent  of  a nume- 
rous progeny. 

In  this  manner,  therefore,  the  fmalleft  animals 
multiply  in  the  greateft  proportion;  and  we 
have  reafon  to  thank  Providence,  that  the  moft 
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formidable  animals  are  the  lead;  fruitful.  Had 
the  lion  and  the  tyger  the  fame  degree  of  fe- 
cundity with  the  rabbit,  or  the  rat,  all  the  arts 
of  man  would  be  unable  to  oppofe  thefe  fierce 
invaders ; and  we  fliould  foon  perceive  them 
become  the  tyrants  of  thofe  who  claim  the 
lordfhip  of  the  creation.  But  Heaven,  in  this 
refpedf,  has  wifdy  confulted  the  advantage  of  all. 
It  has  oppofed  to  man  only  fuch  enemies  as  he 
has  art  and  firength  to  conquer ; and  as  large 
animals  require  proportional  fupplies.  Nature 
was  unwilling  to  give  new  life,  where  it,  in 
fome  meafure,  denied  the  neceflary  means  of 
fubfiftence. 

In  confequence  of  this  pre-eftablifhed  order, 

the  animals  that  are  endowed  with  the  moft 

\ 

perfedl  methods  of  generation,  and  bring  forth 
but  one  at  a time,  feldom  begin  to  procreate 
till  they  have  ahnoft  acquired  their  full  growth. 
On  the  other  hand,  thofe  which  bring  forth 
many,  engender  before  they  have  arrived  at  half 
their  natural  fize.  The  horfe,  and  the  bull, 
come  almoft  to  perfedlion  before  they  begin 
to  generate;  tlie  hog,  and  tlie  rabbit,  fcarce 
leave  the  teat  before  they  become  parents  .them- 
felves.  In  whatever  light,  therefore,  we  confi- 
der  this  fubjeft,  we  fhall  find  that  all  creatures 
approach  moft  to  perfedlion,  whofe  generation 
moft  nearly  rbfembles  tliat  of  man.  The  rep- 
tile produced  from  cutting  is  but  one  degree, 
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above  the  vegetable.  The  animal  produced 
from  the  egg  is  a ftep  higher  in  the  fcale  of 
exiftencc : that  clafs  of  animals  which  are 
brought  forth  alive,  are  ftill  more  exalted.  Of 
thefe,  fuch  as  bring  forth  one  at  a time  are  the 
moft  complete;  and  foremoft  of  thefe  frauds 
man,  the  great  imjler  of  all ^ who  feems  to  have 
united  the  perfedlions  of  all  the  reft  in  his  for- 
mation. 


CHAP.  III. 


The  Infancy  of  Man. 


H E N we  take  a furvey  of  die  various 


V V clalTes  of  animals,  and  examine,  their 
frrength,  their  beauty,  or  their  ftrudlure,  we  jfhall 
find  man  to  poflels  moft  of  thole  advantages 
united,  which  the  reft  enjoy  partially.  Infinitely 
fuperior  to  all  others  in  the  powers  of  the  un- 
derftanding,  he  is  alfo  fuperior  to  them  in  the 
fitnefs  and  proportions  of  his  form.  He  would, 
indeed,  have  been  one  of  the  moft  miferable 
beings  upon  earth,  if  with  a fentient  mind  he 
was  fo  formed  as  to  be  incapable  of  obeying  its 
impulfe  i but  Nature  has  otherwife  provided ; as 
with  the  moft  extenfive  intelledls  to  command, 
Ihe  has  furnilhed  him  with,  a body  the  beft 
fitted  for  obedience. 


In 
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In  Infancy*,  however,  that  mind,  and  this 
body,  form  the  moft  helplefs  union  in  ail  ani- 
mated nature ; and,  if  any  thing  can  give  us  a 
piifure  of  complete  Imbecility,  it  is  a man 
when  juft  come  into  the  world.  The  infant 
juft  born  ftands  in  need  of  all  things,  without 
the  power  of  procuring  any.  The  lower  races 
of  animals,  upon  being  produced,  are  adlive, 
vigorous,  and  capable  of  felf-fupport ; but  the 
infant  is  obliged  to  wait  in  helplefs  expedla- 
tion  i and  its  cries  are  its  only  aid  to  procure 
fubfiftence. 

An  infant  juft  born  may  be  faid  to  come 
from  one  element  into  another;  for  from  the 
watery  fluid  in  which  it  was  furrounded,  it  now 
immerges  Into  air ; and  its  firft  cries  feem  to 
imply  how  greatly  it  regrets  the  change.  How 
much  longer  it  could  have  continued  in  a ftate 
of  almoft  total  infenfibility,  in  the  womb,  is 
impoflible  to  tell ; but  it  is  very  probable  that 
it  could  remain  there  fome  hours  more.  In  or- 
der to  throw  fome  light  upon  this  fubjeeft,  Mr. 
Buffbn  fo  placed  a pregnant  bitch  as  that  her 
puppies  were  brought  forth  in  warm  water,  in 
which  he  kept  them  above  half  an  hour  at  a time. 
However,  he  faw  no  change  in  the  animals^, 
thus  newly  brought  forth  ; they  continued  the 
whole  time  vigorous  ; and,  during  the  whole 
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time,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  blood  circulat- 
ed through  the  fame  channels  through  which  it 
pafl'ed  while  they  continued  in  the  womb. 

’ Almoft  all  animals  have  their  eyes  clofed  % 
for  fome  days  after  being  brought  into  the 
world.  The  infant  opens  them  the  inftant  of 
its  birth.  However,  it  feems  to  keep  them  fix- 
ed and  idle ; they  want  that  luftre  which  they 
acquire  by  degrees ; and  if  they  happen  to  move, 
it  is  rather  an  accidental  gaze  than  an  exertion 
of  the  acl  of  feeing.  The  light  alone  feems 
to  make  the  greateft  imprelTion  upon  them- 
The  eyes  of  infants  are  fometimes  found  turned 
to  the  place  where  it  is  ftrongeft  y and  the  pu- 
pil is  feen  to  dilate  and  diminifh,  as  in  grown 
perfons,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  it  re- 
ceives. But  ftill,  the  infant  is  incapable  of  dif- 
tinguifliing  objedls ; the  fenfe  of  feeing,  lik® 
the  reft  of  the  fenfes,  requires  an  habit  before  it 
becomes  any  way  ferviceable.  All  the  fenfes 
muft  be  compared  with  each  other,  and  muft 
be  made  to  corredb  the  defedls  of  one  another^, 
before  they  can  give  juft  information.  It  is 
probable,  therefore,  that  if  the  infant  could 
prefs  its  own  fenfations,  it  would  give  a very 
extraordinary  defcription  of  the  illufions  which 
it  fuffers  from  them.  The  fight  might,  perhaps, 
be  reprefented  as  inverting  objedbs,  or  multi- 

* BufFon,  voi.  iv.  p.  173, 
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plying  them  the  hearing,  inftead  of.  convey- 
ing one  uniform  tone,  might  be  laid  to  bring 
up  an  interrupted  fucceflion  of  noifes  ; aird  the 
touch  apparently  would  divide  one  body  into  as 
'many  as  there  are  fingers  that  grafped  it.  But 
all  thefe  errors  are  loft  in  one  common  confufed 
idea  of  exiftence ; and  it  is  happy  for  the  infant, 
that  it  then  can  make  but  very  little  ufe  of  its 
fenfes,  when  they  could  ferve  only  to  bring  it 
falfe  information. 

If  there  be  any  diftinif  fenfations,  thofe  of  pain 
feem  to  be  much  more  frequent  and  ftronger 
than  thofe  of  pleafure.  The  infant’s  cries  are  fuf- 
ficient  indications  of  the  uneafinefles  it  muft 
at  every  interval  endure ; while  in  the  begin- 
ing,  it  has  got  no  external  marks  to  teftify  its 
fatisfaftions.  It  is  not  till  after  forty  days  that 
it  is  feen  to  fmile ; and  not  till  that  time  alfo, 
the  tears  begin  to  appear,  its  former  expreflions 
of  uneafinels  being  always  without  them.  As 
to  any  other  marks  of  the  paftions,  the  infant 
being  as  yet  almoft  without  them,  it  can  ex- 
prefs  none  of  them  in  its  vifage;  which,  except 
in  the  adl  of  crying  and  laughing,  is  fixed  in  a 
fettled  fcrenity.  All  the  other  parts  of  the  body 
feem  equally  relaxed  and  feeble  j its  motions 
are  uncertain,  and  its  poftures  witliout  choice ; 
it  is  unable  to  ftand  upright ; its  hams  are 
yet  bent,  from  the  habit  which  it  received  from 
its  pofition  in  the  womb  j it  has  not  ftrength 
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enough  in  its  arms  to  ftretch  them  forward^ 
much  lefs  to  grafp  any  thing  with  its  hands ; it 
refts  juft  In  the  pofture  it  is  laidj  and,  if 
abandoned,  muft  continue  in  the  fame  pofition. 

Neverthelefs,  though  this  be  the  defcription 
of  infancy  among  mankind  in  general,  there  arq 
countries,  and  races,  among  whom  infancy  does 
not  feem  marked  with  fuch  utter  imbecillity, 
but  where  the  children,  not  long  after  they  are 
born,  appear  pofTefled  of  a greater  fhare  of  felf. 
fupport.  The  children  of  Negroes  have  a fur- 
prifing  degree  of  this  premature  induftry ; they 
are  able  to  walk  at  two  months ; or,  at  leaft,  to 
move  from  one  place  to  anotlier ; they  alfo  hang 
to  the  mother’s  back  without  any  afliftancc, 
and  feize  the  breaft  over  her  fhouldcr,  continu- 
ing in  this  pofture  till  flie  thinks  proper  to  lay 
them  down.  This  is  very  different  in  the  chil- 
dren of  our  countries,  that  feldom  are  able  to 
walk  under  a twelvemonth. 

The  fkin  of  children  newly  brought  forth,  is 
always  red,  proceeding  from  its  tranfparency, 
by  whicii  the  blood  beneath  appears  more  con- 
fpicuous.  Some  fay  that  this  rednefs  is  greateft 
in  thofe  children  that  are  afterwards  about  to 
have  the  fineft  complexions  j and  it  appears  rea- 
fonable  that  it  fliould  be  fo,  fince  the  thinneft 
/kins  are  always  the  faireft.  The  fize  of  a new- 
born infant  is  generally  about  twenty  inches, 
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and  its  weight  about  twelve  pounds.  The  head 
is  large,  and  all  the  members  delicate,  foft,  and 
pufty.  Thefe  appearances  alter  with  its  age  j 
as  it  grows  older,  the  head  becomes  lefs  in  pro- 
.portion  to  the  reft  of  the  bodyj  the  flefh  har- 
dens j the  bones  that  before  birth  grew  very 
thick  in  proportion,  now  lengthen  by  degrees, 
and  the  human  figure  more  and  more  acquires 
its  due  dimenfions.  In  fuch  children,  however, 
as  are  but  feeble  or  fickly,  the  head  always  con- 
tinues too  big  for  the  body;  the  heads  of  dwarfs 
being  extremely  large  in  proportion. 

Infants,  when  newly  born,  pafs  moft  of  their 
time  in  fleeping,  and  awake  with  crying,  ex- 
cited either  by  fenfations  of  pain,  or  of  hunger. 
Man,  when  come  to  maturity,  but  rarely  feels 
the  want  of  food,  as  eating  twice  or  thrice  in  the 
four  and  twenty  hours  is  known  to  fuffice  the 
moft  voracious : but  the  infant  may  be  confidered 
as  a little  glutton,  whofe  only  pleafure  confifts 
in  its  appetite ; and  this,  except  when  it  fleeps, 
it  is  never  eafy  without  fatisfying.  Thus  Na- 
ture has  adapted  different  defires  to  the  different 
periods  of  life ; each  as  it  feems  moft  neceflary 
for  human  fupport  or  fucceflion.  While  the 
animal  is  yet  forming,  hunger  excites  it  to  that 
fupply  which  is  neceflary  for  its  growth;  when 
it  is  completely  formed,  a different  appetite  takes 
place,  that  incites  it  to  communicate  exiftence. 
I hele  two  deflres  take  up  the  whole  attention 
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*at  difterent  periods,  but  are  very  feldom  found  to 
prevail  ftrongly  together  in  the  fame  age ; one 
pleafure  ever  ferving  to  reprefs  the  other  : and, 
if  we  find  a perfon  of  full  age,  placing  a prin- 
cipal part  of  his  happinefs  in  the  nature  and 
quantity  of  his  food,  we  have  ftrong  reafons  to 
fufpeiSt,  that  with  refpedt  to  his  other  appetites, 
he  ftill  retains  a part  of  the  imbecillity  of  his 
childhood. 

It  is  extraordinary,  however,  that  infants, 
who  are  thus  more  voracious  than  grown  per- 
fons,  are  neverthelefs  more  capable  of  fuftaining 
hun'j^er.  We  have  feveral  inftances,  in  acci- 
dental  cafes  of  famine,  in  which  the  child  has 
been  known  to  furvive  the  parent;  and  feen 
clinging  to  the  breaft  of  its  dead  mother.  Their 
little  bodies  alfo,  are  more  patient  of  cold; 
and  we  have  fimilar  inftances  of  the  mother’s 
perifliing  in  the  fnow,  while  the  infant  has  been 
found  alive  befide  her.  However,  if  we  examine 
the  internal  ftruiSture  of  infants,  we  ftiall  find  an 
obvious  reafon  for  both  thefe  advantages.  Their 
blood-veflels  are  known  to  be  much  larger  than 
in  adults ; and  their  nerves,  much  tliicker  and 
fofter : thus,  being  furniflied  with  a more  copi- 
ous quantity  of  juices,  both  of  the  nervous  and 
fanguinary  kinds,  the  infant  finds  a temporary 
fuftenance  in  this  fuperfluity,  and.  does  not  ex- 
pire till  both  are  exhaufted.  The  circulation 
alfo  being  larger  and  quicker,  fupplies  it  with 
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proportionable  warmth,  fo  that  it  is  more  capa- 
ble of  refifting  the  accidental  rigours  of  the 
weatlrer. 

The  firft  nourifliment  of  infants  is  well  known 
to  be  the  mother’s  milk ; and,  what  is  remark- 
able, the  infant  has  milk  in  its  own  breafts, 
which  may  be  fqueezed  out  by  comprelTion  : this 
nourifhment^becomes  lefs  giateful  as  the  child 
gathers  ftrength ; and  perhaps,  alfo,  more  un- 
wholfome.  However,  in  cold  countries,  which 
are  unfavourable  to  propagation,  and  v.  here  the 
female  has  feldom  above  three  or  four  children 
at  the  moft,  during  her  life,  fhe  continues  to 
fuckle  the  child  for  four  or  five  years  together. 
In  this  manner  the  mothers  of  Canada  and 
Greenland  are  often  feen  fuckling  two  or  three 
children,  of  different  ages,  at  a time. 

The  life  of  infants  is  very  precarious,  till  the 
age  of  three  or  four,  from  which  time  it  be- 
comes more  fecure;  and  when  a child  arrives  at 
its  feventh  year,  it  is  then  confidered  as  a more 
certain  life,  as  Mr.  Bufion  afl'erts,  than  at  any 
other  age  whatever.  It  appears,  from  Simpfon’s 
Tables,  that  of  a certain  number  of  children 
born  at  the  fame  time,  a fourth  part  are  found 
dead,  at  the  end  of  the  firft  year ; more  than  one 
tl)ird  at  the  end  of  the  fecond ; and,  at  leaft, 
half,  at  the  end  of  the  tliird ; fo  that  thofe  who 
live  to  be  above  three  years  old,  are  indulged  a 
longer  term  than  half  the  reft  of  their  fellow- 
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creatures.  Neverthelefs,  life,  at  that  perio(l> 
may  be  conftdeied  as  mere  animal  exiftence  j 
and  rather  a preparation  for,  than  an  enjoyment 
of  thofe  fatisfaftions,  both  of  mind  and  body, 
that  make  life  of  real  value ; and  hence  it  is 
more  natural  for  mankind  to  deplore  a fellow- 
creature,  cut  off  in  the  bloom  of  life,  than  one 
dying  in  early  infancy.  The  one,  by  living  up 
to  youth,  and  thus  wading  through  the  difad- 
vantageous  parts  of  exiftence,  feems  to  have 
earned  a ftiort  continuance  of  its  enjoyments  j 
the  infant,  on  the  contrary,  has  ferved  but  a 
ftiort  apprenticefhip  to  pain  j and,  when  taken 
away,  may  be  conftdered  as  refeued  from  a long 
continuance  of  mifery. 

There  is  fomething  very  remarkable  in  the 
growth  of  the  human  body*.  The  embryo  in 
the  womb  continues  to  encreafe  ftill  more  and 
more,  till  it  is  born.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
child’s  growth  is  lefs  every  yeai-  till  the  time  of 
puberty,  when  it  feems  to  ftart  up  of  a fudden. 
Thus,  for  inftance,  the  embryo,  which  is  an 
inch  long,  in  the  firft  month,  grows  but  one 
inch  and  a quarter  in  the  fecond  j it  then  grows 
one  and  an  half  in  the  third  j two  and  an  half  in 
tlie  fourth  j and  in  this  manner  it  keeps  en- 
creafmg,  till  in  the  laft  month  of  its  continuance 
it  is  adtually  found  to  grow  four  inches;  and, 

* Mr.  BufFon,  vol.  iv.  p,  173. 
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in  the  whole,  about  eighteen  inches  long.  But 
it  is  otherwife  with  the  child  when  born ; if  we 
fuppofe  it  eighteen  inches  at  that  time,  it  grows, 
in  the  firft  year,  fix  or  feven  inches;  in  the 
fecond  year,  it  grows  but  four  inches;  in  the 
third  year,  about  three ; and  fo  on,  at  the  rate  of 
about  an  inch  and  an  half,  or  two  inches,  each 
year,  till  the  time  of  puberty,  when  Nature 
feems  to  make  one  great  laft  effort,  to  com- 
plete her  work,  and  unfold  the  whole  animal 
machine. 

The  growth  of  the  mind  in  children  feems  to 
correfpond  with  that  of  the  body.  The  com- 
parative progrefs  of  the  underftanding  is  greater 
in  infants  than  in  children  of  three  or  four  years 
old.  If  we  only  refleiSl  a moment  on  the 
amazing  acquifitions  that  an  infant  makes  in  the 
firft  and  fecond  years  of  life,  we  fhall  have  much 
caufe  for  wonder.  Being  fent  into  a world 
where  every  thing  is  new  and  unknown,  the 
firft  months  of  life  are  fpent  in  a kind  of  torpid 
amazement;  an  attention  diftrafted  by  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  objeifts  that  prefs  to  be  known.  The 
firft  labour,  therefore,  of  the  little  learner  is,  to 
corre61:  the  illufions  of  the  fenfes,  to  diftinguifh 
one  objeft  from  another,  and  to  exert  the 
memory,  fo  as  to  know  them  again.  In  this 
manner  a child  of  a year  old  has  already  made  a 
thoufand  experiments ; all  which  it  has  properly 
ranged,  and  diftindtly  remembers.  Light,  heat, 
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fire,  fweets,  and  bitters,  founds  foft  or  terrible, 
are  all  diftinguifhed  at  the  end  of  a very  few 
months.  Befides  this,  every  perfon  the  child 
knows,  every  individual  obje£t  it  becomes  fond 
of,  its  rattles,  or  its  bells,  may  be  all  confidered 
as  fo  many  new  leflbns  to  the  young  mind,  with 
which  it  has  not  become  acquainted,  without 
repeated  exertions  of  the  underftanding.  At 
this  period  of  life,  tlie  ktrowledge  of  every  indi- 
vidual objedf  cannot  be  acquired  without  the 
fame  effort  which,  when  grown  up,  is  employed 
upon  the  moft  abftradl  idea:  every  thing  the 
child  hears  or  fees,  all  the  marks  and  chara6fers 
of  nature,  are  as  much  unknown,  and  require 
the  fame  attention  to  attain,  as  if  tlie  reader  were 
let  to  underhand  the  charadlers  of  an  Ethiopic 
manufcript ; and  yet  we  fee  in  how  lliort  a time 
the  little  ftudent  begins  to  underhand  them  all, 
and  to  give  evident  marks  of  early  induhry. 

It  is'  very  amufmg  to  purfue  the  young  mind, 
while  employed  in  its  firh  attainments.  At 
about  a year  old,  the  fame  necelEties  that  firh 
engaged  its  faculties,  encreafe,  as  its  acquaint- 
ance with  nature  enlarges.  Its  hudies,  there- 
fore, if  I may  ufe  the  expreflion,  are  no  way  re- 
laxed i for  having  experienced  what  gave  plea- 
fure  at  one  time,  it  defires  a repetition  of  it 
from  the  fame  objedi;  and,  in  order  to  obtain 
this,  that  objedl  muh  be  pointed  out;  here^ 
therefore,  a new  neceffity  arifcs^  which,  very 
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often,  neither  its  little  arts  nor  importunities  can 
remove;  fo  that  the  child  is  at  laft  obliged  to 
fct  about  naming  the  objefts  it  defires  to  poflefs 
or  avoid.  In  beginning  to  fpeak,  which  is 
ufually  about  a year  old,  children  find  a thoufand 
difficulties.  It  is  not  without  repeated  trials 
that  they  come  to  pronounce  any  one  of  the  let- 
ters ; nor  without  an  effort  of  the  memory,  that 
they  can  retain  them.  For  this  reafon,  we 
frequently  fee  them  attempting  a found  which 
they  had  learned,  but  forgot;  and  when  they 
have  failed,  I have  often  feen  their  attempt 
attended  with  apparent  confufion.  The  letters 
fooneft  learned,  are  thofe  Avhich  are  moft  eafily 
formed ; thus  A and  B require  an  obvious  dif- 
pofition  of  the  organs,  and  their  pronunciation 
is  confequently  foon  attained.  Z and  R,  which 
require  a more  complicated  pofition,  are  learned 
with  greater  difficulty.  And  this  may,  perhaps, 
be  the  reafon  why  the  children  in  fome  countries 
fpeak  fooner  than  in  others;  for  the  letters 
moftly  occurring  in  the  language  of  one  coun- 
try, being  fuch  as  are  of  eafy  pronunciation, 
that  language  is  of  courfe  more  eafily  attained. 
In  this  manner  the  children  of  the  Italians  are 
faid  to  fpeak  fooner  than  thofe  of  the  Germans; 
the  language  of  the  one  being  fmooth  and  open ; 
that  of  the  other,  crowded  with  confonants,  ajid 
extremelyvguttural. 
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But  be  this  as  it  will,  in  all  countries,  chil- 
dren are  found  able  to  exprefs  the  greateft 
part  of  their  wants  by  the  time  they  arrive 
at  two  years  old  j and  from  the  moment  the 
neceffity  of  learning  new  words  ceafes,  tliey 
relax  their  induftry.  It  is  then  that  the  mind, 
like  the  body,  feems  every  year  to  make  flow 
advances  j and,  in  order  to  fpur  up  attention, 
many  lyftems  of  education  have  been  con- 
trived. 

Almoft  every  philofopher  who  has  written  on 
the  education  of  children,  has  been  willing  to 
point  out  a method  of  his  own,  chiefly  profefling 
to  advance  the  health,  and  improve  the  intelledfs 
at  the  fame  time.  Thefe  are  ufually  found  to  J 
begin  with  finding  nothing  right  in  the  common 
praftice  j and  by  urging  a total  reformation. 

In  confequence  of  this,  nothing  can  be  more 
wild  or  imaginary  than  their  various  fyftems  of 
improvement.  Some  will  have  the  children 
every  day  plunged  in  cold  water,  in  order  to 
ftrengthen  their  bodies;  they  will  have  them 
converfe  with  the  fervants  in  notliing  but  the 
Latin  language,  in  order  to  ftrengthen  their  j 
minds  ; every  hour  of  the  day  muft  be  appointed 
for  its  'own  ftudies,  and  the  child  muft  leaim  to 
make  thefe  very  ftudies  an  amufement;  till  about 
the  age  of  ten  or  eleven  it  becomes  a prodigy 
of  premature  improvement.  Quite  ©ppofite  to  , 
this,  we  have  others,  whom  the  courtefy.  of 
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mankind  alfo  calls  philofophers  : and  they  will 
have  the  child  learn  nothing  till  the  age  of  ten 
or  eleven,'  at  which  the  former  has  attained  fo 
much  perfeftion  ; with  them  the  mind  is  to  be 
kept  empty,  until  it  has  a proper  diftinclion  of 
fome  metaphyfical  ideas  about  truth  ; and  the 
promifmg  pupil  is  debarred  the  ufe  of  even  his 
own  faculties,  left  they  ftiould  condudf  him  into 
prejudice  and  error.  In  this  manner,  fome  men, 
whom  fafhion  has  celebrated  for  profound  and 
fine  thinkers,  have  given  their  hazarded  and 
untried  conjedlures,  upon  one  of  ^e  moft  im- 
portant fubjedds  in  the  world,  and  the  moft  in- 
terefting  to  humanity.  When  men  fpeculate  at 
liberty  upon  innate  ideas,  or  the  abftradled 
diftinddions  between  will  and  power,  they  may 
be  permitted  to  enjoy  their  fyftems  at  pleafure, 
as  tliey  are  harmlefs,  although  they  may  be 
wrong  ; but  when  they  alledge  that  children  are 
to  be  every  day  plunged  in  cold  water,  and 
wdiatever  be  their  conftitution,  indifcriminately 
inured  to  cold  and  moifture ; that  they  are  to 
be  kept  wet  in  the  feet,  to  prevent  their  catch- 
ing cold  ; and  never  to  be  corredled  when  young, 
for  fear  of  breaking  their  fpirits  w'hen  old; 
thefe  are  fuch  noxious  errors,  that  all  reafonable 
men  fhould  endeavour  to  oppofe  them.  Many 
have  been  the  children  whom  thefe  opinions, 
began  in  [peculation,  have  injured  or  deftroyed 
in  pradlice ; and  I have  feen  many  a little  phi- 
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lofophical  martyr,  who  I wiflied,  but  was  un- 
able to  relieve. 

If  any  fyftem  be  therefore  neceflary,  it  is  one 
that  would  ferve  to  fliew  a very  plain  point ; 
that  very  little  fyftem  is  neceflary.  The  natu- 
ral and  common  courfe  of  education  is  in  every 
refpe<5t  the  beft  : I mean  that  in  which  the  child 
is  permitted  to  play  among  its  little  equals, 
from  whofe  flmilar  inftruftions  it  often  gains 
the  moft  ufeful  ftores  of  knowledge.  A child 
is  not  idle  becaufe  it  is  playing  about  the  fields, 
or  purfuing  a butterfly;  it  is  all  this  time 
ftoring  its  mind  with  objefts,  upon  the  nature, 
the  properties,  and  the  relations  of  which  fu- 
ture curiofity  may  fpeculate. 

I have  ever  found  it  a vain  tafk  to  try  to 
make  a child’s  learning  its  amufement ; nor  do 
I fee  what  good  end  it  would  anfwer  were  it 
adlually  attained.  The  child,  as  was  faid,  ought 
to  have  its  fhare  of  play,  and  it  will  be  benefited 
thereby ; and  for  every  reafon  alfo,  it  ought  to 
have  its  fhare  of  labour.  The  mind,  by  early 
labour,  will  be  thus  accuftomed  to  fatigues  aijd 
fubordination ; and  whatever  be  tlie  perfon’s 
future  employment  in  life,  he  will  be  better 
fitted  to  endure  it : he  will  be  thus  enabled  to 
fupport  the  drudgeries  of  office  with  content;' 
or  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  of  life  with  variety. 
The  child,  therefore,  fhould  by  times  be  put  to 
its  duty ; and  be  taught  to  know,  that  the  tafk 
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is  to  be  done,  or  the  punifhment  to  be  endured. 
I do  not  objedt  againft  alluring  it  to  duty  by  re- 
ward ; but  we  well  know,  that  the  mind  will  be 
more  ftrongly  ftimulated  by  pain ; and  both  may, 
upon  fome  occafions,  take  their  turn  to  operate. 
In  this  maimer,  a child,  by  playing  with  its 
equals  abroad,  and  labouring  with  them  at 
fchool,  will  acquire  more  health  and  know- 
ledge than  by  being  bred  up  under  the  wing  of 
any  fpeculative  fyftem-makerj  and  will  be  thus 
qualified  for  a life  of  adiivity  and  obedience.  It 
is  true,  indeed,  that  when  educated  in  this  man- 
ner, the  boy  may  not  be  fo  feemingly  fenfible 
and  forward  as  one  bred  up  under  folitary  in- 
ftruftion ; and,  perhaps,  this  early  forwardnefs  is 
more  engaging  than  ufeful.  It  is  well  known, 
that  many  of  thofe  children  who  have  been  fuch 
prodigies  of  literature  before  ten,  have  not 
made  an  adequate  progrefs  to  twenty.  It 
Ihould  feem,  that  they  only  began  learning 
manly  things  before  their  time;  and,  while 
others  were  bufied  in  picking  up  that  know- 
ledge adapted  to  tlieir  age  and  curiofity,  thefe 
were  forced  upon  fubjeits  unfuited  to  their 
years ; and,  upon  that  account  alone,  appearing 
extraordinary.  The  Hock  of  knowledge  in 
both  may  be  equal ; but  with  this  difference, 
that  each  is  yet  to  learn  what  the  other 
knows. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  acquifitions 
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of  children  at  ten  or  twelve,  their  greateft,  and 
moll  rapid  progrefs,  is  made  when  they  arrive 
near  the  age  of  puberty.  It  is  then  that  all  the 
powers  of  nature  feem  at  work  in  lengthening 
the  mind,  and  completing  the  body : the  youth 
acquires  courage,  and  the  virgin  modefty  j the 
mind,  with  new  fenfations,  aflumes  new  powers; 
it  conceives  with  greater  force,  and  remembers 
with  greater  tenacity.  About  this  time,  there- 
fore, which  is  various  in  different  countries, 
more  is  learned  in  one  year  than  in  any  two  of 
the  preceding ; and  on  this  age,  in  particular, 
the  greateft  weight  of  inflrudlion  ought  to  be 
thrown. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Of  Puberty.  ' 

IT  has  been  often  faid,  that  the  feafon  of  youth 
is  the  feafon  of  pleafures  : but  this  can  only 
be  true  in  favage  countries,  where  but  little  pre- 
paration is  made  for  the  perfe£lion  of  human 
nature ; and  where  the  mind  has  but  a very 
fmall  part  in  the  enjoyment.  It  is  otherwife  in 
thofe  places  where  nature  is  carried  to  the 
higheft  pitch  of  refinement,  in  which  this  feafon 
of  the  greateft  fenfual  delight  is  wifely  made 
fubfervient  to  the  fucceeding,  and  more  rational 
one  of  manhood.  Youth,  with  us,  is  but  a 
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fcene  of  preparation ; a drama,  upon  the  right 
condudf  of  which  all  future  happinefs  is  to  de- 
pend. The  youth  who  follows  his  appetites, 
too  foon  feizes  the  cup,  before  it  has  received 
its  beft  ingredients;  and,  by  anticipating  his 
pleafures,  robs  the  remaining  parts  of  life 
of  their  (hare  ; fo  that  his  eagernefs  only  pro- 
duces a manhood  of  imbecillity,  and  an  age  of 
pain. 

The  time  of  puberty  is  dilFerent  in  various 
countries,  and  always  more  late  in  men  than  in 
women.  In  tlie  warm  countries  of  India,  the 
women  are  marriageable  at  nine  or  ten,  and 
the  men  at  twelve  or  thirteen.  It  is  alfo  dif- 
ferent in  cities  where  the  inhabitants  lead  a 
more  foft,  luxurious  life,  from  the  country 
where  they  work  harder,  and  fare  lefs  deli- 
cately. Its  fymptoms  are  feldom  alike  in  dif- 
ferent perfons;  but  it  is  ufually  known  by  a 
fwelling  of  the  breafts  in  one  fex,  and  a rough- 
nefs  of  the  voice  in  the  other.  At  this  fea- 
fon  allb,  the  women  feem  to  acquire  new  beau- 
ty, while  the  men  lofe  all  that  delicate  effe- 
minacy of  countenance  which  they  had  when 
boys. 

All  countries,  in  proportion  as  they  are  ci- 
vilized or  barbarous,,  improve  or  degrade  the 
nuptial  latisfa6tion.  In  thofe  miferable  regions, 
where  ftrength  makes  the  only  law,  the  ftronger 
fex  exerts  its  power,,  and  becomes  the  tyrant 

over 
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over  the  weaker : while  the  inhabitant  of  Ne- 
groland  is  indolently  taking  his  pleafure  in  the 
fields,  his  wife  is  obliged  to  till  the  grounds, 
that  fervc  for  their  mutual  fupport.  It  is  thus 
in  all  barbarous  countries,  where  the  men  throw 
all  the  laborious  duties  of  life  upon  the  women; 
and,  regardlefs  of  beauty,  put  the  fofter  fex 
to  thofe  employments  that  muft  eftedlually  de- 
ftroy  it. 

But,  in  countries  that  are  half  barbarous,  par- 
ticularly wherever  Mahometanifm  prevails,  the 
men  run  into  the  very  oppofite  extreme.  Equal- 
ly brutal  with  the  former,  they  exert  their  ty- 
ranny over  the  weaker  fex,  and  confider  that 
half  of  the  human  creation  as  merely  made  to  be 
fubfervient  to  the  depraved  defires  of  the  otlier. 
The  chief,  and  indeed  the  only  aim  of  an  Afiatic, 
is  to  be  pofTeft  of  many  women  ; and  to  be  able 
to  furnifh  a feraglio  is  the  only  tendency  of  his 
ambition.  As  the  favage  was  totally  regard- 
lefs of  beauty,  he  on  the  contrary,  prizes  it  too 
highly ; he  excludes  the  perfon  who  is  pofleft 
of  fuch  perfonal  attra£Hons,  from  any  fhare  in 
the  duties,  or  employments  of  life ; and,  as  if 
willing  to  engrofs  all  beauty  to  himfelf,  encreafes 
the  number  of  his  captives  in  proportion  to  the 
progrefs  of  his  fortune.  In  this  manner  he 
vainly  expects  to  augment  his  fatisfadlions,  by 
feeking  from  many,  that  happinefs  which  he 
ought  to  look  for  in  the  fociety  of  one  alone. 

He 
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He  lives  a gloomy  tyrant,  amidft  \vretches  of  his 
own  making  he  feels  none  of  thofe  endearments 
which  fpring  from  affedfion,  none  of  thofe  de- 
licacies which  arife  from  knowledge.  His  mif- 
■treffes,  being  fhut  out  from  the  world,  and  to- 
tally ignorant  of  all  that  pafles  there,  have  no 
arts  to  entertain  his  mind,  or  calm  his  anxieties  j 
the  day  pafles  with  them  in  fullen  filence,  or 
languid  repofej  appetite  can  furnifh  but  few 
cpportunities  of  varying  the  fcene ; and  all 
that  falls  beyond  it  mull:  be  irkfome  expedla- 
tion. 

, From  this  avarice  of  women,  if  I may  be  al- 
lowed to  exprefs  it  fo,  has  proceeded  that  jea- 
loufy  and  fufpicion  which  ever  attends  the  mi- 
fer ; hence  thofe  low  and  barbarous  methods  of 
keeping  the  women  of  thofe  countries  guard- 
ed, and  of  making,  and  procuring  eunuchs  to  at- 
tend them.  Thefe  unhappy  creatures  are  of 
two  kinds,  the  white  and  the  black.  The  white 
are  generally  made  in  the  country  where  they 
refide,  being  but  partly  deprived  of  the  marks 
of  virility ; the  black  are  generally  brought 
from  the  interior  parts  of  Africa,  and  are  made 
entirely  bare.  Thefe  are  chiefly  chofen  for 
their  deformity ; the  thicker  the  lips,  the  flatter 
the  nofe,  and  the  more  black  the  teetli,  the 
more  valuable  the  eunuch ; fo  that  the  vile 
jealoufy  of  mankind  here  inverts  the  order  of 
Nature  j and  the  poor  wretch  finds  himfelf  va- 
lued 
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lued  in  proportion  to  his  deficiencies.  In  Italy, 
where  this  barbarous  cultom  is  flill  retained, 
and  eunuchs  are  made,  in  order  to  improve  the  - 
voice,  the  laws  are  I'everely  aimed  againtt  fuch 
practice ; fo  that  being  entirely  prohibited,  none 
but  the  poorell,  and  moft  abandoned  of  the 
people,  ftill  fecretly  pradlife  it  upon  their  chil- 
dren. Of  thofe  ferved  in  this  manner,  not  one 
in  ten  is  found  to  become  a finger ; but  fuch  is 
the  luxurious  folly  of  the  times,  that  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  one  amply  'compenfates  for  the  failure 
of  the  reft.  It  is  very  difficult  to  account  for 
the  alterations  which  caftration  makes  in  the 
voice,  and  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  ^'he 
eunuch  is  fhaped  differently  from  others.  His 
legs  are  of  an  equal  thicknefs  above  and  below  ; 
his  knees  weak  j his  ftioulders  narrow  ; and  his 
beard  thin  and  downy.  In  this  manner  his  per- 
fon  is  rendered  more  deformed  j but  his  defires, 
as  I am  told,  ftill  continue  the  fame ; and  ac- 
tuallyj  in  Afia,  fome  of  them  are  found  to 
have  their  feraglios,  as  well  as  their  mafters. 
Even  in  our  country,  we  have  an  inftance  of  a 
very  fine  woman’s  being  married  to  one  of  them, 
whofe  appearance  was  the  moft  unpromifing  j 
and,  what  is  more  extraordinary  ftill,  I am  told, 
that  this  couple  continue  perfeftly  happy  in  each 
other’s  fociety. 

The  mere  neceffities  of  life  feem  the  only 
aim  of  the  favage}  the  fenfual  pleafures  are  the 
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only  ftudy  of  the  femi-barbarian ; but  the  re- 
finement of  fenfuality,  by  reafon,  is  the  boaft  of 
real  politenefs.  Among  the  merely  barbarous 
nations,  fuch  as  the  natives  of  Madagafcar,  or 
the  inhabitants  of  Congo,  nothing  is  defired 
fo  ardently  as  to  proftitute  their  wives,  or 
daughters,  to  ftrangers,  for  the  moft  trifling 
advantages;  they  will  account  it  a difhonour 
not  to  be  among  the  foremoft  who  are  thus  re- 
ceived into  favour  ; on  the  other  hand,  the  Ma- 
hometan keeps  his  wife  faithful,  by  confining 
her  perfon ; and  n oald  inftantly  put  her  to 
death  if  he  but  fufpe£led  her  chaftity.  With 
the  politer  inhabitants  of  Europe  both  thefe 
barbarous  extremes  are  avoided ; the: woman’s 
perfon  is  left  free,  and  no  conftraint  is  impofed 
but  upon  her  afFeftions.  The  palEon  of  love, 
which  may  be  confidered.as  the  nice  condudl  of 
ruder  defire,  is  only  known,  and  pradfifed  in 
this  part  of  the  world ; fo  that  what  other  na- 
tions ;guard  as  their  right,  the  more  delicate 
European  is  contented  to  afk  as  a favour.  In 
this  manner,  the  concurrence  of  mutual  appe- 
tite contributes  to  increafe  mutual  fatisfadlion; 
and  the  power  on  one  fide  of  refufing,  makes 
every  blelfing  more  grateful  when  obtained  by 
the  other.  In  barbarous  countries,  woman  is 
confidered  merely  as  an  ufeful  flave ; in  fuch 
as  are  fomewhat  more  refined,  fhe  is  regarded 
as  a defirable  toy;  in  countries  entirely  po- 
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Uflied,  fhe  enjoys  jufter  privileges  the  wife 
being  confidered  as  an  ufeful  friend,  and  an 
agreeable  miftrefs.  Her  mind  is  ftill  more  priz- 
ed than  her  perfon  ; and  without  the  improve- 
ment of  both,  fhe  can  never  expedl  to  become 
truly  agreeable ; for  her  good  fenfe  alone  can 
preferve  what  fhe  has  gained  by  her  beauty. 

Female  beauty,  as  was  faid,  is  always  feen  to 
improve  about  the  age  of  puberty;  but,  if  we 
fhould  attempt  to  define  in  what  this  beauty 
conlifts,  or  what  conftitutes  its  perfection,  we 
fhould  find  nothing  more  difficult  to  determine. 
Every  country  has  its  peculiar  way  of  think- 
ing, in  this  refpect ; and  even  the  fame  coun- 
try thinks  differently,  at  different  times.  The 
ancients  had  a very  different  tafle  from  what 
prevails  at  prefent.  The  eye-brows  joining 
in  the  middle  was  confidered  as  a very  pecu- 
liar grace,  by  Tibullus,  in  the  enumeration  of 
the  charms  of  his  miftrefs.  Narrow  foreheads 
were  approved  of,  and  fcarce  any  of  the  Ro- 
man ladies  that  are  celebrated  for  their  other 
perfections,  but  are  alfo  praifed  for  the  rednefs 
of  their  hair.  The  nofe  alfo  of  the  Grecian 
V enus,  was  fuch  as  would  appear  at  prefent  an 
actual  deformity;  as  it  fell  in  a flraight  line 
from  the  forehead,  without  the  fmallefl  finking 
between  the  eyes  ; without  which  we  never  fee 
a face  at  prefent. 

Among  the  moderns,  every  country  feems  to 

have 
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have  peculiar  ideas  of  beauty  The  Perfians 
admire  large  eye-brows,  joining  in  the  middle; 
the  edges  and  corners  of  the  eyes  are  tinctured 
widi  black,  and  the  fize  of  the  head  is  encreaf- 
ed  by  a great  variety  of  bandages,  formed  into  a 
turban.  In  fome  parts  of  India,  black  teeth  and 
white  hair,  are  defired  witli  ardour;  and  one 
of  the  principal  employments  of  the  women 
of  Thibet,  is  to  redden  the  teeth  with  herbs, 
and  to  make  their  hair  white  by  a certain  pre-. 
paration.  The  paflion  for  coloured  teeth  ob- 
tains alfo  in  China,  and  Japan;  where,  to  com- 
plete their  idea  of  beauty,  the  objedl  of  delire 
muft  have  little  eyes,  nearly  doled,  feet  ex- 
tremely fmall,  and  a waift  far  from  being  fhape- 
ly.  There  are  fome  nations  of  the  American 
Indians,  that  flatten  the  head  of  their  children, 
by  keeping  them,  while  young,  fqueezed  between 
two  boards,  fo  as  to  make  the  vifage  much  larger 
tlian  it  would  naturally  be.  Others  flatten  the 
head  at  top ; and  others  make  it  as  round  as 
they  poflibly  can.  The  inhabitants  along  the 
weftern  coafts  of  Africa,  have  a very  extraor- 
dinary tafte  for  beauty.  A flat  nofe,  thick  lips, 
and  a jet  black  complexion,  are  there  the  moft 
indulgent  gifts  of  nature.  Such,  indeed,  they 
are  all,  in  fpme  degree,  found  to  polTefs.  How- 
ever, they  take  care,  by  aft,  to  encreafe.the  na- 
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tural  deformities,  as  they  fhould  feem  to  us  ; 
and  they  have  many  additional  methods  of  ren- 
dering the  perfons  ftill  more  frightfully  pleaf- 
ing.  The  whole  body  and  vifage  is  often  fear- 
red  with  a variety  of  monftrous  figures ; which 
is  not  done  without  great  pain,  and  repeated 
incifion  j and  even  fometimes,  parts  of  the  body 
are  cut  away.  But  it  would  be  endlefs  to  re- 
mark the  various  arts  which  caprice,  or  cuftom, 
has  employed  to  diftort  and  disfigure  the  body, 
in  order  to  render  it  more  pleafing : in  faft, 
every  nation,  how  barbarous  foever,  feems  un- 
fatisfied  with  the  human  figure,  as  Nature”  has 
left  it,  and  has  its-  peculiar  arts  of  heightening 
beauty.  Painting,  powdering,  cutting,  boring 
the  nofe,  and  the  ears,  lenthening  the  one,  and 
deprefling  the  other,  are  arts  praitifed  in  many 
countries  ; and,  in  fome  degree,  admired  in  all. 
Thefe  arts  might  have  been  at  firft  introduced 
to  hide  epidemic  deformities ; cuftom,  by  de- 
.grees,  reconciles  them  to  the  view  j till,  from 
looking  upon  them  with  indifference,  the  eye 
at  length  begins  to  gaze  with  pleafu^re. 
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Of  the  Age  of  Manhood*. 

TH  E human  body  attains  to  its  full  height 
during  the  age  of  puberty ; or,  at  leaft,  a 
(hort  time  after.  Some  young  people  are  found 
to  ceafe  growing  at  fourteen,  or  fifteen  ; others 
continue  their  growth  till  two  or  three  and 
twenty.  During  this  period  they  are  all  of  a 
flender  make  j their  thighs  and  legs  fmall,  and 
the  mufcular  parts  as  yet  unfilled.  But,  by  de- 
grees, the  flefhy  fibres  augment ; the  mufcles 
fwell,  and  afllime  their  figure ; the  limbs  be- 
come proportioned,  and  rounder  j and,  before 
the  age  of  thirty,  the  body,  in  men,  has  ac- 
quired the  moft  perfedf  fymmetry.  In  women, 
the  body  arrives  at  perfeftion  much  fooner,  as  they 
arrive  at  the  age  of  maturity  more  early ; the 
mufcles,  and  all  the  other  parts  being  weaker, 
lefs  compail  and  folid,  than  thofe  of  man,  they 
require  lefs  time  in  coming  to  perfe£fion  j and, 
as  they  are  lefs  in  fize,  that  fize  is  fooner  com- 

* This  chapter  is  tranflated  from  Mr.  Buffon,  whofe 
defcription  is  very  excellent.  Wliatever  I have  added  is 
marked  by  inverted  copimas,  “ thus.”  And  In  what- 
ever trifling  points  I have  dift'ered,  the  notes  will  ferve 
to  Ihew. 
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pleted.  Hence  the  perfons  of  women  are  found 
to  be  as  complete  at  twenty,  as  thofe  of  men 
are  found  to  be  at  thirty.  ' 

The  body  of  a -well-fhaped  man  ought  to  be 
fquare ; the  mufcles  fhould  be  exprefled  with 
boldnefs,  and  the  lines  of  the  face  flrongly 
marked.  In  the  woman,  all  the  colours  fhould 
be  rounder,  the  lines  fofter,  and  the  features 
more  delicate.  Strength  and  majefty  belong  to 
the  man,  grace  and  foftnefs  are  the  peculiar 
embellifhments  of  the  other  fex.  In  both,  every 
part  of  their  form  declares  their  fovereignty 
over  other  creatures.  Man  fupports  his  body 
ere£l ; his  attitude  is  that  of  command  j and  his 
face,  which  is  turned  towards  the  heavens,  dif-  ' 
plays  the  dignity  of  his  ftation.  The  image  of  his 
foul  is  painted  in  his  vifage ; and  the  excellence 
of  his  nature  penetrates  through  the  material 
form  in  which  it  is  enclofed.  His  majeftic  port, 
his  fedate,  and  refolute  ftep,  announce  the 
noblenefs  of  his  rank.  He  touches  the  earth 
only  with  his  extremity;  and  beholds  it  as  if  at 
a difdainful  diftance.  His  arms  are  not  given 
him,  as  to  other  creatures,  for  pillars  of  fup- 
port ; nor  does  he  lofe,  by  rendering  them  cal- 
lous againft  the  ground,  that  delicacy  of  touch 
which  furnifhes  him  with  fo  many  of  his  enjoy- 
ments. His  hands  are  made  for  very  different 
purpofes ; to  fecond  every  intention  of  his  will, 
and  to  perfe£l  the  gifts  of  Nature. 
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When  the  foul  is  at  reft,  all  the  features  of 
the  vifage  feein  fettled  in  a ftate  of  profound 
tranquillity.  Their  proportion,  their  union,  and 
their  harmony  fecm  to  mark  the  fweet  ferenity 
of  the  mind,  and  give  a true  information  of 
what  pafles  within.  But,  when  the  foul  is  ex- 
cited, the  human  vifage  becomes  a living  pic- 
ture ; where  the  paflions  are  expreflcd  with  'as 
much  delicacy  as  energy,  where  every  motion 
is  deftgned  by  fome  correfpondent  feature,  where 
every  impreflion  anticipates  the  will,  and  betrays 
thofe  hidden  agitations,  that  he  would  often  wifti 
to  conceal. 

It  is  particularly  in  the  eyes  that  the  paflions 
are  painted  ; and  in  which  we  may  moft  readily 
difcover  their  beginning.  The  eye  feems  to 
belong  to  the  foul  more  than  any  other  organ ; 
it  feems  to  participate  of  all  its  emotions ; as 
well  the  moft  foft  and  tender,  as  the  moft  tu- 
multuous and  forceful.  It  not  only  receives,  but 
tranfmits  them  by  fympathy  ; the  obfer\dng  eye 
of  one  catches  the  fecret  fire  from  anotlier ; and 
the  paflion  thus  often  becomes  general. 

Such  perfons  as  are  fhort-fighted  labour  un- 
der a particular  difadvantage,  in  this  refpecft. 
They  are,  in  a manner,  entirely  cut  off"  from 
the  language  of  the  eyes  j and  this  gives  an  air 
of  ftupidity  to  the  face,  which  often  produces 
very  unfavourable  prepoireflions.  However  in- 
telligent we  find  fuch  perfons  to  be,  we  can 
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itarcely  be  brought  back  from  our  firft  preju- 
dice, and  often  continue  in  the  firft  erroneous 
opinion.  In  this  manner  we  are  too  much  in- 
duced to  judge  of  men  by  their  phyfiognomy; 
and  having,  perhaps,  at  firft,  caught  up  our 
judgments  premaXurely,  they  mechanically  in- 
fluence us  aft  our  lives  after.  This  extends 
even  to  the  very  colour,  or  the  cut  of  people’s 
cloaths  j and  we  fhould  for  this  reafon  be  care- 
ful, even  in  fuch  trifling  particulars,  fince  they 
go  to  make  up  a part  of  the  total  judgment 
which  thofe  we  converfe  with  may  form  to  our 
advantage. 

The  vivacity,  or  the  languid  motion  of  the 
eyes,  give  the  ftrongeft  marks  to  phyfiognomy; 
and  their  colour  contributes  ftill  more  to  enforce 
the  expreflion.  The  different  colours  of  the  eye 
are  the  dark  hazJe,  the  light  hazle,  the  green,  the 
blue,  and  ^rey,  the  whitifh  grey,  “ and  alfo  the 
red.”  Thefedifferent  colours  arife  from  the  diffe-  • 
rent  colours  of  the  little  mufcles  that  ferve  to  con- 
tracl  the  pupil  j “ and  they  are  very  often  found' 
to  change  colour  with  diforder,  and  with  age.” 

The  moft  ordinary  colours  are  the  hazle  and 
the  blue,  and  very  often  both  thefe  colours  .are 
found  in  the  eyes  of  the  fame  perfon.  Thofe 
eyes  which  are  called  black  are-only  of  the  dark 
ha^le,  which  may  be  eafiiy  feen  Upon-doferdn- 
fpeiStion;  however,  thofe  eyes  are  reckoned 
the  moft  beautiful  where^  the  ftiade  is  the  deep- 
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eft;  and  either  in  thefe,  or  the  blue  eyes,  the 
fire,  which  gives  its  fineft  expreflion  to  the  eye, 
is  more  diftinguifhable  in  proportion  to  the 
darknefs  of  the  tint.  For  this  reafon,  the  black- 
eyes,  as  they  are  called,  have  the  greateft  viva- 
city; but,  probably,  the  blue  have  the  moft 
powerful  efteift  in  beauty,  as  they  refledf  a greater 
variety  of  lights,  being  compofed  of  more  vari- 
ous colours. 

This  variety,  which  is  found  in  the  colour  of 
the  eyes,  is  peculiar  to  man,  and  one  or  two 
other  kinds  of  animals;  but,  in  general,  the 
colour  in  any  one  individual  is  the  fame  in  all 
the  reft.  The  eyes  of  oxen  are  brown ; thofe 
of  ftieep  of  a water  colour ; thofe  of  goats  are 
grey ; “ and  it  may  alfo  be,  in  general,  remark- 
ed, that  the  eyes  of  moft  white  animals  are  red  ; 
thus  the  rabbit,  the  ferrit,  and,  even  in  the 
human  race,  the  white  Moor,  all  have  their  eyes 
of  a red  colour.” 

Although  the  eye,  when  put  into  motion, 
feems  to  be  drawn  on  one  fide ; yet  it  only 
moves  round  the  centre ; by  which  its  coloured 
part  'moves  nearer,  or  farther  from  the  angle  of 
the  eye-lids,  or  is  elevated  or  depreft.  The 
dlftance  between  the  eyes  is  lefs  in  man  than  in 
any  other  animal ; and  in  fome  of  them  it  is  fo 
great  that  it  is  impoflible  that  they  fhould  ever 
view  the  fame  objedl  with  both  eyes  at  once, 
unlefs  it  be  very  far  off.  “ This,  however,  in 
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them,  is  rather  an  advantage  than  an  inconve- 
nience ; as  they  are  thus  able  to  watch  round 
them,  and  guard  againft  the  dangers  of  their 
precarious  fituation.” 

Next  to  the  eyes,  the  features,  which  moft 
give  a character  to  the  face,  are  the  eye-brows ; 
which  being,  in  fome  meafure,  more  apparent 
than  the  other  features,  are  moft  readily  diftin- 
guiflied  at  a diftance.  “ Le  Brun,  in  giving  a 
painter  dircilions,  with  regard  to  the  paffions, 
places  the  principal  expreflion  of  the  face  in  the 
eye-brows.  From  their  elevation  and  depref- 
fion,  moft  of  the  furious  paffions  are  characte- 
rized ; and  fuch  as  have  this  feature  extremely 
moveable,  are  ufually  known  to  have  an  expref- 
five  face.  By  means  of  thefe  we  cati  imitate  all 
the  other  paffions,  as  they  are  raifed  and  deprefled, 
at  comma.rd ; the  reft  of  the  features  are  gene- 
rally hxed ; or,  when  put  into  motion,  they  do 
not  obey  the  will  j the  mouth  and  eyes,  in  an 
aiftor,  for  inftance,  may,  by  being  violently  dif- 
torted,  give  a very  different  expreffion  from 
what  he  would  intend  ^ but  the  eye-brows  can 
fcarcely  be  exerted  improperly ; their  being 
raifed,  denotes  all  thofe  paffions  which  pride,  or 
pleafure  infpire  ; and  their  depreffion  marks  thofe 
which  are  the  effects  of  contemplation  and  pain. 
Such  who  have  this,  feature,  therefore,  moft  at 
command,  are  often  found  to  excel  as  aeftors,” 
The  eye-lafties  have  an  effe61:,  in  giving  ex- 
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preflion  to  the  eye,  particularly  when  long  and 
clofe  j they  foften  its  glances,  and  improve  its 
fweetnefs.  Man  and  apes  are  the  only  animals 
that  have  eye-laihes  both  upon  the  upper  and 
lower  lids  j all  other  animals  want  them  on  die 
lid  below. 

'I'he  eye-lids  ferve  to  guard  the  ball  of  tha 
- eye,  and  to  furnifh  it  with  a proper  moifture'. 
'The  upper  lid  rifes  and  falls  ; the  lower  has 
fcarce  any  motion;  and  although  their  being 
moved- depends  on  the  will,  yet  it  often  happens 
that  the  will  is  unable  to  keep  them  open,  when 
fleep,  or  fatigue,  oppreffes  the  mind.  In  birds, 
and  amphibious  quadrupedes,  the  lower  lid  alone 
has  motion  j fifties  and  infedls  have  no  eye-lids 
whatfoever.- 

The  forehead  makes  a large  part  of  the  face, 
and  a part  which  chiefly  contributes  to  its 
beauty.  It  ought  to  be  juftly  proportioned ; 
neither  too  round  nor  too  flat ; neither  too  nar- 
row nor  too  low;  and  the  hair  fhould  come 
thick  upon  its  extremities.  It  is  known  to 
everybody  how  much  the  hair  tends  to  improve 
the  face  ; and  how  much  the  being  bald  ferves 
to  take  away  from  beauty.  The  hrgheft:  part 
of  the  head  is' that  which  becomes  bald  the 
foonefi,  as  well  as  that  part  which  lies  imme- 
diately above  the  temples.  The  hair  under 
the  temples,  and  at  the  back  of  the  head,  is  very 
feldom  known  to  fail,  “ and  women  are  much 
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lefs  apt  to  become  bald  than  men ; Mr.  Buftbn 
Teems  to  think  they  never  become  bald  at  all  j 
but  we  have  too  many  inftances  of  the  contrary 
among  us,  not  to  contradiil  very  eafily  the  af- 
Tertion.  Of  all  parts,  or  appendages  of  the 
body,  the  hair  is  tliat  which  is  found  moft 
different,  in  different  climates  5 and  often  not 
only  contributes  to  mark  the  country,  but  alfo 
the  difpofition  of  the  man.  It  is,  in  general, 
thickefl  where  the  conftitution  is  ftrongeft ; and 
more  glolfy  and  beautifvd  where  the  health  is 
moft  permanent.  The  ancients  held  the  hair 
to  be  a fort  of  excrement,  produced  like  the 
nails  j the  part  next  the  root  puftiing  out  that 
immediately  pontiguous.  But  the  moderns  have 
found  that  every  hair  may  be  truly  faid  to  live, 
to  receive  nutriment,  to  fill  and  diftend  itfelf 
like  the  other  parts  of  the  body.  ' The*  foots, 
they  obferve,  do  not  turn  grey  fooner  than  the 
extremities,  but  the  whole  hair  changes  coldur 
at  once ; and  we  have  many  inftances  of  perfons 
who  have  grown  grey  in  one  night’s  time  *. 
Each  hair,  if  viewed  witii  a microfeope,  ?s 
found  to  confift  of  live  or  fix  lefler  ones,’’  all 
wrapped  up  in  one  common  covering ; it  ap- 
pears knotted,  like  fome  forts  of  grafs,  and  fends 
forth  branches  at  the  joints.  It  is  bulbous  at 

* Mr.  BufFon  fays  that  the  hair  begins  to  grow  grey 
at  the  points,  but  the  faft  is  otherwife. 
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the  root,  by  which  it  imbibes  its  moifture  from 
the  body,  and  it  is  fplit  at  the  points ; fo  that  a 
fingle  hair,  at  its  end,  refembles  a brufli.  What- 
ever be  the  fize,  or  the  fnape  of  the  pore, 
through  which  the  hair  ifTues,  it  accommodates 
itfelf  to  the  fame ; being  either  thick,  as  they  are 
large ; fmall,  as  tliey  are  lefs ; round,  triangular, 
and  varioufly  formed  as  the  pores  happen  to  be 
various.  The  hair  takes  its  colour  from  the 
juices  flowing  through  it;  and  it  is  found  that 
this  colour  difteis  in  different  tribes  and  races  of 
people.  The  Americans,  and  the  Afiatics,  have 
their  hair  black,  thick,  ftraight,  and  fhining. 
The  inliabitants  of  the  torrid  climates  of  Africa 
have  it  black,  ftiort,  and  woolly.  The  people 
of  Scandinavia  have  it  red,  long,  and  curled ; 
and  thofe  of  our  own,  and  the  neighbouring 
countries,  are  found  with  hair  of  various  co- 
lours. However,  it  is  fuppofed  by  many,  that 
every  man  refembles  in  his  difpofition  the  inlu- 
bitants  of  tliofe  countries  whom  he  refembles 
in  the  colour  and  the  nature  of  his  hair ; fo  that 
the  black  are  faid,  like  the  Afiatics,  to  be  grave 
and  acute  ; the  red,  like  the  Gothic  nations,  to 
be  cholerick  and  bold.  However  this  may  be, 
the  length  and  the  ftrength  of  the  hair  is  a gene- 
ral mark  of  a good  conftitution ; and  as  that 
hair  which  is  ftrongeft  is  moft  commonly  curled, 
fo  curled  hair  is  generally  regarded  among  us  as 
a beauty.  The  Greeks,  however,  had  a very 
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difFereiit  idea  of  beauty,  in  this  refpeif;  and 
feem  to  have  taken  one  of  their  peculiar  national 
dirtinftions  from  tlie  length  and  the  ftraightnefs 
of  the  hair.”  i ■ 

The  nofe  is  the  moft  prominent  feature  in 
the  face  j but,  as  it  has  fcarce  any  motion,  and 
that  only  in  the  ftrongeft  paffions,  it  rather  adds 
to  the  beauty  than  to  the  expreflion  of  the  coun- 
tenance. “ However,  I am  told,  by  the  lldlful 
in  this  branch  of  knowledge,  that  wide  noftrils 
add  a great  deal  to  the  bold  and  refolute  air  of 
the  countenance ; and  where  they  are  narrow, 
though  it  may  conftitute  beauty,  it  feldom  im- 
proves expreflion.”  The  form  of  the  nofe,  and 
its  advanced  pofition,  are  peculiar  to  the  human 
vifage  alone.  Other  animals,,  for  the  moft  part, 
have  noftrils,  with  a partition  between  them ; 
but  none  of  them  have  an  elevated  nofe.  Apes 
themfelves  have  fcarce  any  thing  elfe  of  tliis  fea- 
ture but  the  noftrils  ; the  reft  of  the  feature  lying 
flat  upon  the  vifege,  and  fcarce  higher  than  the 
cheek  bones.  “ Among  all  the  tribes  of  favage 
men  ^fo,  the  nofe  is  very  flat ; and  I have  feen 
a Tartar  who  had  fcarce  any  thing  elfe  but  two 
holes  through  which  to  breathe.” 

The  mouth  and  lips,  next  to  the  eyes,  are 
found  to  have  the  greateft  expreflion.  The 
pafTions  have  great  power  over  this  part  of  the 
face ; and  the  mouth  marks  its  different  degrees,, 
by  its  different  forms.  The  organ  of  Ipeech 
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ftill  more  animates ; this  part,  and  give  it  morp 
alife  .than  any  other,  feature,  in  the  countenance. 
“I 'he  ruby  colour  of  the,  lips, land  .the  white  enar 
mel  of  the  teeth,  give  it  fuch  a fuperiority  over 
every  other  feature,  that  it-  feerris  to  make  the 
principal  object  of  our  regards.  In^  fa£t,  the 
whole  attention  is  fixed  upon  the  lips  of  the 
fpeakerj  however,. rapid  his  difcpurfe,  however 
..various  the  fubje£l,  the  mouth  takes 'Corre- 
. §)ondenC  fituationsj  and  deaf  men  have  been 
1 often  found  to  fee  the.  force  of 'thofe  reafonings 
. which  they  could  not  bear,  underftanding.  every 
word  as  rt  was  fpoken.  . , ^ 

The  under  jaw  in  man  poffefies  a great 
variety  of  motions  j.  while  thel  upper  has  been 
thought,  by  many,., to  be.  quite  immoyeablef. 
However,  that  it  moves  in  man,  a very  eafy  ex- 
periment will  fuffice  to  convince  us,  ^ If  we  keep 
the  head  fixed,  with  any  tiring  betw'een  our 
^ teeth,  the  edge  of  a table  for  inllance,  and  then 
open  our  mouths,  we  fhall,  find  that  botfi  jaws 
recede  from  it  at  the  fiime  time  j upper  jaw 
rifes,  the  lovyer  falls,  and  the  table  remains 
untoucLed  between  them.  The  upper  Jaw  has 
motion  as  well  as  the  under  ; and,,  what  ts 

* Mr.  BufFon  is  of  this  opinlo.n-.  He  fays,  that  the 
upper  >aw  is  immoveable  in  all  animals,.  .However,  the 
parrot  is  an  obvious  exception ; andTo  is  man  himl'elf, 
as  (hewn  above, 
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remarkable,  it  has  its  proper  mufcles  behind  the 
head,  for  thus  raifing  and  deprefling  it.  When- 
ever, therefore,  we  eat,  both  jaws  move  at  the 
fame  time,  though  very  unequally  •,  for  the  whole 
head  moving  with  the  upper  jaw,  of  which  it 
makes  a part,  its  motions  are  thus  lefs  obferv- 
able.”  In  the  human  embryo,  the  under  jaw  is 
very  much  advanced  before  the  upper.  “ In 
the  adult,  it  hangs  a good  deal  more  backward; 
and  thofe  whofe  upper  and  under  row  of  teeth 
are  equally  prominent,  and  ftrike  diredtly  againft 
each  other,  are  what  the  painters  call  under- 
hung ; and  they  confider  this  as  a great  defedi 
in  beauty*.  The  under  jaw  in  a Chinefe  face 
falls  greatly  more  backward  than  with  us ; and,  I 
am  told,  the  difference  is  half  an  inch,  when  the 
mouth  is  fhut  naturally.”  In  inftances  of  the 
moft  violent  paflion,  the  under  jaw  has  often  an 
involuntary  quivering  motion ; and  often  alfo,  a 
ftate  of  languor  produces  another,  which  is  that 
of  yawning.  Every  one  knows  how  very  fym- 
pathetic  this  kind  of  languid  motion  is ; and  that 
for  one  perfon  to  yawn,  is  fuflicient  to  fet  all  the 
reft  of  the  company  a yawning.  A ridiculous 
inftance  of  this  was  commonly  pradlifcd  upon 
the  famous  M‘Laurin,  one  of  the  profelTors  at 

* Mr.  BufFon  fays,  that  both  jaws,  in  a perfcA  face, 
fliould  be  on  a level  s but  this  is  denied  by  the  bell 
painters,  , 
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Edinburgh.  He  was  very  fubje£l  to  have  his  jaw 
diflocatedj  fa  that  when  he  opened  his  mouth 
wider  than  ordinary,  or  when  he  yawned,  he 
could  not  fhut  it  again.  In  the  midft  of  his 
harangu’es,  therefore,,  if  any  of  his  pupils  began 
to  be  tired  of  his  lecSlure,  he  had  only  to  gape  or 
yawn,  and  the  profell'or  inftantly  caught  the 
fympathetic  afFecSlion ; fo  that  he  thus  continued 
to  ftand  fpeechlefs,  with  his  mouth  wide  open, 
till  his  fervant,  from  the  next  room,  was  called 
in  to  fet  his  jaw  again*/’ 

When  the  mind  reflefts  with  regret  upon 
fome  good  unattaiiied  or  loft,  it  feels  an  internal 
emotion,  which  acting  upon  the  diaphragm,  and 
that  upon  the  lungs,  produces  a figh>  this, 
when  the  mind  is  ftrongly  affedled,  is  repeated  j 
forrow  fucceeds  thefe  firft  emotions  j and  tears 
are  often  feen  to  follow : fobbing  is  the  figh  ftill 
more  invigorated;  and  lamentation,  or  crying, 
proceeds  from  the  continuance  of  the  plaintiv^e 
tone  of  the  voice,  which  teems  to  implore  pity. 
“ There  is  yet  a filent  agony,  in  which  the  mind 
appears  to  difdain  all  external  Irelp,  and  broods 
over  its  diftrelTes  with  gloomy  referve.  This  is 
the  moft  dangerous  ftate  of  mind ; accidents  or 
friendftiip  may  leffen  the  louder  kinds  of  grief ; 

* Since  the  publication  of  this  work,  the  editor  has- 
Tje^n  credibly  informed,  that  the  profeflbr  had  not  the 
dcfefl  here  meittioned, 

but 
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but  all  remedies  for  this,  mull  be  had  from 
withm:  and  there,  defpair  too  often  finds  the 
moll  deadly  enemy.”  _ 

Laughter  is  a found  of  the  voice,  interrupted 
and  purfued  for  fome  continuance.  The  muf- 
cles  of  the  belly,  and  the  diaphragm,  are  em- 
ployed in  the  flightell  exertions;  but  thofe  of 
the  ribs  are  llrongly  agitated  in  the  louder ; and 
the  head  fometimes  is  thrown  backward,  in 
order  to  raife  them  with  greater  eafe.  The 
fmile  is  often  an  indication  of  kindnefs  and 
good-will : it  is  alfo  often  ufed  as  a mark  of 
contempt  and  ridicule. 

Biulhing  proceeds  from  different  paflions; 
being  produced  by  fhame,  anger,  pride,  and  joy. 
Palenefs  is  often  alfo  the  efle£l  of  anger;  and 
almoll  ever  attendant  on  fright  and  fear.  Thefe 
alterations  in  the  colour  of  the  countenance, 
are  entirely  involuntary ; all  the  other  exprellions 
of  the  paflions  are,  in  fome  fmall  degree,  under 
controui ; but  biulhing  and  palenefs,  betray  our 
fecret  purpofes ; and  we  might  as  well  attempt 
to  flop  them,  as  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  by 
which  they  are  caufed. 

The  whole  head,  as  well  2%  the  features  of  the 
face,  takes  peculiar  attitudes  from  its  paflions : 
it  bends  forward,  to  exprefs  humility,  lhame,  or 
IbrrOw ; it  is  turned  to  one  fide,  in  languor,  or 
in  pity ; it  is  thrown  with  the  chin  forward,  in 
arrogance,  and  pride erecl,  in  felf-conceit,  and 

obllinacy ; 
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obftinacy;  it  is  thrown  backwards  in  aftonifli- 
ment ; and  combines  its  motion  to  the  one  fide, 
and  the  other,  to  exprefs  contempt,  ridicule, 
anger,  and  refentment.  “ Painters,  whofe  ftudy 
leads  to  the  contemplation  of  external  forms, 
are  much  more  adequate  judges  of  thefe  than 
any  naturalift  can  be;  and  it  is  with  thefe  a 
general  remark,  that  no  one  paflion  is  regularly 
exprefl'ed  on  different  countenances  in  the  fame 
manner;  but  that  grief  often  fits  upon  the  face 
like  joy;  and  pride  affumes  the  air  of  paflion. 
It  would  be  vain,  therefore,  in  words,  to  exprefs 
their  general  effedf,  fince  they  are  often  as  va- 
rious as  the  countenances  they  fit  upon ; and  in 
making  this  diftinftion  nicely,  lies  all  the  fkill  of 
the  phyfiognomift.  In  being  able  to  diftinguifh 
what  part  of  the  face  is  marked  by  nature,  and 
what  by  the  mind ; what  part  has  been  originally 
formed,  and  what  is  made  by  habit,  conftitutes 
this  fcience,  upon  which  the  ancients  fo  much 
valued  themfelves,  and  which  we  at  prefent  fo 
little  regard.  Some,  however,  of  the  moft  acute 
men  among  us,  have  paid  great  attention  to  this 
art;  and,  by  long  pradflce,  have  been  able  to 
give  fome  charadler  of  every  perfbn  whofe  face 
they  examined.  Montaigne  is  well  known  to 
have  difliked  thofe  men  who  fhut  one  eye  in 
looking  upon  any  objeil;  and  Fielding  alferts, 
that  he  never  knew  a perfon  with  a fteady  gla- 
vering  fmilc,  but  he  found  him  a rogue.  How- 
ever, 
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ever,  inoft  of  thefe  obfervatlons,  tending  to  a 
difeovery  of  the  mind  by  the  face,  are  merely  ca- 
priciousand  -Nature  has  kindly  hid  our  hearts 
from  eacli  other,,  to  keep  us  in  good  humoui' 
with  our  fel.low-creatures.” 

The  parts  of  the  head  which  give  the  lead 
expreffion  to  the  face,  are  the  ears ; and  they  are 
.generally  found  hidden  under  the  hair.  T.  hefe, 
-which,  tu'.e  .immoveable,  and  make  fo  fmall  an 
^ appearaiice . in  man,  are  very.diftinguifhing  fea- 
■ tures  in  quadrupedes.  ; They  ferve  in  them  as 
the  principal  marks  of  the  paflions ; the  ears  dif- 
cover  their  joys  or  their  terrors,  with  tolerable 
quecifion;  and  denote  all  their  internal  agita- 
tioirs.  The  fmallefl.  ears,  in  men,  are  faid  to  he 
moft  beautiful;  but. the  largell  are  found  thp 
beft  for  hearing.  7'here  are  Ibme  fivage  natiojvs 
who  bore  their  earSj  and  fo  dravy  that  part  down, 
that  the  tip  of  the  ears  are  feen  to  reft  upon 
their  ftioulders. 

The  ftrange  variety  in  the  different,  cuftoms 
of  men,  appears  ftill  rnore  extravagant  in  their 
manner  of  wearing ; their  beards.  Some,  .and 
among  others  the  Turks,  cut  the  hair  off  their 
heads,  and  let  their  beards  grow.  The  Euro- 
.peans,  on  the  contrary,  fhave  their  beards,  and 
wear  their  hair.  T.'he  Negroes  lhave  tlicir 
h^ds:  in  figures  at  one  time,  in  ftars  at  another, 
in  the  manner  of  friars ; and  ftill  more  com- 
mojJy  in  alternate  ftripes ; and  their  little  boys 

arc 
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are  ftiaved  in  the  fame  majiner.  The  Talapoms, 
of  Siam,  fhave  the  heads  and  the  eye-brows  of 
fuch  children  as  are  committed  to  their  care. 
Every  nation  feems  to  have  entertained  different  - 
prejudices,  at  different  times,  in  favour  of  one 
part  or  another  of  the  beard.  Some  have  ad- 
mired the  hair  upon  the  cheeks  on  each  fide,  as 
we  fee  with  fome  low-bred  men  among  our- 
felves,  who  want  to  be  fine.  Some  like  the  hair 
lower  down ; fome  chafe  it  curled  j and  others 
like  it  flrait.  “ Some  have  cut  it  into  a peak; 
and  others  fliave  all  but  the  whifker.  This 
particular  part  of  the  beard  was  highly  prizbd: 
among  the  Spaniards ; till  of  late,  a man  without 
whifkers  was  confidered  as  unfit  for  company; 
and  where  Nature  had  denied  them.  Art  took 
care  to  fupply  the  deficiency.  We  are  told  of  a 
Spanifh  general  who,  when  he  borrowed  a large 
fum  of  money  from  the  V enetians,  pawned  his 
whifker,  which  he  afterwards  took  proper  care 
to  feleafe.  Kingfon  alTures  us,  that  a confider- 
able  part  of  the  religion  of  the  Tartars  confiffs 
in  the  management  of  their  whifkers  ; and  that 
they  waged  a long  and  bloody  war  with  the  Per- 
fians,  declaring  them  infidels,  merely  becaufe 
they  would  not  give  their  whifkers  the  orthodox 
cut.  The  kings  of  Perfia  carried  the  care  of 
their  beards  to  a ridiculous  excefs,  when  they 
chofe  to  wear  them  matted  with  gold  thread: 
and  even  the  kings  of  France,  of  the  firft  races,. 

had 
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had  them  knotted  and  buttoned  with  gold.  But 
of  all  nations,  the  Americans  take  the  greateft 
pains  in  cutting  their  hair,  and  plucking  their 
beards.  The  under  part  of  the  beard,  and  all 
but  the  whilker,  they  take  care  to  pluck  up  by 
the  roots,  fo  that  many  have  fuppofed  them  to 
have  no  hair  naturally®growing  on  that  part: 
and  even  Linnaeus  has  fallen  into  tliat  miftake. 
'Their  hair  is  alfo  cut  into  bands ; and  no  fmall 
care  employed  in  adjufting  the  whilker.  In 
fact,  we  have  a very  wrong  idea  of  favage  finery ; 
and  are  apt  to  fuppofe  that,  like  the  beafts  of  the 
foreft,  they  rife,  and  are  drefi'ed  with  a fhake ; 
but  the  reverfe  is  true  , for  no  birth-night  beauty 
takes  more  time  or  pains  in  the  adorning  her 
perfon,  than  they.  I remember,  when  the 
•Cherokee  kings  were  over  here,  that  I have 
waited  for  three  hours,  daring  the  time  they 
were  dreffing.  They  never  would  venture  to 
make  their  appearance  till  they  had  gone  through 
the  tedious  ceremonies  of  the  toilet ; they  had 
their  boxes  of  oil  and  ochre,  their  fat,  and  their 
perfumes,  like  the  nioft  effeminate  beau,  and 
generally  took  up  four  hours  in  drelling,  before 
they  confidered  themfelves  as  fit  to  be  feen. 
We  muft  not,  therefore,  confider  a delicacy  in 
point  of  drefs,  as  a mark  of  refinement,  fince 
favages  are  much  more  difficult  in  tliis  particular, 
than  the  moll  fafhionable  or  tawdry  European. 
1 he  more  barbarous  tire  people,  the  fonder  of 

finery. 
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finery.  In  Europe,  the  luftre  of  jewels,  and  the 
fp!endor  of  the  moft  brilliant  colours,  are  gene- 
rally given  up  to  women,  or  to  the  weakeft  part 
of  the  other  fex,  who  are  willing  to  be  contemp- 
tibly fine:  but  in  Afia,  thefe  trifling  fineries  are 
eagerly  fought  aftefl^^every  condition  of  men ; 
and,  as  the  proverb  has  it,  we  find  the  richeft 
jewels  in  an  iEthiop’s  ear.  The  paflion  for 
glittering  ornaments,  is  flill  ftronger  among  the 
abfblute  barbarians,  who  often  exchange  their 
whole  flock  of  provi lions,  and  whatever  elfe 
they  happen  to  be  poffeAed  of,  with  our  Teamen, 
for  a glafs  bead,  or  a looking-glafs.” 

Although  fafhions  have  arifen  in  different 
countries  from  fancy  and  caprice,  thefe,  when 
they  beconie  general,'  deferve  examination. 
Mankind  have  always  confidered  it  as  a matter 
of  moment,  and  they  will  ever  continue  defirous 
of  drawing  the  attention  of  each  other,  by  fuch 
ornaments  as  mark  the  riches,  the  power,  or 
the  courage  of  the  wearer.  The  value  of  thofe 
Ihining  flones  which  have  at  all  times  been  con- 
fidered lis  precious  ornaments,  is  entirely  found- 
ed upon  their  fcarcenefs  or  their  brilliancy.  It 
is  the  fame  likewife,  with  refpecl  to  thofe  fhin- 
ing  metals,  the  weight  of  which  is  fo  little  re- 
gardcd,'  when  fpread  over  our  cloaths.  Thefe 
, ornaments  are  rather  defigned  to  draw  the  at- 
tention of  others,  than  to  add  to  any  enjoy- 
ments of  our  own ; and  few  there  are  that  thefe 
ornaments  will  not  ferve  to  dazzle,  and  who 

* cair 
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tdn  coolly  UiiHiiguuli  between  the  metal  and  the 
man. 

All  things  rare  and  brilliant  will,  therefore, 
ever  continue  to  be.  faihionable,  while  men  de- 
rive greater  advantage  from  opulence  than  vir- 
tue ; while  the  means  of  appearing  confider- 
able  are  more  eafily  acquired,  than  the  title  to 
be  coniidered.  The  hrft  impre/Iion  we  gene- 
rally make,  arifes  from  our  drefs ; and  this  varies, 
in  conformity  to  our  inclinations,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  we  defire  to  be  confidered.  'i'hc 
modeib  man,  or  he  w'ho  would  wifli  to  be 
thought  fo,  defires  to  fhew  the  fimplicity  of  his 
mind,  by  the  plainnefs  of  his  drefs;  the  vain 
man,  on  the  contrary,  takes  a pleafure  in  difplay- 
ing  his  fuperiority,  “ and  is  willing  to  incur  the 
fpedfator’s  diflike,  fo  he  does  but  excite  his  at- 
tention.” 

Another  point  of  view  which  men  have  in 
drefling,  is  to  encreafe  the  fize  of  their  figure; 
and  to  take  up  more  room  in  the  world  than  Na- 
ture feems  to  have  allotted: them.  We  defire 
to  fwell  out  our  cloaths  by  the  ftiffnefs  of  art, 
and  raife  our  heels,  while  we  add  to  the  large- 
nefs  of  our  heads.  How  bulky  foever  our  drefs 
may  be,  our  vanities  are  ftiil  more  bulky.  The 
largenefs  of  the  dodfor’s  wig  arifes  from  the  fame 
pride  with  ;the  fmallnefs  of  the  beau’s  ’queue. 
Both  want  to  have;  the  fi’ze.  of-  their  underftand- 
ing  meal'ured  by  the  fize  of  their  heaefe. 

ITere  are  fome  modes  tliat  feem  to  have  a 
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more  reafonable  origin,  which  is  to  hide  or  to 
leflen  the  dcfctSls  of  Nature.  To  take  men  al- 
^ together,  there  are  many  more  deformed  and 
plain,  than  beautiful  and  ftiapely.  The  former, 
as  being  the  moft  numerous,  give  law  to  fafhion; 
and  their  laws  are  generally  fuch  as  are  made  in 
their  ov/n  favour.  The  women  begin  to  co- 
. lour  their  cheeks  with  red,  when  the  natural 
rofes  are  faded  •,  and  the  younger  are  obliged  to 
fubmit,  though  not  compelled  by  the  fame  ne- 
ceffity,  In  all  parts  of  the  world,  this  cuftom 
prevails  more  or  lefs  j and  powdering  and  friz- 
zing the  hair,  though  not  fo  general,  feems  to 
have  arifen  from  a fimilar  control. 

But  leaving  the  draperies  of  the  human  pic- 
ture, let  us  return  to  the  figure,  unadorned  by 
art.  Man’s  head,  whether  confidered  exter- 
nally or  internally,  is  differently  formed  from  that 
of  all  other  animals,  the  monkey-kind  only  ex- 
cepted, in  which  there  is  a ftriking  fimilitude. 
There  are  fome  differences,  however,  which  we 
Ihall  take  notice  of  in  another  place.  The  bo- 
dies of  all  quadrupede  animals  are  covered 
with  hairj  but  the  head  of  man  feems  the  part 
moft  adorned ; and  that  more  abundantly  than 
in  any  other  animal. 

^'here  is  a very  great  variety  in  tlie  teeth  of 
all  animals';  fome  have  them  above  and  below ; 
others  have  them  in  tlie  lurder  jaw  only;  in 
fome  they  ftand  feparate  from  each  other ; while 

in 
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in  Tome  they  are  cojitimied  and  united.  The  pa- 
late of  fome  fifhes  is  nothing  elfe  but  a bony 
plate  ftudded  with  points,  which  perform  the  of- 
Hces  of  teeth.  All  thefe  fubftances,  in  every 
animal,  derive  their  origin  from  the  nerves,  the 
fubftance  of  the  nerves  hardens  by  being  expof- 
ed  to  the  air ; and  the  nerves  that  terminate  in 
the  mouth,  being  thus  expofed,  acquire  a bony 
folidity.  In  this  manner,  the  teeth  and  nails  are 
formed  in  man ; and  in  this  manner  alfo,  the 
beak,  the  hoofs,  the  horns,  and  the  tallons  of 
other  animals,  are  found  to  be  produced. 

The  neck  fupports  the  head,  and  unites  it  to 
the  body.  This  part  is  much  more  confiderable 
in  the  generality  of  quadrupedes,  than  in  man. 
But  fifties,  and  other  animals  that  want  lungs 
fimilar  to  ours,  have  no  neck  whatfoever.  Birds, 
in  general,  have  the  neck  longer  than  any  other 
kind  of  animals  : thofe  of  them,  which  have 
fhort  claws,  have  alfo  Ihort  necks ; thofe,  on 
the  contrary,  that  have  them  long,  are  found 
to  have  the  neck  in  proportion.  “ In  men, 
there  is  a lump  upon  the  wind-pipe,  formed  by 
the  thyroid  cartilage,  which  is  not  to  be  feen  in 
women;  an  Arabian  fable  fays,  that  this  is  a 
part  of  the  original  apple,  that  has  ftuck  in  the 
man’s  throat  by  the  way,  but  that  the  woman 
fwallowed  her  part  of  it  down.” 

The  human  breaft  is  outwardly  formed  in  a 
very  different  manner  from  that  of  other  ani- 
mals. 
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mals.  It  is  larger  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of 
the  body ; and  none  but  man,  and  fuch  animals  as 
make  ufe  of  their  fore  feet  as  hands,  fuch  as 
monkies,  bats,  and  fquirrels,  are  found  to  have 
thofe  bones  called  the  clavicles,  or,  as  we  ufually 
term  them,  the  collar-bones  *.  The  breafts  in 
women  are  larger  than  in  men ; however,  they 
feem  formed  in  the  fame  manner ; and,  fome- 
times,  milk  is  found  in  the  breafts  of  men,  as 
well  as  in  thofe  of  women.  Among  animals, 
tftere  is  a great  variety  in  this  part  of  the  body. 
The  teats  of  fome,  as  in  the  ape  and  the  ele- 
phant, are  like  thofe  of  men,  being  but  two, 
and  placed  on  each  fide  of  the  breaft.  The  teats 
of  the  bear  amount  to  four.  The  fheep  has  but 
two,  placed  between  the  hinder  legs.  Other 
animals,  fuch  as  the  bitch,  and  the  fow,  have 
them  all  along  the  belly ; and,  as  they  produce 
many  young,  they  have  a great  many  teats  for 
their  fupport.  The  form  alfo  of  the  teats  varies  • 
in  different  animals  and,  in  the  fame  animal, 
at  different  ages.  The  bofom  in  females,  feems 
to  unite  all  our  ideas  of  beauty,  where  the  out- 
line is  continually  changing,  and  the  gradations 
are  foft  and  regular. 

“ Tjhe  graceful  fall  of  the  fhoulders,  both  in 
man  and  woman,  conftitute  no  fmall  part  of 


* Mr.  Buffon  fays,  that  none  but  monkeys  have  tliem ; 
bujt  this  is  an  oyerfight. 
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beauty.  In  apes,  though  otherwife  made  like 
us,  the  flioulders  are  high,  and  dr-ivvn  up  on 
each  fide  towards  the  cars.  In  man  they  fall 
by  a gentle  declivity ; ahd  the  more  fo,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  beauty  df  his  form.  In  fa£I,  be- 
ing high-fhouldered,  is  not  without  reafon  con- 
fidered  as  a deformity,  for  we  find  very  fickly 
perfons  are  always  fo ; and  people,  when  dying, 
are  ever  feen  with  their  fhoulders  drawn  up  in 
a furprifing  manner.  The  mufcles  that  fervx  to 
raife  the  ribs,  moftly  rife  near  the  flioulders ; 
and  the  higher  we  raife  the  fhoulders,  we  the 
more  eafily  raife  the  ribs  likewife.  It  happens, 
therefore,  in  the  fickly  and  the  dying,  who  do 
not  breathe  without  labour,  that  to  raife  the 
ribs  they  are  obliged  to  call  in  the  affiftance  of 
the  fhoulders  j and  thus  their  bodies  afilime, 
from  habit,  that  form  which  they  are  fo  fre- 
quently obliged  to  aflume.  Women  with  child 
alfo  are  ufually  feen  to  be  high-fhouldered  ; for 
the  weight  of  the  inferior  parts  drawing  down 
the  ribs,  they  are  obliged  to  ufe  every  effort  to 
elevate  them,  and  thus  they  raife  the  fhoulders 
of  courfe.  During  pregnancy  alfo,  the  fhape, 
not  only  of  the  fhoulders,  but  alfo  of  the  breaft, 
and  even  the  features  of  the  face,  are  greatly  alter-  . 
ed;  forth*  whole  upper  fore-part  of  the  body  is  co- 
vered with  a broad  thin  fkin,  called  the  myoides  ; 
which  being,  at  that  time,  drawn  down,  it  alfo 
draws  down  with  it  the  fkin,  and,  confequentIy,the 
, ^ features 
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features  of  the  face.  By  thefe  means,  the  vlfage 
takes  a particular  form  ; the  lower  eye-lids,  and 
the  corners  of  the  niouth,  are  drawn  dowji- 
^ wards ; fo  that  the  eyes  arc  enlarged,  and  the 
mouth  lengthened : and  women,  in  thefe  cir- 
cumftances,  are  faid,  by  the  midwives,  to  be 
all  mouth  and  eyes.” 

The  arms  of  men  but  very  little  refemble 
the  fore  feet  of  quadnipedes,  and  much  lefs 
the  wings  of  birds.  The  ape  is  the  only 
animal  that  is  pofTefled  of  hands  and  arms  ; 
but  thefe  are  much  more  rudely  fafhioned,  and 
with  lefs  exadl  proportion  than  in  men ; “ the 
thumb  not  being  fo  well  oppofed  to  the  reft 
of  the  fingers,  in  their  hands,  as  in  ours.” 

The  form  of  the  back  is  not  much  different 
in  man  from  that  of  other  quadrupede  animals, 
only  that  the  reins  are  more  mufcular  in  him, 
and  ftronger.  The  buttock,  however,  in  man, 
is  different  from  that  of  all  other  animals 
whatfoever.  What  goes  by  that  name,  in 
other  creatures,  is  only  the  upper  part  of  the 
thigh : man  being  the  only  animal  that  fup- 
ports  himfelf  perfedfly  ereeft,  the  largenefs  of 
this  part  is  owing  to  the  peculiarity  of  his 
pofition. 

Man’s  feet  alfo  are  different  from  thofe  of  all 
other  animals,  thofe  even  of  apes  not  excepted. 
The  foot  of  the  ape  is  rather  a kind  of  auk- 
Ward  hand  j its  toes,  or  rather  fingers,  are  long, 
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and  that  of  the  middle  longeft  of  all.  This  foot 
alfo  wants  the  heel,  as  in  man  j the  foie  is  nar- 
rower, and  lefs  adapted  to  maintain  the  equi- 
librium of  the  body  in  walking,  dancing,  or 
running. 

The  nails  are  lefs  in  man  than  in  any  other 
animal.  If  they  were  much  longer  than  the 
extremities  of  the  fingers,  they  would  rather  be 
prejudicial  than  ferviceable,  and  obftrudi  the 
management  of  the  hand.  Such  favages  as 
let  them  grow  long,  make  ufe  of  them  in 
flaying  animals,  in  tearing  their  flefli,  and  fuch 
like  purpofes ; however,  though  their  nails 
are  confiderably  larger  than  ours,  they  are 
by  no  means  to  be  compared  to  the  hoofs, 
or  the  claws  of  other  animals.  ‘‘  They  may 
fometimes  be  feen  longer,  indeed,  than  the 
claws  of  any  animal  whatfoever;  as  we  learn 
that  the  nails  of  fome  of  the  learned  men  in 
China  are  longer  than  their  fingers.  But  thefe 
want  that  folidity  which  might  give  force  to 
their  exertions ; and  could  never,  in  a ftate 
of  nature,  have  ferved  them  for  annoyance,  or 
defence.” 

There  is  little  known  exadfly  with  regard  to 
the  proportion  of  the  human  figure;  and  the 
beauty  of  the  beft  ftatues  is  better  conceived 
by  obferving  than  by  meafuring  them.  The 
ftatues  of  antiquity,  which  were  at  firft  copied 
after  the  human  form,  are  now  become  the  mo- 
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■ dels  of  it ; nor  is  there  one  man  found  whofe 
peffon  approaches  to  thofe  inimitable  perform- 
ances that  have  thus,  in  -one  figure,  united  the 
jjprfe£fions  of  many.  It  is.'fufHcient  to  fay  that, 
from  being  at  firft  models,  they  are  now  become 
originals;  and  are  ufed  to  correct:  the  deviations 
in  that  form  from  whence  they  were  taken.  I 
wiH  not,  however,  pretend  to  give  the  pro- 
portions of the  human  body;  as  taken  from  thefe, 
there  being  nothing-  more  arbitrary,  and  which 
good  painters  themfelves  fo  much  contemn. 
Some,  for  inftance,  who  have  ftudied  after  thefe, 
divide  the  body  into  ten  times  the  length  of  the 
face,  and  others  into  eight.  Some  pretend  to 
tell  -us  that  there  is  a fimilitude  of  proportion 
in  different  parts  of  the  body.  Thus,  that  the 
hand  is  the  length  of  the  face ; the  thumb  the 
'length  of  the  nofe;  the  ^ace  between  the  eyes 
is  the  breadth  of  an  eye ; that  the  breadth  of 
the  thigh,  at  thickeft,  is  double  that  of  the 
thickeft  part  of  the  leg,  and  treble  the  fmall- 
V eft  ; that  the  arms  extended  are  as  long  as  the 
■figure  is  high ; that  the  legs  and  thighs  are  half 
th^  length  of  the  figure.  All  this,  however, 
is  extremely  arbitrary;  and  the  excellence  of 
a fhape,  or  the  beauty  of  a ftatue,  refults  from 
the  attitude  and  poiition  of  the  whole,  rather 
than  any  eftablifhed  meafurements,  begun  with- 
out experience,  and  adopted  by  c-aprice.  In 
general,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  propor- 
tions 
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-tions  alter  in  every  age,  and  are  obvloufly  diE- 
fercnt  in  the  two  I'exes.  In  woman,  the  fhoul- 
ders  are  narrower,  and  the  neck  proportionably 
longer  than  in  men.  The  hips  alfo  are  con- 
liderably  larger,  and  the  thighs  much  fhorter 
than  in  men.  7'hefe  proportions,  however, 
vary  gis;atly  at  different  ages.  In  infancy  the 
upper  parts  of  the  body  are  much  larger  than 
the  lower ; the  legs  and  thighs  do  not  con- 
hitute  any  thing  like  half  the  height  of  the 
whole  figure ; in  proportion  as  the  child  en- 
creafes  in  age,  the  inferior  parts  are  found 
.to  lengthen  ; fo  that  the  body  is  not  equidly  di- 
vided until  it  has  acquired  its  full  growth. 

The  fize  of  men  varies  confiderably.  Men 
are  faid  to  be  tall  who  are  from  five  feet  eight 
inches  to  fix  feet  high.  I'he  middle  ftature  is 
from  five  feet  five  to  five  feet  eight : and  thefe 
are  faid  to  be  of  fmall  ftature  who  fall  under 
.thefe  meafures.  “ However,  it  ought  to  be  re- 
marked, that  the  fame  perfon  is  always  taller 
when  he  arifes  in  the  morning,  than  upon  going 
•to  bed  at  night ; and  fometimes  there  is  an  inch 
difference;  and  I have  feen  more.  Few  perfons 
are  fenfible  of  this  remarkable  variation ; and, 
I am  told,  it  was  firft  perceived,  in  England, 
•by  a recruiting  officer.  He  often  found  that 
thofe  men  whom  he  had  enlifted  for  foldiers, 
.and  anfwered  to  the  appointed  ftandard  at  one 
time,  fell  fliort  of  it  when  they  came  to  be 
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meafured  before  the  colonel,  at  the  head  quar- 
ters. This  diminution  in  their  fize  proceeded 
from  the  different  times  of  the  day,  and  the 
different  ftates  of  the  body  when  they  hap- 
pened to  be  meafured.  If,  as  was  faid,  they 
were  meafured  in  the  morning,  after  the  night’s 
refrefhment,  they  were  found  to  be  commonly 
half  an  inch,  and  very  often  a whole  inch  taller 
than  if  meafured  after  the  fatigues  of  the  day ; 
if  they  were  meafured  when  frefh,  in  the  coun- 
try, and  before  a long  fatiguing  march  to  the 
regiment,  they  were  found  to  be  an  inch  taller 
than  when  they  arrived  at  their  journey’s  end. 
All  this  is  now  well  known  among  thofe  who 
recruit  for  the  armyj  and  the  reafon  of  this 
difference  of  ftature  is  obvious.  Between  all 
the  joints  of  the  back-bone,  which  is  compofed 
of  feveral  pieces,  there  is  a glutinous  liquor 
depofited,  which  ferves,  like  oil  in  a machine, 
to  give  the  parts  an  eafy  play  upon  each  other. 
This  lubricating  liquor,  or  fynovia,  as  the  ana- 
tomifts  call  it,  is  poured  in  during  the  feafon  of 
repofe,  and  -is  confumed  by  exercife  and  em- 
ployment ; fo  - that  in  a body,  after  hard  labour, 
there  is  fcarce  any  of  it  remaining  j but  all  the 
joints  grow  ftiff^  and  their  motion  becomes 
hard  and  painful.  It  is  from  hence,  therefore, 
that  the  body  diminifhes  in  ftature.  For  this 
moifture  being  drained  away,  from  between  the 
numerous  joints  of  the  back-bone,  they  lie 
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defer  upon  each  other ; and  their  whole  length 
is  thus  very  fenfibly  dimlnifhed ; but  fleep,  by 
reftoring  the  fluid,  again  fwells  the  fpaces  be- 
tween the  joints,  and  the  whole  is  extended  to 
its  former  dimenfions. 

“ As  the  human  body  is  thus  often  found  to 
differ  from  itfelf  in  fize,  fo  it  is  found  to  differ 
in  its  weight  alfo  J and  the  fame  perfon,  with- 
out any  apparent  caufe,  is  found  to  be  heavier 
at  one  time  than  another.  If,  after  having 
eaten  an  hearty  dinner,  or  having  drank  hard, 
the  perfon  fhould  find  himfelf  thus  heavier,  it 
would  appear  no  way  extraordinary;  but  the 
fed:  is,  the  body  is  very  often  found  heavier 
Ibme  hours  after  eating  an  hearty  meal,  than 
immediately  fucceeding  it.  If,  for  inftance,  a 
perfon,  fatigued  by  a day’s  hard  labour,  fhould 
eat  a plentiful  fupper,  and  then  get  himfelf 
weighed  upon  going  to  bed ; after  lleeping 
(bundly,  if  he  is  again  weighed,  he  will  find 
himfelf  confiderably  heavier  than  before;  and 
this  difference  is  often  found  to  amount  to  a 
pound,  or  fometimes  to  a pound  and  a half. 
From  whence  this  adventitious  weight  is  de- 
rived is  not  eafy  to  conceive ; the  body  dur- 
ing the  whole  night,  appears  rather  plentifully 
perfpiring  than  imbibing  any  fluid,  rather  lofing 
than  gaining  moifture : however,  we  have  no 
reafon  to  doubt  but  that  either  by  the  lungs,  or 
perhaps,  by  a peculiar  fet  of  pores,  it  is  all  this 
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time  inhaling  a quantity  of  fluid,  which  thus  in- 
creafes  the  weight  of  the  whole  body,  upon  be- 
ing weighed  the  next  morning 

Although  the  human  body  is  externally  more 
delicate  than  any  of  the  quadrupede  kind,  it  is, 
notwithftanding,  extremely  mufcular  : and,  per- 
haps, for  its  fize,  ftronger  than  that  of  any  other 
animal.  If  we  fhould  offer  to  compare  the 
ftrength  of  the  lion  with  that  of  man,  we  fhould 
confider  that  the  claws  of  this  animal  give  us  a 
falfe  idea  of  its  power ; we  afcribe  to  its  force 
what  is  only  the  effeifs  of  its  arms.  Thofe 
which  man  has  received  from  Nature  are  not 
oflenfive ; happy  had  art  never  furnifhed  him 
with  any  more  terrible  than  thofe  which  arm 
the  paws  of  the  lion  ! 

But  there  is  another  manner  f of  comparing 
fhe  Ifrength  of  man  with  that  of  other  animals ; 
namely,  by  the  weights  w'hich  either  can  carry. 
We  are  alfured  that  the  porters  of  Conftanti- 
nople  carry  burthens  of  nine  hundred  pounds 
weight : Mr.  Defaguliers  tells  us  of  a man,  who, 
by  dillributing  weights  in  fuch  a manner  as 

* From  this  experiment  allb,  the  learned  may  gather 
upon  what  a weak  foundation  the  whole  doArine  of 
Sanflorian  perfpiration  is  built ; but  this  difquilition 
more  properly  belongs  to  medicine  than  natural  hif- 
fory. 

f Mr.  Buffon  calls  it  a better  manner,  but  this  is  not 
the  cafe. 
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thut  every  part  of  his  body  bore  its  fliare,  he 
was  thus  able  to  raife  a weight  of  two  thoufaml 
pounds.  An  horfc,  which  is  about  feveu  times 
our  bulk,  would  be  thus  able  to  raife  a weight 
of  fourteen  thoufand  pounds,  if  its  ftrength  were 
iji  the  fome  proportion  *.  “ But,  the  truth  is, 

an  horfc  will  not  carry  upon  its  back,  above  a 
weight  of  two  or  three  hundred  pounds  ; while 
a man,  of  confcfl’etlly  inferior  ftrength,  is  thus 
able  to  fupport  two  thoufaird,  Whence-  comes 
this  feeming  fuperiority  ? The  anfwer  is  obvious. 
Bccaufe  the  load  upon  man’s  fhoulders  is  placed 
to  tlie  greateft  advantage ; while,  upon  the- 
horfe’s  back,  it  is  placed  at  the  greateft  difadvan- 
tage.  Bet  us  fuppofe,  for  a moment,  the  man. 
ftimding  as  upright  as  polftble,  under  the  great 
load  abovementioned.  It  is  obvious  that  all  the 
bones'  of  his  body  may  be  compared  to  a pillar 
(up|)orting  a building,  and  that  his  mufcles  hav» 
fcarce  any  ftiare  in  this  dangerous  duty.  Kow-! 
ever,  they  are  not  entirely  inactive  ; as  man, 
let  him  ftand  never  fo  upright,  will  have  fomo 
Bending  in  the  dift'erent  parts  of  his  body.  The 
pmfclcs,  therefore,  gives  the  bones  fame  afiif- 
tance,  and  that  wdth  the  greateft  poflible  advan- 
tage. In  this  manner,  a man  has  been  found  to 
fupport  two  thoufand  weight ; but  may  be  capa- 

* Mr.  Bviftbn  carries  this  fubjefl  no  farther}  and 
thus  far,  without  explanation,  it  is  erroneous. 
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ble  of  fupporting  a ftjll  greater.  The  manner 
in  which  this  is  done,  is  by  {trapping  the  load 
round  the  fhoulders  of  the  perfon,  who  is  to 
bear  it  by  a machine,  fomething  like  that  by 
which  milk-velTels,  or  water-buckets  are  carried. 
The  load  being  thus  placed  on  a fcafFold,  on  each 
fide,  contrived  for  that  purpofe,  and  the  man 
{landing  erect  in  the  midft,  all  parts  of  the  fcaf- 
fold,  except  that  where  the  man  {lands,  are  made 
to  {ink  j and  thus  the  man  maintaining  his  pofi- 
' tion,  the  load,  whatever  it  is,  becomes  fufpended, 
and  the  column  of  his  bones  may  be  fairly  faid 
to  fupport  it.  If,  however,  he  {hould  but  ever 
fo  little  give  way,  he  mull  inevitably  drop ; and 
no  power  of  his  can  raife  the  weights  again. 
But  the  cafe  is  very  different  with  regard  to  a load 
laid  upon  an  horfe.  The  column  of  the  bones 
there  lies  a different  way ; and  a weight  of  five 
hundred  pounds,  as  I am  told,  would  break  the 
back  of  the  {Irongeft  horfe  that  could  be  found. 
The  great  force  of  an  horfe  and  other  quadru- 
pedes,  is  exerted  when  the  load  is  in  fuch  a po- 
fition  as  that  the  column  of  the  bones  can  be 
properly  applied ; which  is  lengthwife.  When, 
therefore,  we  are  to  eftimate  the  compaiative 
flrength  of  an  horfe,  we  are  not  to  try  what  he 
can  carry,  but  what  he  can  draw;  and,  in  this 
cafe,  his  amazing  fuperiority  over  man  is  eafily 
difcerned ; for  one  horfe  can  draw  a load  that 
ten  men  cannot  move.  And  in  fome  cafes  it 
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happens  that  a draft  horfe  draws  the  better  for 
being  fomewhat  loaded  j for,  as  the  peafants  fay, 
the  load  upon  the  back  keeps  him  the  better  to 
the  ground.” 

There  is  ftill  another  way  of  eftimating  hu- 
man ftrength  by  the  perfeverance  and  agility  of 
our  motions.  Men,  who  are  exercifed  in  run- 
ning, outftrip  horfes ; or  at  leaft  hold  their  fpeed 
for  a longer  continuance.  In  a journey,  alfo, 
a man  will  walk  down  a horfe ; and,  after  they 
have  both  continued  to  proceed  for  feveral  days, 
the  horfe  will  be  quite  tired,  and  the  man  will 
be  frefher  than  in  the  beginning.  The  king’s 
melTengers  of  Ifpahan,  who  are  runners  by  pro- 
feffion,  go  thirty-fix  leagues  in  fourteen  hours. 
Travellers  aflure  us  that  the  Hottentots  outftrip 
lions  in  the  chace ; and  that  the  favages,  who 
hunt  the  elk,  purfue  with  fuch  fpeed,  that  they 
at  laft  tire  down,  and  take  it.  We  are  told 
many  very  furprifing  things  of  the  great  fwift- 
nefs  of  the  favages,  and  of  the  long  journies 
they  undertake,  on  foot,  through  the  moft  craggy 
mountains,  where  there  are  no  paths  to  direct, 
nor  houfes  to  entertain  them.  They  are  faid  to 
perform  a journey  of  twelve  hundred  leagues  in 
lefs  than  fix  weeks.  “ But,  notwithftanding 
what  travellers  report  of  this  matter,  I have 
been  aflured,  from  many  of  our  officers  and 
foldiers,  who  compared  their  own  fwiftnefs  with 
that  of  the  native  Americans,  during  the  laft 
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war,  that  although  the  favages  held  out,  and,  as 
the  phrafe  is,  had  better  bottoms,  yet,  for  a 
fpurt,  the  Engliflimen  were  more  nimble  and 
fjjcedy.” 

Neverthelefs,  in  general,  civilized  man  is 
ignorant  of  his  own  powers  j he  is  ignorant 
how  much  he  lofes  by  effeminacy;  and  what 
might  be  acquired  by  habit  and  exercife.  Here 
and  there,  indeed,  men  are  found  among  us  of 
extraordinary  ftrength ; but  that  ftrength,  for 
want  of  opportunity,  is  feldom  called  into  exer- 
tion. “ Among  the  ancients  it  was  a quality 
of  much  greater  ufe  than  at  prefent;  as  in  war 
the  fame  man  that  had  ftrength  fufficient  to 
carry  the  heavieft  armour,  had  ftrength  fufH- 
cient  alfo  to  ftrike  the  moft  fatal  blow.  In  this 
cafe,  his  ftrength  was  at  once  his  protection 
and  his  power.  We  ought  not  to  be  furprifed, 
therefore,  when  we  hear  of  one  man  terrible  to 
an  army,  and  irrefiftible  in  his  career,  as  we  find 
fome  generals  reprefented  in  ancient  hiftory. 
But  we  may  be  very  certain  that  this  prowefs 
was  exaggerated  by  flattery,  and  exalted  by  ter- 
ror. An  age  of  ignorance  is  ever  an  age  of 
wonder.  At  fuch  times,  mankind,  having  no 
juft  ideas  of  the  human  powers,  are  willing 
rather  to  reprefent  what  they  wifh  than  what 
they  know ; and  exalt  human  ftrength,  to  fill  up 
the  whole  fphere  of  their  limited  conceptions. 
Great  ftrength  is  an  accidental  thing  j two,  or 
' three. 
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three,  In  a country,  riiay  po/Tefs  it ; and  thefe  may 
have  a claim  to  heroifm.  But  what  may  lead  us 
to  doubt  of  the  veracity  of  thefe  accounts  is,  that  > 
the  heroes  of  antiquity  are  reprefented  as  the  fons 
of  heroes ; their  amazing  ftrength  is  delivered 
down  from  father  to  fon ; and  this  we  know  to 
be  contrary  to  the  courfe  of  nature.  Strength 
is  not  hereditary ; although  titles  are  : and  I am 
very  much  induced  to  believe,  that  this  great 
tribe  of  heroes,  who  are  all  reprefented  as  the 
defcendants  of  heroes,  are  more  obliged  to  their 
titles  than  to  their  ftrength,  for  their  characters. 
With  regard  to  the  fliining  characters  in  Ho- 
mer, they  arc  all  reprefented  as  princes,  and  as 
the  fons  of  princes ; while  we  are  told  of  fcarce 
any  fliare  of  prowefs  in  the  meaner  men  of  the 
army;  who  are  only  brought  into  the  field  for 
thefe  to  protect,  or  to  daughter.  But  nothing 
can  be  more  unlikely  than  that  thofe  men,  who 
were  bred  in  the  luxury  of  courts,  fhould  be 
ftrong;  while  the  whole  body  of  the  people, 
who  received  a plainer  and  fimpler  education, 
fhould  be  comparatively  weak.  Nothing  can 
be  more  contrary  to  the  general  laws  of  nature, 
than  that  all  the  fons  of  heroes  fhould  thus  in- 
herit not  only  the  kingdoms,  but  the  ftrength 
of  their  forefathers  ; and  we  may  conclude,  that 
they  owe  the  greateft  fhare  of  their  imputed 
ftrength  rather  to  the  dignity  of  their  ftations 
than  the  force  of  their  arms ; and,  like  all  for- 
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tunate  princes,  their  flatterers  happened  to  be 
believed.  In  later  ages,  indeed,  we  have  fome 
accounts  of  amazing  ftrength,  which  we  can 
have  no  reafon  to  doubt  of.  But  in  thefe, 
nature  is  found  to  purfue  her  ordinary  courfe ; 
and  we  find  their  ftrength  accidental.  W e find 
thefe  ftrong  men  among  the  loweft  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  gradually  rifing  into  notice,  as  this  fupe- 
riority  had  more  opportunity  of  being  feen. 
Of  this  number  was  the  Roman  tribune,  who 
went  by  the  name  of  the  fecond  Achilles ; who, 
with  his  own  hand,  is  faid  to  have  killed,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  three  hundred  of  the  enemy  ; and 
when  treacheroufly  fet  upon,  by  twenty-five  of 
his  own  countrymen,  although  then  paft  his 
ftxtieth  year,  killed  fourteen  of  them  before  he 
was  flain.  Of  this  number  was  Milo,  who, 
when  he  ftood  upright,  could  not  be  forced  out 
of  his  place.  Pliny,'  alfo,  tells  us  of  one  Atha^ 
natus,  who  walked  acrofs  the  ftage  at  Rome, 
loaded  with  a breaft -plate  weighing  five  hundred 
pounds,  and  bulkins  of  the  fame  weight.  But 
of  all  the  prodigies  of  ftrength,  of  whom  we 
have  any  accounts  in  Roman  hiftory,  Maximin, 
the  emperor,  is  to  be  reckoned  the  foremoft. 
Whatever  we  are  told  relative  to  him  is  well 
atteftedj  his  character  was  too  exalted  not  to 
be  thoroughly  known  j and  that  very  ftrength, 
for  which  he  was  celebrated,  at  laft  procured 
him  no  lefs  a reward  than  the  empire  of  the 
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world.  Maximin  was  above  nine  feet  in  height, 
and  the  beft  proportioned  man  in  the  whole 
empire.  He  was  by  birth  a Thracian;  and, 
from  being  a fimple  herdfman,  rofe  through  the 
gradations  of  office,  until  he  came  to  be  Empe- 
ror of  Rome.  The  firft  opportunity  he  had  of 
exerting  his  ftrength,  was  in  the  prefence  of  all 
the  citizens,  in  the  theatre,  where  he  overthrew 
twelve  of  the  ftrongeft  men,  in  wreftling,  and 
outftript  two  of  the  fleeteft  horfes,  in  running, 
all  in  one  day.  He  could  draw  a chariot  loaden, 
that  two  ftrong  horfes  could  not  move;  he 
could  break  a horfe’s  jaw  with  a blow  of  his  fift; 
and  its  thigh  with  a kick.  In  war  he  was  always 
foremoft,  and  invincible  ; happy  had  it  been  for 
him,  and  his  fubjefls,  if,  from  being  formidable 
to  his  enemies,  he  had  not  become  ftill  more  fo 
to  his  fubjedts  ; he  reigned,  for  fome  time,  with 
all  the  world  his  enemy ; all  mankind  wifhing 
him  dead,  yet  none  daring  to  ftrike  the  blow. 
As  if  fortune  had  refolved  that  through  life  he 
fhould  continue  unconquerable,  he  was  killed 
at  laft  by  his  own  foldiers,  while  iie  was  fleeping. 
We  have  many  other  inftances,  in  later  ages,  of 
very  great  ftrength,  and  not  fewer  of  amazing 
fwiftnefs;  but  thefe,  merely  corporeal  perfec-^ 
tions,  are  now  confidered  as  of  fmall  advantage, 
either  in  war  or  in  peace.  The  invention  of 
gunpowder  has,  in  fome  meafure,  levelled  all 
force  to  one  ftandard ; and  has  wrought  a total 
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change  in  martial  education  through  all  parts  of 
the  world.  In  peace  alfo,  the  invention  of  new 
machines  every  day,  and  the  application  of  the 
ftrength  of  the  lower  animals  to  the  purpofes 
of  life,  have  rendered  human  ftrength  lefs  valu- 
able. The  boaft  of  corporeal  force  is  therefore 
configned  to  favage  nations,  where  thofe  arts 
not  being  introduced,  it  may  ftill  be  needful ; 
but,  in  more  polite  countries,  few  will  be  proud 
of  that  ftrength  which  other  animals  can  be 
taught  to  exert  to  as  ufeful  purpofes  as  they. 

“ If  we  compare  the  largenefs  and  thicknefs 
of  our  mufcles  with  thofe  of  any  other  animal, 
we  fliall  find  that,  in  this  refpetft,  we  have  the 
advantage;  and  if  ftrength,  or  fwiftnefs,  de- 
pended upon  the  quantity  of  the  mufcular  flefli 
alone,  I believe  that,  in  this  refpe<£f,  we  fhould 
be  more  active  and  powerful  than  any  other. 
But  this  is  not  the  cafe ; a great  deal  more  than 
the  fize  of  the  mufcle§__goes  to  conftitute  adfi- 
vity,  or  force ; and  it  is  not  he  who  has  the 
thickeft  legs  that  can  make  the  beft  ufe  of  them. 
Thofe,  therefore,  who  have  written  elaborate 
treatifes  on  mufcular  force,  and  have  eftimated 
the  ftrength  of  animals  by  the  thicknefs  of  their 
mufcles,  have  been  employed  to  very  little  pur- 
pofe.  It  is,  in  general,  obferved  that  thin  and 
raw-boned  men  are  always  ftronger  and  more 
powerful  than  fuch  as  are  feemingly  more  muf- 
§ cular ; 
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cular ; as  in  the  formei*  all  the  parts  have  better 
room  for  their  exertions.” 

Women  want  much  of  the  ftrength  of  menj 
and,  in  fome  countries,  the  ftronger  fex  have 
availed  themfelves  of  this  fuperiority,  in  cruelly 
and  tyrannically  enflaving  thofe  who  were  made 
with  equal  pretenfions  to  a fliare  in  all  the  ad- 
vantages life  can  beftow.  Savage  nations  oblige 
their  women  to  a life  of  continual  labour ; upon 
them  reft:  all  the  drudgeries  of  domeftic  duty; 
while  the  hufband,  indolently  reclined  in  his 
hammock,  is  firft  ferved  from  the  fruits  of  her 
induftry.  From  this  negligent  fituation  he  is 
feldom  roufed,  except  by  the  calls  of  appetite, 
when  it  is  neceflary,  either  by  fifhing  or  hunt- 
ing, to  make  a variety  in  his  entertainments. 
A favage  has  no  idea  of  taking  pleafure  in  ex- 
ercife ; he  is  furprifed  to  fee  an  European  walk 
forward  for  his  amufement,  and  then  return  back 
again.  As  for  his  part,  he  could  be  contented 
to  remain  for  ever  in  the  fame  fituation,  per- 
feifly  fatisfied  with  fenfual  pleafures  and  undif- 
turbed  repofe.  The  women,  of  thefe  countries, 
are  the  greateft:  flaves  upon  earth ; fenfible  of 
their  weaknefs,  and  unable  to  refiff,  they  are 
obliged  to  fuffer  thofe  hardfhips  Which  are  na- 
turally infli£led  by  fuch  as  have  been  taught  that 
nothing  but  corporeal  force  ought  to  give  pre- 
eminence. It  is  not,  therefore,  till  after  fome 
degree  of  refinement,  that  women  are  treated 
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with  lenity ; and  not  till  the  higheft  degree  of 
politenefs,  that  they  are  permitted  to  fhare  in 
all  tire  privileges  of  man.  The  firft  impulfe  of 
favage  nature  is  to  confirm  their  flavery;  the 
next,  of  half  barbarous  nations,  is  to  appropriate 
their  beauty ; and  that,  of  the  perfectly  polite, 
to  engage  their  afFedtions.  In  civilized  coun- 
tries, therefore,  women  have  united  the  force  of 
modefty  to  the  power  of  their  natural  charms ; 
and  thus  obtain  that  fuperiority  over  the  mind, 
which  they  are  unable  to  extort  by  their 
ftrength. 


CHAP..  VI. 

Of  Sleep  and  Hunger, 

AS  man,  in  all  the  privileges  he  enjoys,  and 
the  powers  he  is  invefted  with,  has  a 
fuperiority  over  all  other  animals,  fo,  in  his 
neceffities,  he  feems  inferior  to  the  meaneft  of 
them  all.  Nature  has  brought  him  into  life  with 
a greater  variety  of  wants  and  infirmities,  than 
the  reft  of  her  creatures,  unarmed  in  the  midft 
of  enemies.  The  lion  has  natural  arms ; the 
bear  -natural  cloathing ; but  man  is  deftitute  of 
all  fuch  advantages;  and,  from  the  fuperiority 
of  his  mind  alone,  he  is  to  fupply  the  deficiency. 
The  number  of  his  wants,  however,  were  merely 
given,  in  order  to  multiply  the  number  of  his 
. , ..enjoyments; 
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enjoyments;  fmce  the  pollibility  of  being  de- 
prived of  any  good,  teaches  him  the  value  of  its 
pofleflion.  Were  man  born  with  thofe  advan- 
tages which  he  learns  to  poffefs  by  induftry,  he 
would  very  probably  enjoy  them  with  a blunter 
relilh : it  is  by  being  naiced,  that  he  knows  the 
value  of  a covering ; it  is  by  being  expofed  to 
the  weather  that  he  learns  the  comforts  of  an 
habitation.  Every  want  thus  becomes  a means 
of  pleafure,  in  the  redrelTing ; and  the  animal 
that  has  moll  defires,  may  be  faid  to"  be  capable 
of  the  greateft  variety  of  happinefs. 

Befide  the  thoufand  imaginary  wants  peculiar 
to  man,  there  are  two,  which  he  has  in  common 
with  all  other  animals ; and  which  he  feels  in  a 
more  neceflary  manner  than  they.  Thefe  are 
the  wants  of  fleep  and  hunger.  Every  animal 
that  we  are  acquainted  with,  feems  to  endure 
the  want  of  thefe  with  much  lefs  injury  to  health, 
than  man ; and  fome  are  moft  furprifingly  patient 
in  fuftaining  both.  The  little  domeftic  animals 
that  we  keep  about  us,  may  often  fet  a leflbn  of 
calm  refignation,  in  fupporting  want  and  watch- 
fulnefs,  to  the  boafted  philofopher.  They  re- 
ceive their  pittance  at  uncertain  intervals,  and 
wait  its  coming  with  chearful  expedlation.  • We 
have  inftances  of  the  dog,  and  the  cat,  living,  in 
this  manner,  without  food  for  feveral  days ; and 
yet  dill  preferving  their  attachment  to  the  tyrant 
that  opprelTes  them;  ftill  ready  to  exert  their 
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little  fervices  for  his  amufement  or  defence.  But 
the  patience  of  thefe  is  nothing  to  what  the 
animals  of  the  foreft  endure.  As  thefe  moftly 
live  upon  accidental  carnage,  fo  they  are  often 
known  to  remain  without  food  for  feveral  weeks 
together.  Nature,  kindly  felicitous  for  their 
fupport,  has  alfo  contracted  their  ftomachs,  to 
fait  them  for  their  precarious  way  of  living; 
and  kindly,  while  it  abridges  the  banquet,  lefl’ens 
the  neceffity  of  providing  for  it.  But  the  meaner 
tribes  of  animals  are  made  ftill  more  capable  of 
fuftaining  life  without  food,  many  of  them  re- 
maining in  a ftate  of  torpid  indifference  till  their 
prey  approaches,  when  they  jump  upon  and  feize 
it.  In  this  manner,  the  fnake,  or  the  fpider, 
continue,  for  feveral  months  together,  to  fubfift 
upon  a fmgle  meal;  and  feme  of  the  butterfly 
kinds  live  upon  little  or  nothing.  But  it  is  very 
different  with  man : his  wants  daily  make  their 
importunate  demands ; and  it  is  known,  that  he 
cannot  continue  to  live  many  days  without  eat- 
ing, drinking,  and  fleeping. 

Hunger  is  a much  more  powerful  enemy  to 
man  than  watchfulnefs,  and  kills  him  much 
fooner.  It  may  be  confidered  as  a diforder  that 
food  removes ; and  that  would  quickly  be  fatal, 
without  its  proper  antidote.  In  fact,  it  is  fo 
terrible  to  man,  that  to  avoid  it  he  even  en- 
counters certain  death ; and,  rather  than  endure 
its  tortures,  exchanges  them  for  immediate  de- 
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ftru<StIoii.  However,  by  what  I have  been  told, 
it  is  much  more  dreadful  in  its  approaches,  than 
in  its  continuance  j and  the  pains  of  a famifhing 
wretch,  decreafe  as  his  ftrength  diminifhes.  In 
the  beginning,  the  defire  of  food  is  dreadful  in- 
deed, as  we  know  by  experience,  for  there  are 
few  who  have  not  in  fome  degree  felt  its  ap- 
proaches. But,  after  tire  firft  or  fecond  day,  its 
tortures  become  lefs  terrible,  and  a total  inl'en- 
fibility  at  length  comes  kindly  in  to  the  poor 
wretch’s  afliftance.  I have  talked  with  the 
captain  of  a (hip,  who  was  one  of  fix  tlrat  en- 
dured it  in  its'  extremities ; and  who  was  the 
only  perfon  tliat  had  not  loft  his  fenfes,  when, 
they  received  accidental  relief.  He  aflhred  me, 
his  pains  at  fiift  were  fo  great,  as  to  be  often 
tempted  to  cat  a part  of  one  of  the  men’  who 
died ; and  which  the  reft  of  his  crew  adlually 
for  fome  time  lived  upon : he  faid  that,  during 
the  continuance  of  this  paroxyfm,  he  found  Iris 
pains  infupportable ; and  was  defirous,  at  one 
time,  of  anticipating  that  death  which  he  thought 
inevitable : but  bis  pains,  he  faid,  gradually  de- 
creafed,  after  the  fixth  day  (for  tliey  had  water 
in  the  fhip,  which  kept  them  alive  fo  long)  and 
then  he  was  in  a ftate  rather  of  languor  than 
defire ; nor  did  he  much  wifh  for  food,  except 
when  he  faw  others  eating  j and  that  for  a while 
revived  his  appetite,  though  with  diminiftaecjL 
importunity.  'Fhe  latter  part  of  the  time,  when 
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his  health  was  almoft  deftroyed,  a thoufand 
llrange  images  rofe  upon  his  mind ; and  every 
one  of  his  fenfes  began  to  bring  him  wrong  in- 
formation. The  moft  fragrant  perfumes  ap- 
peared to  him  to  have  a foetid  fmell ; and  every 
thing  he  looked  at  took  a greenifh  hue,  and 
fometimes  a yellow.  When  he  was  prefented 
with  food  by  the  fhip’s  company  that  took  him 
and  his  men  up,  four  of  whom  died  fhortly  after, 
he  could  not  help  looking  upon  it  with  loathing, 
inftead  of  defire  j and  it  was  not  till  after  four 
days,  that  his  llomach  was  brought  to  its  natural 
tone ; when  the  violence  of  his  appetite  returned, 
with  a fort  of  canine  eagernefs* 

Thus  dreadful  are  the  effedts  of  hunger ; and 
yet,  when  we  come  to  alTign  the  caufe  that  pro- 
duces them,  we  find  the  fubjedl  involved  in 
doubt  and  intricacy.  This  longing  eagernefs  is, 
no  doubt,  given  for  a very  obvious  purpofe ; 
that  of  replenifhing  the  body,  wafted  by  fatigue 
and  perfpiration.  Were  not  men  ftimulated  by 
fuch  a prefling  monitor,  they  might  be  apt  to 
purfue  other  amufements,  with  a perfeverance 
beyond  their  power ; and  forget  the  ufeful  hours 
of  refrefhment,  in  thofe  more  tempting  ones  of 
pleafure.  But  hunger  makes  a demand  that  will 
not  be  refufed;  and,  indeed,  the  generality  of 
mankind  feldom  await  the  call. 

Hunger  has  been  fuppofed  by  fome  to  arife 
from  the  rubbing  of  the  coats  of  the  ftomach. 
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againft  each  other,  without  having  any  inter- 
vening fubftance  to  prevent  their  painful  attri- 
tion. Others  have  imagined,  that  its  juices, 
wanting  their  neceflary  fupply,  turn  acrid,  or,  as 
fome  fay,  pungent;  and  thus  fret  its  internal 
coats,  fo  as  to  produce  a train  of  the  moft  un- 
eafy  fenfations.  Boerhaave,  who  eftablilhed  his 
reputation  in  phyfic,  by  uniting  the  conjedlures 
of  all  thofe  that  preceded  him,  afcribes  hunger 
to  the  united  efFe<Sl:  of  both  thefe  caufes ; and 
alTerts,  that  the  pungency  of  the  gaftric  juices, 
and  the  attrition  of  its  coats  againft  each  other, 
caufe  thofe  pains,  which  nothing  but  food  can 
remove.  Thefe  juices  continuing  ftill  to  be 
feparated  in  the  ftomach,  and  every  moment 
becoming  more  acrid,  mix  with  the  blood,  and 
infedl  the  circulation : the  circulation  being  thus 
contaminated,  becomes  weaker,  and  more  con- 
tradled;  and  the  whole  nervous  frame  fympa- 
thifing,  an  hedlic  fever,  and  fometimes  madncfs, 
is  produced;  in  which  ftate  the  faint  wretch 
expires.  In  this  manner,  the  man  who  dies  of 
hunger,  may  be  faid  to  be  poifoned  by  the  juices 
of  his  own  body ; and  is  deftroyed  lefs  by  the 
want  of  nouriftiment,  than  by  the  vitiated  quali- 
ties of  that  which  he  had  already  taken. 

However  this  may  be,  we  have  but  few  in- 
ftances  of  men  dying,  except  at  fea,  of  abfolute 
hunger ; the  decline  of  thofe  unhappy  creatures 
who  are  deftitute  of  food,  at  land,  being  more 
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flow  and  unperceived.  Thefe,  from  often  being 
in  need,  and  as  often  receiving  an  accidental 
fupply,  pafs  their  lives  between  furfeiting  and 
repining ; and  their  conftitution  is  impaired  by 
infenfible  degrees.  Man  is  unfit  for  a ftate  of 
precarious  expeftation.  That  fhare  of  provident 
precaution  which  incites  him  to  lay  up  ftores  for 
a difiant  day,  becomes  his  torment,  when  totally 
unprovided  againfl:  an  immediate  call.  The 
lower  race  of  animals,  when  fatisfied,  for  the 
inftant  moment,  are  perfectly  happy : but  it  is 
otherwife  with  man;  his  mind  anticipates  dif- 
trefs,  and  feels  the  pangs  of  want  even  before  it 
arrefts  him.  Thus  the  mind,  being  continually 
harrafied  by  the  fituation,  it  at  length  influences 
the  conftjtution,  and  unfits  it  for  all  its  funilions. 
Some  cruel  diforder,  but  no  way  like  hunger, 
feizes  the  unhappy  fufferer;  fo  that  almoft  all 
thofe  men  who  have  thus  long  lived  by  chance, 
and  whofe  every  day  may  be  confidered  as  an 
happy  efcape  from  famine,  are  known  at  laft  to 
die  in  reality,  of  a diforder  caufed  by  hunger; 
but  which,  in  the  common  language,  is  often 
called  a broken-heart.  Some  cf  thefe  I have 
known  myfelf,  when  very  little  able  to  relieve 
them ; and  I have  been  told,  by  a very  adfive 
and  worthy  magiftrate,  that  the  number  of  fuch 
as  die  in  London  for  want,  is  much  greater  than 
one  would  imagine — I think  he  talked  of  tw'o 
thoufand  in  a year. 
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But  how  numerous  foever  thofc  who  die  of 
hunger  may  be,  many  times  greater,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  the  number  of  thofe  who  die  by 
repletion.  It  is  not  the  .province  of  the  prefcnt 
page  to  fpcculate,  wdth  the  phyfician,  upon  the 
danger  of  furfeits ; or,  with  the  moralift,  upon 
the  naufeoufnefs  of  gluttony:  it  will  only  be 
proper  to'obfervc,  that  as  nothing  is  fo  pre- 
judicial to  health  as  hunger  by  conftraint,  fg 
nothing  is  more  beneficial  to  the  conftitution 
than  voluntary  abftinence.  It  'was  not  without 
reafon  that  religion  enjoined  this  duty ; fince  it 
anfwered  the  double  purpofe  of  reftoring  the 
health  opprefl'ed  by  luxury,  and  diminilhed  the 
confumplion  of  provifions ; fo  that  a part  might 
come  to  the  poor.  It  fhould  be  the  bufinefs  of 
the  legiflature,  therefore,  to  enforce  this  divine 
precept;  and  thus,  by  reftraining  one  part  of 
mankind  in  the  uie  of  their  fuperfluities,  to  con- 
fult  for  the  benefit  of  thofe  who  want  the  necef- 
faries  of  life.  The  injunilions  for  afifiinence 
are  ftri£t  over  the  whole  Continent ; and  were 
rigoroudy  obferved,  even  among  ourfelves,  for 
a long  time  after  the  Reformation.  Queen 
Elizabeth,  by  giving  her  commands,  upon  this 
head,  the  air  of  a political  injundlion,  lell’ened,  in 
a great  meafure,  and,  in  my  opinion,  very  un- 
wdfely,  the  religious  force  of  the  obligation. 
She  enjoined  that  her  fubjedis  ftiould  faft  from 
flefh  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays ; but  at  the  fame 
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time  declared,  that  this  was  not  commanded 
from  motives  of  religion,  as  if  there  were  any 
differences  in  meats,  but  merely  to  favour  the 
confumption  of  fifh,  and  thus  to  multiply  the 
number  of  mariners ; and  alfo  to  fpare  the  flock 
of  fheep,  which  might  be  more  beneficial  in 
another  way.  In  this  manner  the  injundlion 
defeated  its  own  force  j and  this  moft  falutary 
law  became  no  longer  binding,  when  it  was 
fuppofed  to  come  purely  from  man.  How  far 
it  may  be  enjoined  in  the  Scriptures,  I will  not 
take  upon  me  to  fay ; but  this  may  be  alferted, 
that  if  the  utmoft  benefit  to  the  individual,  and 
the  moll  extenfive  advantage  to  fociety,  ferve 
to  mark  any  inftitution  as  of  Heaven,  this  of 
abflinence  may  be  reckoned  among  the  fore- 
mofl. 

Were  we  to  give  an  hiflory  of  the  various 
benefits  that  have  arifen  from  this  command, 
and  how  conducive  it  has  been  to  long  life,  the 
inftances  would  fatigue  with  their  multiplicity. 
It  is  furprifing  to  what  a great  age  the  primitive 
Chriflians  of  the  Eafl,  who  retired  from  perfe- 
cution  in  the  deferts  of  Arabia,  continued  to 
live  in  all  the  bloom  of  health,  and  yet  all  the 
rigours  of  abftemious  difcipline.  Their  com- 
mon allowance,  as  we  are  told,  for  four  and 
twenty  hours,  was  twelve  ounces  of  bread,  and 
nothing  but  water.  On  this  fimple  beverage, 
St,  Anthony  is  faid  to  have  lived  an  hundred  and 
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five  years ; James,  the  hermit,  an  hundred  and 
four ; Arfenius,  tutor  to  the  emperor  Arcadius, 
an  hundred  and  twenty}  St.  Epiphanius,  an 
hundred  and  fifteen;  Simeon,  an  hundred  and 
twelve  ; and  Rombald,  an  hundred  and  twenty. 
Li  this  maiuier  did  thefe  holy  temperate  men 
live  to  an  extreme  old  age,  kept  chearful  by 
flrong  hopes,  and  healthful  by  moderate  labour. 

Abftinence  which  is  thus  voluntary,  may  be 
much  more  eafily  fupported  than  conftrained 
hunger.  Man  is  faid  to  live  without  food  for 
feven  days;* which  is  the  ufual  limit  afligned 
him  : and,  perhaps,  in  a ftate  of  conftraint,  this 
is  the  longeft  time  he  can  furvive  the  want  of 
it.  But,  in  cafes  of  voluntary  abftinence,  of 
ficknefs,  or  fleeping,  he  has  been  known  to  live 
much  longer. 

In  the  records  of  tlie  T ower,  there  is  an  ac- 
count of  a Scotchman,  imprifoned  for  felony, 
who,  for  the  fpace  of  fix  weeks,  took  not  the 
leaft  fuftenance,  being  exadfly  watched  during 
the  whole  time ; and  for  tliis  he  received  the 
king’s  pardon. 

When  the  American  Indians  undertake  long 
journies,  and  when,  confequently,  a ftock  of 
provifions  fufficient  to  fupport  them  the  whole 
way,  would  be  more  than  they  could  carry,  in 
order  to  obviate  this  inconvenience,  inftead  of 
carrying  the  neceffary  quantity,  they  contrive  a 
method  of  palliating  their  hunger,  by  fwallow- 
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ing  pills,  made  of  calcined  {hells  aiKl  tobac^ro. 
Thefe  pills  take  away  all  appetite,  by  producing 
a temporary  diforder  in  the  {fomach ; and,  no 
doubt,  the  frequent  repetition  of  this  wretch- 
ed expedient,  muft  at  laft  be  fatal.  By  thefe 
means,  however,  they  continue  feveral  days 
without  eating,  chearfully  bearing  fuch  extremes 
of  fatigue  .and  watching,  as  would  quickly  de- 
ffroy  men  bred  up  in  a greater  ftate  of  delicacy. 
For  thofe  arts  by  which  we  learn  to  obviate  our 
necelTities,  do  not  fail  to  unfit  us  for  their  acci- 
dental encounter. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  man  is  lefs  able 
to  fupport  hunger  than  any  other  animal ; and 
he  is  not  better  qualified  to  fupport  a ftate  of 
watchfulnefs.  Indeed,  deep  feems  much  more 
necefTary  to  him,  than  to  any  other  creature ; 
as,  when  awake,  he  may  be  faid  to  exhauft  a 
greater  proportion  of  the  nervous  fluid ; and, 
confequently,  to  ftand  in  need  of  an  adequate 
fupply.  Other  animals,  when  moft  awake,  are 
but  little  removed  from  a ftate  of  {lumber;  their 
feeble  faculties,  imprifoned  in  matter,  and  rather 
exerted  by  impulfe  than  deliberation,  require 
deep  rather  as  a celTation  from  motion,  than 
from  thinking.  But  it  is  otherwife  with  man ; 
his  ideas,  fatigued  with  their  various  excurlions, 
demand  a celTation,  not  lefs  than  the  body,  • 
from  toil ; and  he  is  the  only  creature  that  feems 
to  require  fleep  from  double  motives ; not  lefs 
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for  the  refrefhment  of  the  mental  than  of  the 
bodily  frame. 

There  are  fome  lower  animals,  indeed,  that 
feem  to  fpend  the  greateft  part  of  their  lives  in 
fleep ; but,  properly  fpeaking,  the  fleep  of  fuch 
may  be  confidered  as  a kind  of  death ; and  their 
waking,  a refurredtion.  Flies,  and  ij-ire61:s,  are 
faid  to  be  alleep,  at  a time  that  all  the  vital 
motions  have  ceafed ; without  refpiration,  with- 
out any  circulation  of  their  juiceS,  if  cut  in 
pieces,  they  do  not  awake,  nor  does  any  fluid 
ooze  out  at  the  wound.  Thefe  may  be  con- 
fulered  rather  as  congealed  than  as  fleeping 
animals;  and  their  reft,  during  winter,  rather 
as  a ceflation  from  life,  than  a necefl'ary  refrefh- 
ment : but  in  the  higher  races  of  animals,  whofe 
blood  is  not  thus  congealed,  and  thawed  by  heat, 
thefe  all  bear  the  want  of  fleep  much  better 
than  man ; and  fome  of  them  continue  a long 
time  without  feeming  to  take  any  refrefhment 
from  it  whatfoever. 

But  man  is  more  feeble  ; he  requires  its  due 
return ; and  if  it  fails  to  pay  the  accuftomed 
vifit,  his  whole  frame  is  i)i  a fhort  time  thrown 
into  diforder;  his  appetite  Ceafesj  his  fpirits 
are  dejefted ; his  pulfe  becomes  quicker  and 
harder ; and  his  mind,  abridged  of  its  flum- 
bering  vifions,  begins  to  adopt  M'aking  dreams. 
A thoufand  ftrange  phantoms  arife,  which  come 
and  go  without  his  will : thefe,  v/hich  are  tran- 
fient  in  the  beginning,  at  laft  take  firm  pofTef- 
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fion  of  the  mind,  which  yields  to  their  dominion^ 
and,  after  a long  ftruggle,  runs  into  confirmed 
madnefs.  In  that  horrid  ftate,  the  mind  may 
be  confidered  as  a city  without  walls.,  open  to 
every  infult,  and  paying  homage  to  every  in- 
vader ; every  idea  that  then  ftarts  with  any  - 
force,  becomes  a reality ; and  the  reafon,  over 
fatigued  with  its  former  importunites,  makes  no 
head  againft  the  tyrannical  invafion,  but  fub- 
mits  to  it  from  mere  imbecillity. 

But  it  is  happy  for  mankind,  that  this  ftate 
of  inquietude  is  feldom  driven  to  an  extreme  j 
and  that  there  are  medicines  which  feldom  fail 
to  give  relief.  However  man  finds  it  more 
difficult  than  any  other  animal  to  procure  fleep  : 
and  fame  are  obliged  to  court  its  approaches  for 
fe.veial  hours  together,  before  they  incline  to 
reft.  It  is  in  vain  that  all  light  is  excluded  j 
that  all  founds  are  removed ; that  warmth  and 
foftnefs  confpire  to  invite  itj  the  reftlefs  and 
bufy  mind  ftill  retains  its  former  adtivity ; and 
reafon,  that  wifhes  to  lay  down  the  reins,  in 
fpite  of  herfelf,  is  obliged  to  maintain  them. 
In  this  difagreeable  ftate,  the  mind  pafles  from 
thought  to  thought,  willing  to  iofe  the  diftindl- 
nefs  of  perception,  by  encreafing  the  multitude 
of  the  images.  At  laft,  when  the  approaches  of 
fleep'  are  near,  every  objedl  of  the  imagination 
begins  to  mix  with  that  next  it ; their  outlines 
become,  in  a manner,  rounder  j a part  of  their 
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diftin£lions  fade  away ; and  fleep,  that  enfues, 
fafhions  out  a dream  from  the  remainder. 

If  then  it  fhould  be  afked  from  what  caufe 
this  ftate  of  repofe  proceeds,  or  in  what  man- 
ner fleep  thus  binds  us  for  feveral  hours  to- 
gether, I mufl:  fairly  confefs  my  ignorance,  al- 
though it  is  eafy  to  tell  what  philofophers  fay 
upon  the  fubje£l.  Sleep,  fays  one  of  them  *, 
confifts  in  a fcarcity  of  fpirits,  by  which  the 
orifices  or  pores  of  the  nerves  in  the  brain, 
through  which  the  fpirits  ufe'd  to  flow  into  the 
nerves,  being  no  longer  kept  open  by  the  fre- 
quency of  the  fpirits,  fhut  of  themfrlves  j thus 
the  nerves,  wanting  a new  fupply  of  fpirits,  be*- 
come  lax,  and  unfit  to  convey  any  impreflion 
to  the  brain. ' All  this,  however,  is  explaining 
a very  great  obfcurity  by  fomewhat  more  ob- 
fcure  :-  leaving,  therefore,  thofe  fpirits  to  open 
and  fhut  the  entrances  to  the  brain,  let  us  be 
contented  with  Amply  enumerating  the  effects 
of  fleep  upon  the  human  conftitution. 

In  fleep,  the  whole  nervous  frame  is  relax- 
ed, while  the  heart  and  the  lungs  feem  more 
forcibly  exerted.  This  fidler  circulation  pro- 
duces alfo  a fwelling  of  the  mufcles,  as  they  al- 
ways find  who  fleep  with  ligatures  on  any  part 
of  their  body.  T.'his  encreafed  circulation  alfo, 
may  be  confidered  as  a kind  of  cxercife,  which 
is  continued  through  the  frame;  and,  by  this,, 
the  perfpiration  becomes  more  copious,  ai- 
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though  the  appetite  for  food  is  entirely  taken, 
away.  Too  much  flcep  dulls  the  apprehenfion, 
weakens  the  memory,  and  unfits  the  body  for 
labour.  On  the  contrary,  fleep  too  much  abridg- 
ed, emaciates  the  frttme,  produces  mebneholy, 
and  confumes  the  conlHtutlon.  It  requires 
fome  care,  therefore,  to  regulate  the  quantity  of 
fleep,  and  juft  to  take  as  much  as  will  completely 
reftore  Nature,  without  oppreffing  it.  The 
poor,  as  Otway  fays,  fleep  little ; forced,  by  their 
lituation,  to  lengthen  out  their  labour  to  their 
neceflities,  they  have  but  a ftioft  interval  for  this 
pleafing  refrefhment ; and  I have  ever  been  of  opi*- 
nion,  that  bodily  labour  demands  a lefe  quantity 
of  fleep  than  mental.  Labourers  and  artizans 
are  generally  fatisfied  with  about  feven  hours  ; 
but  I have  known  fome  fcholars  who  ufually 
flept  nine,  and  perceived  their  faculties  no  way 
impaired  by  over-fleeping. 

' I'he  famous  Philip  JBarrettiere,  who  was  con- 
fidered  as  a prodigy  of  learning  at  the  age  of 
fourteen,  was  known  to  fleep  regularly  twelve 
l ours  in  the  twenty-four;  the  extreme  activity 
of  his  mind,  when  awake,  in  fome  meafure  called 
for  an  adequate  alternation  of  repofe  : and,  I am 
apt  to  think,  that  when  ftudents  ftint  themfelves 
in  this  particular,  they  leften  the  waking  powers 
of  the  imagination,  and  weaken  its  moft  ftre- 
nuous  exertions.  Animals,  that  feldom  think,  as. 
was  faid,  can  very  cafily  difpenfe  with  fleep ; and 
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of  men,  fuch  as  think  Icaft,  will  very  probably; 
be  fatisfied  with  the  fmalleft  fhare.  A life  of 
iludy,  it  is  well  known,  unfits  tlie  body  for  re-* 
ceiving  this  gentle  refrefhment ; the  approaches 
of  fleep  are  driven  off  by  thinking:  when,  there- 
fore,  it  comes  at  lafl,  we  fhould  not  be  too 
ready  to  interrupt  its  continuance. 

Sleep  is,  indeed,  to  fome,  a very  agreeable 
period  of  their  exiftence : and  it  has  been  a 
queftion  in  the  fchools,  which  was  moft  happy, 
the  man  who  was  ai  beggar  by  night,  and  a king 
by  day ; or  he  who  was  a beggar  by  day,  and  a 
king  by  night?  It  is  given,  in  favour  of  the 
nightly  monarch,  by  him  who  firffc  flarted  the 
queftion : for  the  dream,  fays  he,  gives  the  full 
enjoyment  of  the  dignity,  without  its  attendant 
inconveniences  j while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
king,  who  fuppofes  hhnfelf  degraded,  feels  all 
the  mifery  of  his  fallen  fortune,  without  trying 
to  find  the  comforts  of  his  humble  fituationl 
Thus,  by  day,  both  ftates  have  their  peculiai* 
diftreffes : but,  by  night,  the  exalted  beggar  is 
perfectly  blelfed,  and  the  king  completely  mi- 
fcrable.  All  this,  however,-  is  rather  fanciful 
than  juft  ; the  pleafure  dreams  can  give  us,  fel- 
dom  reaches  to  our  waking  pitch  of  happinefs  : 
the  mind  often,  in  the  midft  of  its  higheft  vi- 
fionary  fatisfadtions,  demands  of  itfelf,  whether 
it  does  not  owe  them  to  a dream  j and  frequent- 
ly awakes  with  the  reply. . 
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But  it  is  feldom,  except  in  cafes  of  the  highelt 
delight,  or  the  moft  extreme  uncafinefs,  that  the 
mind  has  power  thus  to  difengage  itfelf  from 
the  dominion  of  fancy.  In  the  ordinary  courfe 
of  its  operations,  it  fubmits  to  thofe  numberlefs 
fantaftic  images  that  fucceed  each  other  j and 
which,  like  many  of  our  waking  thoughts,  ars 
generally  forgotten.  Of  thefe,  however,  if  any, 
by  their  oddity,  or  their  continuance,  afFeft  us 
ftrongly,  they  are  then  remembered and  there 
have  been  fome  who  felt  their  impreflions  fo 
ftrongly,  as  to  miftake  them  for  realities,  and 
to  rank  them  among  the  paft  adlions  of  their 
lives. 

There  are  others,  upon  whom  dreams  feem 
to  have  a very  different  effe61 ; and  who,  with- 
out feeming  to  remember  their  impreffions  the 
next  morning,  have  yet  fhewn,.  by  their  actions 
during  fleep,  that  they  were  very  powerfully 
impelled  by  their  dominion.  We  have  num- 
berlefs inftances  of  fuch  perfons,  who,  while 
afleep,  have  performed  many  of  the  ordinary 
duties  to  which  they  had  been  accuftomed  when 
waking  j and  with  a ridiculous  induftry,  have 
completed  by  night,  what  they  failed  doing  by 
day.  We  are  told,  in  the  German  ephemerides, 
of  a young  ftudent,  who  being  enjoined  a fevere 
exercife  by  his  tutor,  went  to  bed,  defpairing  of 
accomplifhing  it.  The  next  morning,  awaking, 
to  his  great  furprize  he  found  the  talk  fairly 
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written  out,  and  finlfhed  in  his  own  hand-writ- 
ing. He  was  at  firfl,  as  the  account  has  it, 
induced  to  afcribe  this  ftrange  production  to  the  ' 
operations  of  an  infernal  agent;  but  his  tutor, 
willing  to  examine  the  aftair  to  the  bottom,  fet 
him  another  exercife,  ftill  more  fevere  than  the' 
former ; and  took  precautions  to  obferve  his 
conduct  the  whole  night.  The  young  gentle- 
man, upon  being  fo  feverely  talked,  felt  the  fame 
inquietude  that  he  had  done  on  the  former  occa- 
lion ; went  to  bed  gloomy  and  penfive,  ponder- 
ing on  the  next  day’s  duty,  and,  after  fome 
time,  fell  afleep.  But  fhortly  after,  his  tutor, 
who  continued  to  obferve  him  from  a place  that 
was  concealed,  was  furprifed  to  fee  him  get  up, 
and  very  deliberately  go  to  the  table ; there  he 
took  out  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  drew  himfelf  a 
chair,  and  fate  very  methodically  to  thinking : 
it  feems,  that  his  being  alleep  only  ferved  to 
Ifrengthen  the  powers  of  his  imagination;  for 
he  very  quickly  and  eafily  went  through  the  talk 
afligned  him,  put  his  chair  afide,  and  then  re- 
turned to  bed  to  take  out  the  reft  of  his  nap. 
What  credit  we  are  to  give  to  this  account,  I 
will  not  pretend  to  determine  : but  this  may  be 
laid,  that  the  book  from  whence  it  is  taken,  has 
fome  good  marks  of  veracity ; for  it  is  very 
learned,  and  very  dull,  and  is  written  in  a coun- 
try noted,  if  not  for  truth,  at  leaft  for  want  of 
invention. 
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The  ridiculous  hiltory  of  Arlotto  is  well 
known,  who  has  had  a volume  written,  contain- 
ins  a narrative  of  the  adlions  of  his  life,  not  one 
of  which  was  performed  while  he  was  awake» 
He  was  an  Italian  Francifean  friar, . e?ctremely 
rigid  in  his  manners,  and  remarkably  devout  and 
learned  in  his  daily  converfation.  By  night, 
however,  and  during  his  deep,  he  played  a very- 
different  charatSler  from  M'hat  he  did  by  day,  and 
was  often  detected  in  very  attrocious  crimes* 
He  was  atone  time  detedled  in  actually  attempt- 
ing a rape,  and  did  not  awake  till  the  next  morn- 
ing, when  he  was  furprifed  to  find  himfelf  in  the 
hands  of  juftice*  His  brotliers  of  the  convent 
often  watched  him  while  he  went  very  delibe- 
rately into  the  chapel,  and  there  attempted  to 
commit  facrilege.  They  fometimes  permitted 
him  to  carry  the  chalice  and  the  veftments  away 
into  his  own  chamber,  and  the  next  morning 
amufed  themfelves  at’ the  poor  man’s  confterna- 
nation  for  what  he  had  done.  But  of  idl  his’ 
'fleeping  tranfgrefiions,  that  was  the  mofl  ridi- 
culous, in  which  he  was  called  to  pray  for  the 
foul  of  a perfon  departed.  Arlotto,  after  having 
very  devoutly  performed  his  duty,  retired  to  a 
chamber  which  was  fhevvn  him,  to  refl;^  but 
there  he  had  no  fooner  fallen  afieep,  than  he 
began  to  refledf  that  the  dead  Kody  had  got  a 
ring  upon  one  of  the  fingers,  which  might  be 
ufeful  to  him : accordingly,  with  a pious  refolu- 
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tion'of  dealing  it,  he  went  down,  undrefled  as 
he  was,  into  a room  fall  of  women,  and,  with 
great  compofure,  endeavoured  to  feize  the  ring. 
The  confequence  was,  that  he  was  taken  before 
the  inquifition  for  witchcraft ; and  the  poor  crea- 
ture had  like  to  have  been  condemned,  till  his 
peculiar  charaiSter  accidentally  came  to  be 
known : however,  he  was  ordered  to  remain  for 
the  reft  of  life  in  his  own  convent,  and  upon  no 
account  whatfoever  to  ftir  abroad. 

What  are  we  to  fay  to  fuch  adfions  as  thefe ; 
or  how  account  for  this  operation  of  the  mind 
in  dreaming  ? It  ftiould  feem,  that  the  imagina- 
tion, by  day,  as  well  as  by  night,  is  always  em- 
ployed ; and  that  often,  againft  our  wills,  it  in- 
trudes where  it  is  leaft  commanded 'or  deftred. 
While  awake,  and  in  health,  this  bufy  principle 
cannot  much  delude  us  : it  may  build  caftles  in 
the  air,  and  raife  a thoufand  phantoms  before  us ; 
but  we  have  every  one  of  the  fenfes  alive,  to 
bear  teftiinony  to  its  falfehood.  Our  eyes  fliew 
us  that  the  profpe(5l  is  not  prefent ; our  hearing, 
and  our  touch,  depofe  againft  its  reality;  and 
our  tafte  and  fmelling  are  equally  vigilant  in 
detecting  the  impoftor.  Reafon,  therefore,  at 
once  gives  judgment  upon  the  caufe;  and  the 
vagrant  intruder,  imagination,  is  imprifoned,  or 
banifticd  from  the  mind.  But  in  fleep  it  is  other- 
wife  ; having,  as  much  as  polTible,  put  our  fenfes 
from  their  duty,  having  clofed  the  eyes  froni  fee- 
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ing,  and  the  ears,  tafte,  and  fmelling,  irom  their 
peculiar  functions,  and  having  diminiflied  even 
-the  touch  itfelf,  by  all  the.  arts  of  foftnefs,  tlie 
imagination  is  then  left  to  riot  at  large,  and  to 
lead  the  underftanding  without  an  oppofer.  ^ 
'Every  incurfive  idea  then  becomes  a reality ; 
and  the  mind,  not  having  one  power  that  can 
prove  the  illufion,  takes  them  for  truths..  As  in 
madnefs,  the  fenfes,  from  ftruggling  with  the 
‘ imagination,  are  at  length  forced  to  fubmit,  fo, 
in  deep,  they  feem  for  a while  foothed  into  the  • ; 
like  fubmiflion : the  fmalleft  violence  exerted 
upon  any  one  of  tliem,  however,  rouzes  all  the 
reft  in  their  mutual  defence ; and  the  imagina-  ■ 
tion,  tliat  had  for  a while  told  its  thoufand  falf- 
hoods,  is  totally  driven  away,  or  only  permitted 
to  pafs  under  the  cuftody  of  fuch  as  are  everY 
moment  ready  to  deleft  its  impofttion.. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

f 

Of  Seeing  *. 

« TTTAVING  mentioned  the  fenfes  as  cor- 
X~1  re(SIing  the  errors  of  the  imagination, 
and  as  forcing  it,  in  fome  meafure,  to  bring 
us  juft  information,  it  will  naturally  follow  that 
we  fhould  examine  the  nature  of  thofe  fenfes 
themfelves  : we  fhall  thus  be  enabled  to  fee 
how  far  they  alfo  impofe  on  us,  and  how  far 
they  contribute  to  corredf  each  other.  Let  it 
be  obferved,  however,  that  in  this  we  are  neither 
giving  a treatife  of  optics  or  phonics,  but  an 
hiftory  of  our  own  perceptions  j and  to  thofe 
we  chiefly  confine  ourfelves.” 

The  eyes  very  foon  begin  to  be  formed  in  the 
human  embryo,  and  in  the  chicken  alfo.  Of 
all  the  parts  which  the  animal  has  double,  the 
eyes  are  produced  the  fooneft,  and  appear  the 
moft  prominent.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  in  vivi- 
parous animals,  and  particularly  in  man,  they 
are  not  fo  large  in  proportion,  at  firft,  as  in  the 

. ,*  This  chapter  is  taken  from  Mr.  BufFon.  I believe 
the  reader  will  readily  excufe  any  apology;  and,  perhaps, 
may  wKh  that  I had  taken  this  liberty  much  more  fre- 
quently. What  I add  is  marked,  as  in  a former  inllance, 
with  inverted  commas,  “ thus,”  » 
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oviparous  kinds ; neverthelefs,  they  are  more- 
fpeedily  developed,  when  they  begin-to  appear, 
than  any  other  parts  of  the  body.  It  is  the 
fame  with  the  organ  of  hearing  ; the  little  bones 
that  compofe  the  internal  parts  of  the  ear,  are 
entirely  formed  before  the  other  bones,  though 
much  larger,  have  acquired  any  part  of  their 
growth,  or  folidity.  Hence  it  appears,  that 
thofe  parts  of  the  body  which  are  furnifhed 
with  the  greateft  quantity  of  nerves,  are  tlie 
firit  in  forming.  Thus  the  brain,  and  the 
fpinal  marrow,  are  the  hrft  feen  begun  in  the 
embryo  j and  in  general,  it  may  be  faid,  that 
wherever  the  nerves  go,  or  fend  their  branches 
in  great  numbers,  there  the  parts  are  fooneft 
begun,  and  the  moft  completely  finifhed. 

If  we  examine  the  eyes  of  a child,  fome 
hours,  or  even  fome  days  after  its  birth,  it  will 
be  eafily  difcerned  that  it,  as  yet,  makes,  no  ufe 
of  them.  The  humours  of  the  organ  not  hav- 
ing acquired  a fufficient  confiftence,  the  rays  ^ 
of  light  ftrike  but  confufedly  upon  the  retina, 
or  expanfion  of  nerves  at  the  back  of  the  eye. 
It  is  not  till  about  a month  after  they  are  born, 
that  children  fix  them  upon  objects  ; for,  before 
that  time,  they  turn  them  indifcriminately  every 
where,  without  appearing  to  be  afFedled  by  any. 
At  fix  or  feven  weeks  old,  they  plainly  difcover 
a choice  in  the  objects  of  their  attention ; they 
fix  their  eyes  upon  the  moft  brilliant  colours, 
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and  feem  peculiarly  defirous  of  turning  them' 
tov’ards  the  light.  Hitherto,  however,  they 
only  feem  to  fortify  the  organ  for  feeing  dif- 
tin^lly;  but  they  have  ftill  many  illufions  to 
correft. 

The  firft  great  error  in  vifion  is,  that  the  eye 
inverts  every  objeftj  and  it  in  reality  appears 
to  the  child,  until  the  touch  has  ferved  to  un- 
deceive it,  turned  upfide  down.  A fecond  er- 
ror in  vifion  is,  that  every  obje£H  appears  dou- 
ble. The  lame  objedl  forms  itfelf  diftiivSlly 
upon  each  eye  ; and  is  confequently  feen  twice. 
This  error,  alfo,  can  only  be  corredled  by  the 
touch  ; and  although,  in  reality,  every  objetSl 
we  fee  appears  inverted,  and  double,  yet  the 
iudgment,  and  habit,  have  fo  often  corredled 
the  fenfe,  that  we  no  longer  fubmit  to  its  im- 
pofition,  but  fee  every  objeft  in  its  juft  pofition, 
the  very  inftant  it  appears.  Were  we,  there- 
fore, deprived  of  feeling,  our  eyes  would  not 
only  mifreprefent  the  fituation,  but  alfo  the  num- 
ber of  all  things  round  us. 

To  convince  us  that  we  fee  objedls  inverted, 
we  have  only  to  obferve  the  manner  in  which 
images  qre  reprefented,  coming  through  a fmall 
hole,  in  a darkened  room.  If  fuch  a fmall  hole 
be  made  in  a dark  room,  fo  that  no  light  can 
come  in,  but  through  it,  all  the  objedls  with- 
out will  be  painted  on  the  wall  behind,  but  in 
an  inverted  pofttion,  their  heads  downwards* 

For 
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For  as  all  the  rays  which  ; afs  from  the  different 
parts  of  the  objeft  without,  cannot  enter  the 
hole  in  the  fame  extent  which  they  had  in  leav- 
ing the  objedf,  fince,  if  fo,  they  would  require 
the  aperture  to  be  as  large  as  the  objefl ; and, 
as  each  part,  and  every  point  of  the  objecf, 
fends  forth  the  image  of  itfelf  on  every  fide, 
and  the  rays,  which  form  thefe  images,  pafs 
from  all  points  of  the  objedl  as  from  fo  many 
centres ; fo  fuch  only  can  pafs  through  the 
fmall  aperture  as  come  in  oppofite  diredlions. 
Thus  the  little  aperture  becomes  a centre  for 
the  entire  objedt;  through  which  the  rays  from 
the  upper  parts,  as  well  as  from  the  lower 
parts  of  it,  pafs  in  converging  direftions  > and, 
confequently,  they  muff  crofs  each  other  in 
the  central  point,  and  thus  paint  the  objedfs 
behind,  upon  the  wall,  in  an  inverted  pofi- 
tion. 

It  is,  in  like  manner,  eafy  to  conceive,  that 
we  fee  all  objefts  double,  whatever  our  prefent 
fenfations  may  feem  to  tell  us  to  the  contrary. 
For,  to  convince  us  of  this,  we  have  only  to 
compare  the  fituation  of  any  one  objedf  on 
(hutting  one  eye,  and  then  compare  the  fame 
fituation  by  (hutting  the  other.  If,  for  inftance, 
we  hold  up  a finger,  and  fhut  the  right  eye,  we 
(hall  find  it  hide  a certain  part  of  the  room  ; if 
again  refhutting  tlie  other  eye,  we  (liall  find 
tliat  part  of  the  room  vifiblc,  and  the  finger 
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fceming  to  cover  a part  of  the  room  that  had 
been  vifible  before.  If  we  open  both  eyes, 
however,  the  part  covered  will  appear  to  lie 
between  the  two  extremes.  But,  the  truth  is, 
we  fee  the  objeiSt  our  finger  had  covered,  one 
image  of  it  to  the  right,  and  the  other  to 
the  left ; but,  from  habit,  fuppofe  that  we 
fee  but  one  image  placed  between  both;  our 
fenfe  of  feeling  having  corredted  the  errors 
of  fight.  And  thus,  alfo,  if  inftead  of  two 
eyes  we  had  two  hundred,  we  ihould,  at  firfi, 
fancy  the  objedls  encreafed  in  proportion,  un- 
til one  fenfe  had  corredted  the  errors  of  an- 
other. 

“ The  having  two  eyes  might  thus  be  faid  to 
be  rather  an  inconvenience  than  a benefit,  fince 
one  eye  would  anfwer  the  purpofes  of  fight-  as 
well,  and  be  lefs  liable  to  illufion.  But  it  is  other- 
wife  ; two  eyes  greatly  contribute,  if  not  to  dif- 
tindt,  at  leaft  to  extenfive  vifion  When  an 
objedl  is  placed  at  a moderate  diftance,  by  the 
means  of  both  eyes  we  fee  a larger  fhare  of  it 
than  we  poflibly  could  with  one  j the  right  eye 
feeing  a greater  portion  of  its  right  fide,  and 
the  left  eye  of  its  correfpondent  fide.  Thus 
both  eyes,  in  fome  meafure,  fee  round  the  ob- 
ject ; and  it  is  this  that  gives  it,  in  nature, 
that  bold  relievo,  or  fwelling,  with  which  they 

• Leonardo  da  Vinci. 
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appear  j and  which  no  painting,  how  exquifife 
foever,  can  attain  to.  The  painter  muft  be 
contented  with  fhading  on  a flat  furface ; but 
the  eyes,  in  obferving  nature,  do  not  behold 
the  fhading  only,  but  a part  of  the  figure  alfo, 
that  lies  behind  thofe  very  fh^dings,  which  gives 
it  that  fwelling,  which  painters  fo  ardently  de- 
fire, but  can  never  fully  imitate.” 

“ There  is  another  defedf,  which  either  of 
the  eyes,  taken  fingly,  would  have,  but  v^hich 
is  corrected  by  having  the  organ  double.  In 
either  eye  there  is  a point,  which  has  no  vifion 
whatfoever ; fo  that  if  one  of  them  only  is  em- 
ployed in  feeing,  there  is  a part  of  the  objedt 
to  which  it  is  always  totally  blind.  This  is 
that  part  of  the  optic  nerve  where  its  vein  and 
artery  run  j which  being  infenfible,  that  point 
of  the  objedt  that  is  painted  there  muft  continue 
unfeen.  To  be  convinced  of  this  we  have  only 
to  try  a very  eafy  experiment.  If  we  take 
three  black  patches,  and  ftick  them  upon  a 
white  wall,  about  a foot  diftant  from  each 
other,  each  about  as  high  as  the  eye  that  is  to 
obferve  them;  then  retiring  fix  or  feven  feet 
back,  and  fhutting  one  eye,  by  trying  for  fome 
time  we  fhall  find,  that  while  we  diftindfly  be- 
hold the  black  fpots  that  are  to  the  right  and 
left,  that  which  is  in  the  middle  remains  to- 
tally unfeen.  Or,  in  other  words,  when  we 
bring  that  part  of  the  eye,  where  the  optic  ar- 
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tery  rims,  to  fall  upon  the  object,  it  will  then  ^ 
become  invifible.  This  defeat,  however,  in 
cither  eye,  is  always  corredled  by  both,  fiuce 
the  part  of  the  abje£l  that  is  unfeen  by  one, 
will  be  very  dillinclly  perceived  by  the  other.'* 
Befide  the  former  defeiSls  we  can  have  no 
Idea  of  diftances  from  the  fight,  without  the 
help  of  touch.  Naturally  every  objedl  we  fee 
appears  to  be  within  our  eyes;  and  a child, 
who  has  as  yet  made  but  little  ufe  of  the  fenfe 
of  feeling,  muft  fuppofe  that  every  thing  it  fees 
makes  a part  of  itlelf.  Such  objeils  are  only 
feen  more  or  lefs  bulky  as  they  approach  or  re- 
cede from  its  eyes ; fo  that  a fly  that  is  near 
will  appear  larger  than  an  ox  at  a diftance.  It 
is  experience  alone  that  can  reiStify  this  miitake ; 
and  a long  acquaintance  with  the  real  fize  of 
every  objedf,  quickly  afl'ures  us  of  the  diftance 
at  which  it  is  feen.,  The  laft  man  in  a file  of 
foldiers  appears  in  reality  much  lefs,  perhaps  ten 
times  more  diminutive,  than  the  man  next  to 
us ; however,  we  do  not  perceive  this  difference, 
but  continue  to  think  him  of  equal  ftature ; for 
the  numbers  we  have  feen  thus  lelTened  by  dif- 
tance, and  have  found,  by  repeated  experience, 
to  be  of  the  natural  fize,  when  we  come  clofer, 
inftantly  corrects  the  fenfe,  and  every  objeft  is 
perceived  with  nearly  its  natural  proportion. 
But  it  is  otherwife,  if  we  obferve  objedls  in 
fuch  fituations  as  we  have  not  had  fufficient 
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experience  to  corre£l  the  errors  of  the  eye  j 
if,  for  inftance,  we  look  at  men  from  the  top 
of  an  high  fteeple,  they  in  that  cafe  appear 
very  much  diminiftied,  as  we  have  not  had 
an  habit  of  correcting  the  fenfe  in  that  pofi- 
tion. 

Although  a finall  degree  of  reflection  will 
ferve  to  convince  us  of  the  truth  of  thefe  po- 
fitions,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  ftrengthen  them, 
by  -an  autliority  which  cannot  be  difputed.  Mr. 
Chefelden  having  couched  a boy  of  thirteen 
for  a cataraCt,  who  had  hitherto  been  blind, 
and  thus  at  once  having  reftored  him  to  fight, 
curioufly  marked  the  progrefs  of  his  mind, 
upon  that  occafion.  This  youth,  though'  he 
had  been  till  then  incapable  of  feeing,  yet  was 
not  totally  blind,  but  could  tell  day  from  night, 
as  perfons  in  his  fituation  alw'ays  may.  He 
could  alfo,  with  a flrong  light,  diftinguifh  black 
from  white,  and  either  from  the  vivid  colour 
of  fcarlet ; however,  he  faw  nothing  of  the  form 
of  bodies ; and,  without  a bright  light,  not 
even  colours  themfelves.  He  was,  at  firflr, 
couched  only  in  one  of  his  eyes ; and,  when  he 
faw  for  the  hrft  time,  he  was  fo  far  from  judg- 
ing of  diftances,  that  he  fuppofed  his  eyes 
touched  every  objeCt  that  he  (iiw,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  his  hands  might  be  faid  to  feel  them. 
The  objects  that  were  moft  agreeable  to  him 
were  fuch  as  were  of  plain  furfaces  and  regular 
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figures  j though  he  could  as  yet  make  no  judg- 
ment whatever  of  their  different  forms,  nor  give 
a re'afon  why  one  pleafed  him  more  than  an- 
other. Although  he  could  form  fome  idea  of 
colours  during  his  ftate  of  blindnefs,  yet  that  was 
not  fufficient  to  direil:  him  at  prefent ; and  he 
could  fcarcely  be  perfuaded  that  the  colours  he 
now  faw  were  the  fame  with  thofe  he  had  for- 
merly conceived  fuch  erroneous  ideas  of.  He 
delighted  moft  in  green;  but  black  objects,  as 
if  giving  him  an  idea  of  his  former  blindnefs, 
he  regarded  with  horror.  He  had,  as  was  faid, 
no  idea  of  forms ; and  was  unable  to  diftinguifli 
one  objeeSf  from  another,  though  never  fo  dif- 
ferent. When  thofe  things  were  fhown  him, 
which  he  had  been  formerly  familiarized  to  by 
his  feeling,  he  beheld  them  with  earneftnefs,  in 
order  to  remember  them  a fecond  time ; but,  as 
he  had  too  many  to  recolle£l:  at  once,  he  forgot 
the  greateft  number ; and  for  one  he  could  tell, 
after  feeing,  there  was  a tlioufand  he  was  totally 
unacquainted  with.  He  was  very  much  fur- 
prifed  to  find  that  thofe  things  and  perfons  he 
loved  beft  were  not  the  moft  beautiful  to  be 
feen ; and  even  teftified  difpleafure  in  not  finding 
his  parents  fo  handfome  as  he  conceived  them  to 
be.  It  was  near  two  months  before  he  could 
find  that  a picture  refembled  a foiid  body.  Till 
then  he  only  confidered  it  as  a flat  furface, 
yarioufly  fliadowed  j but,  when  he  began  to  per- 
ceive 
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ceive  that  thefe  kind  of  fhadings  actually  repre- 
fented  human  beings,  he  then  began  to  examine, 
by  his  touch,  whether  they  had  not  the  ufual 
qualities  of  fuch  bodies,  and  was  greatly  ixir- 
prifed  to  find,  what  he  expe<£ted  a very  unequal 
furface  to  be  fmooth  and  even.  He  was  then 
(hewn  a miniature  pi6ture  of  his  father,  which 
was  contained  in  his  mother’s  watch-cafe,  and 
he  readily  perceived  the  refemblance ; but  afkcd, 
with  great  aftonilhment,  how  fo  large  a face 
could  bo  contained  in  fo  fmall  a compafs  ? It 
feemed  as  ftrange  to  him  as  if  a bulhel  was  con- 
tained in  a pint  veffel.  At  firft,  he  could  bear 
but  a very  fmall  quantity  of  light,  and  he  faw 
every  objedl  much  greater  than  the  life ; but  in 
proportion  as  he  faw  objedls  that  were  really 
large,  he  feemed  to  think  the  former  were  dimi- 
nilhed;  and  although  he  knew  the  chamber 
where  he  was  contained  in  the  houfe,  yet  until 
he  faw  the  latter  he  could  not  be  brought  to 
conceive  how  an  houfe  could  be  larger  than  a 
chamber.  Before  the  operation  he  had  no  great 
expeftations  from  the  pleafure  he  fhould  receive 
from  a new  fenfe ; he  was  only  excited  by  the 
hopes  of  being  able  to  read  and  write ; he  faid, 
for  inftance,  that  he  could  have  no  greater  plea- 
fure in  walking,  in  the  garden,  with  his  fight, 
than  he  had  without  it,  for  he  walked  there  at 
his  eafe,  and  was  acquainted  with  all  the  walks. 
He  remarked  alfo,  with  great  juftice,  that  his 
5 former 
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former  blindiiefs  gave  him  one  advantage  over 
the  reft  of  mankind,  which  was  that  of  being 
able  to  walk  in  the  night,  with  confidence  and 
fecurity.  But,  when  he  began  to  make  ufe  of 
his  new  fenfe,  he^  feemed  tranfported  beyond 
meafure.  He  laid  that  every  new  object  was  a 
new  fource  of  delight,  and  that  his  pleafure  was 
fo  great  as  to  be  paft  expreflion.  About  a year 
after,  he  was  brought  to  Epfom,  where  there  is 
a very  fine  profpe<5t,  with  which  he  feemed 
greatly  charmed;  and  he  called  the  landfcape 
before  him  a new  method  of  feeing.  He  was 
couched  in  the  other  eye,  a year  after  the  for- 
mer, and  the  operation  fucceeded  equally  well : 
when  he  faw  with  both  eyes,  he  faid  that  objeiSts 
appeared  to  him  twice  as  large  as  when  he  faw 
but  with  one;  however,  he  did  not  fee  them 
doubled,  or  at  leaft  he  fhewed  no  marks  as  if  he 
faw  them  fo.  Mr.  Chefelden  mentions  inftances 
of  many  more  that  were  reftored  to  fight  in  this 
manner ; they  all  feemed  to  concur  in  their  per- 
ceptions with  this  youth;  and  they  all  feemed 
particularly  embarrafled  in  learning  how  to  di- 
rect their  eyes  to  the  objedts  they  wifhed  to 
obferve. 

' In  this  manner  it  is  that  our  feeling  corrects 
the  fenfe  of  feeing,  and  that  obyedts  which  ap- 
pear of  very  different  fizes,  at  different  diftances, 
are  all  reduced,  by  experience,  to  their  natural 
ilandard,  “ But  not  the  feeling  only,  but  alfo 
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the  colour,  and  brightnefs  of  the  obje£f,  contri- 
butes, in  fome  meafure,  to  affift  us  in  forming 
an  idea  of  the  diftance  at  which  it  appears*. 
Thofe  which  we  fee  moft  ftrongly  mafked  with 
light  and  fhade,  we  readily  know  to  be  nearer 
tlian  thofe  on  which  the  colours  are  more  faintly 
fpread,  and  that,  in  fbine  meafure,  take  a part  of 
tl:ieir  hue  from  the  air  between  us  and  them. 
Bright  obje61;s  alfo,  are  feen  at  a greater  diftance 
than  fuch  as  are  obfcure,  and,  molt  probably,  for 
this  reafon,  that,  being  lefs  fimilar  in  colour  to 
the  air  which  interpofes,  their  imprellions  are 
lefs  effaced  by  it,  and  they  continue  more  dif- 
tindtiy  vifible.  Thus  a black  and  diftant  object: 
is  not  feen  fo  far  off  as  a bright  and  glittering 
one ; and  a fire  by  night  is  feen  much  farther  off 
than  by  day.” 

The  power  of  feeing  objects  at  a diftance  is 
very  rarely  equal  in  both  eyes.  When  this  in- 
equality is  in  any  great  degree,  the  perfon  fo 
circumftanced  then  makes  ufe  only  of  one  eye, 
(hutting  that  which  fees  the  leaft,  and  employ- 
ing the  other  with  all  its  power.  And  hence 
proceeds  that  aukward  look  which  is  known  by 
the  name  of  ftrabifm.  , 

There  are  many  reafons  to  induce  us  to  think 
that  fuch  as  are  near-fighted  fee  objedls  larger 

* Mr.  BufFon  gives  a different  theory,  for  v^'hich  I 
muft  refer  the  reader  to  the  original.  That  1 have  given, 
I take  to  be  eafy,  and  latisfaflory  enough. 
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than  other  perfons ; and  yet  the  contrary  is 
molt  certainly  true,  tor  they  fee  them  lefs.  Mr. 
Buftbn  informs  us  that  he  himfelf  is  Ihort- 
fighted,  and  that  his  left  eye  is  ftronger  tlian 
his  right.  He  has  very  frequently  experienced, 
upon  looking  at  any  objedt,  fuch  as  the  letters 
of  a book,  that  they  appear  lefs  to  the  weakell 
eye;  and  that  when  he  places  the  book,  fo  as 
that  the  letters  appear  double,  the  images  of 
the  left  eye,  which  is  ftrongeft,  are  greater  than 
thofe  of  tlie  right,  which  is  the  moft  feeble. 
He  has  examined  feveral  others,  who  were  in 
fimilar  circumftances,  and  has  always  found  that 
the  beft  eye  faw  every  objedl  the  largeft.  This 
he  afcribes  to  habit;  for  near-fighted  people 
being  accuftomed  to  come  clofe  to  the  objedl, 
and  view  but  a fmall  part  of  it  at  a time,  the 
habit  enfues,  when  the  whole  of  an  objedf  is  feen, 
.and  it  appears  lefs  to  them  than  to  others. 

Infants  having  their  eyes  lefs  than  thofe 
adults,  muft  fee  objedts  alfo  fmaller  in  propor- 
tion. F or  the  image  formed  on  the  back  of  the 
eye  will  be  large,  as  the  eye  is  capacious ; and 
infants,  having  it  not  fo  great,  cannot  have  fo 
large  a pidlure  of  the  objedf.  This  may  be  a 
reafon  alfo  why  they  are  unable  to  fee  fo  dif- 
tindlly,  or-  at  fuch  diftances  as  perfons  arrived  at 
maturity. 

Old  men,  on  the  contrary,  fee  bodies  clofe  to 
•them  very  indiftindlly,  but  bodies  at  a great  dif- 
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tance  from  them  with  more  precifion  j and  this 
may  happen  from  an  alteration  in  the  coats,  or, 
perhaps,  humours  of  the  eye;  and  not,  as  is 
fuppofed,  fro.in  their  diminution.  The  cornea, 
for  inflance,  may  become  too  rigid  to  adapt 
itfelf,  and  take  a proper  convexity  for  feeing 
minute  objedls;  and  its  very  flatnefs  will  be 
fufficient  to  fit  it  for  diftant  vifion. 

When  we  call  our  eyes  upon  an  object  ex- 
tremely brilliant,  or  when  we  fix  and  detain 
them  too  long  upon  the  fame  objedf,  the  organ 
is  hurt  and  fatigued,  its  vifion  becomes  indif- 
tincSt,  and  the  image  of  the  body,  which  has 
thus  too  violently,  or  too  perfeveringly  employ- 
ed us,  is  painted  upon  every  thing  we  look 
at,  and  mixes  with  every  obje£t  that  occurs. 
“ And  this  is  an  obvious  confequence  of  the  eye 
taking  in  too  much  light,  either  immediately,  or 
by  reflection.  Every  body  expofed  to  the  light, 
for  a time,  drinks  in  a quantity  of  its  rays, 
which,  being  brought  into  darknefs,  it  c^mot 
inftantly  difeharge.  Thus  the  hand,  if  it  be 
expofed  to  broad  day-light,  for  fome  time,  and 
their  immediately  fnatched  into  a dark  room, 
will  appear  ftill  luminous ; and  it  will  be  fome 
time  before  it  is  totally  darkened.  It  is  thus 
with  the  eye ; which,  either  by  an  inftant  gaze, 
at  the  fun,  or  a ftcady  continuance,  upon  fome 
lefs  brilliant  objeCl,  has  taken  in  too  much 
.light;  its  humours  are,  for  a while,  unfit  for 
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vifion,  until  that  be  difcharged,  and  room  made 
for  rays  of  a milder  nature.”  How  dangerous  the 
looking  upon  bright  and  luminous  objedfs  is  to 
the  fight,  may  be  eafily  feen,  from  fuch  as  live 
in  countries,  covered  for  moft  part  of  the  year 
with  fnow,  who  become  generally  blind  before 
their  time.  Travellers  who  crofs  tliefe  coun- 
tries, are  obliged  to  wear  a crape  before  their 
eyes,  to  fave  their  eyes,  which  would  otherwife 
be  rendered  totally  unferviceable ; and  it  is 
equally  dangerous  in  the  fandy  plains  of  Africa. 
The  reflex^n  of  the  light  is  there  fo  ftrong  that 
it  is  impoflible  to  fuftain  die  efteef,  without 
incurring  the  danger  of  lofmg  one’s  fight  en- 
tirely. Suchqierfons,  therefore,  as  read,  or  write 
for  any  continuance,  fhould  chufe  a moderate 
light,  in  order  to  fave  their  eyes  ; and,  al- 
though it  may  feem  infufficient  at  lirft,  the  eye 
will  accuftom  itfelf  to  the  ftiade,  by  degrees, 
and  be  lefs  hurt  by  the  want  of  light  than  the 
excefs. 

“ It  is,  indeed,  furpriilng  how  far  the  eye 
can  accommodate  itfelf  to  darknefs,  and  make 
the  beft  of  a gloomy  fituation.  When  firfl: 
taken  from  the  light,  and  brought  into  a dark 
room,  all  things  difappear;  or,  if  any  diing  is 
feen,  it  is  only  the  remaining  radiations  that 
ftill  continue  in  the  eye.  But,  after  a very  little 
time,  when  thefe  are  fpent,  the  eye  takes  the 
advantage  of  the  fmalleft  ray  that  happens  to 
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enter ; and  this  alone  would,  in  time,  ferve  for 
many  of  the  purpofes  of  life.  There  was  a 
gentleman  of  great  courage  and  underftanding, 
who  was  a major  under  King  Charles  the  Firlt. 
This  unfortunate  man  fharing  in  his  mailer’s 
misfortunes,  and  being  forced  abroad,  ventured 
at  Madrid  to  do  his  king  a fignal  fervice ; but, 
unluckily,  failed  in  the  attempt.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this,  he  was  inllantly  ordered  to  a 
dark  and  difmal  dungeon,  into  which  the  light 
never  entered,  and  into  .which  there  was  no 
opening  but  by  an  hole  at  the  top ; "down  which 
the  keeper  put  his  provifions,  and  prefently 
clofed  it  again  on  the  other  fide.  In  this  man- 
ner the  unfortunate  loyalift  continued  for  fome 
weeks,  diftrefled  and  difconfolate ; but,  at  lall, 
began  to  think  he  faw  fome  little  glimmering  of, 
light.  This  internal  dawn  feemed  to  encreafe 
from  time  to  time,  fo  that  he  could  not  only 
difeover  the  parts  of  his  bed,  and  fuch  other 
large  objedls,  but,  at  length,  he  even  began  to 
perceive  the  mice  that  frequented  his  cell ; and 
law  them  as  they  ran  about  the  floor,  eating  the 
crumbs  of  bread  that  happened  to  fell.  After 
fome  months  confinement  he  was  at  lall  fet 
free;  but,  fuch  was  the  effedl  of  the  darknefs 
upon  him,  that  he  could  not  for  fome  days  ven- 
ture to  leave  his  dungeon,  but  was  obliged  to 
accullom  himfelf  by  degrees  to  the  light  of  the 
day. 
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Of  Hearing  *. 


S the  fenfe  of  hearing,  as  well  as  of  fight, 


gives  us  notice  of  remote  objedls,  fo  like 
that,  it  is  fubje6t  to  fimilar  errors,  being  capable 
of  impofing  on  us  upon  all  occafions,  where  we 
cannot  rectify  it  by  the  fenfe  of  feeling.  We 
can  have  from  it  no  diftinft  intelligence  of  the 
diftance  from  whence  a founding  body  is  heard  j 
a great  noife  far  off,  and  a fmall  one  very  near, 
produce  the  fame  fenfation ; and,  unlefs  we  re- 
ceive information  from  fome  other  fenfe,  we  can 
never  diitinctiy  tell  whether  the  found  be  a great 
or  a fmall  one.  It  is  not  till  we  have  learned, 
by  experience,  that  the  particular  found  which  is 
heard,  is  of  a peculiar  kindj  then  we  can  judge 
of  the  diftance  from  whence  we  hear  it.  When 
we  know  the  tone  of  the  bell,  we  can  then 
judge  how  far  it  is  from  us. 

Every  body  that  ftrikes  againft  another  pro- 
duces a found,  which  is  fimple,  and  but  one  in 
bodies  which  are  not  elaftic,  but  which  is  often 
repeated  in  fuch  as^  are.  If  vve  ftrike  a bell,  or 
a ftretched  firing,  for  inftance,  which  are'  both 


* This  chapter  Is  taken  from  Mr.  BufFon,  except 
where  marked  by  inverted  commas. 
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elaftic,  a fingle  blow  produces  a found,  which  is 
repeated  by  the  undulations  of  the  fonorous  body, 
and  which  is  multiplied  as  often  as  it  happens 
to  undulate,  or  vibrate.  Thefe  undulations  each 
ftrike  their  own  peculiar  blow ; but  they  fucceed 
fo  faft,  one  behind  the  other,  that  the  ear  fup- 
pofes-  them  one  continued  found;  whereas  in 
reality,  they  make  many.  A^erfon  who.  fhould, 
for  the  firlt  time,  hear  the  toll  of  the  bell, 
would  very  probably  be  able  to  diftinguifli  thefe 
breaks  of  found;  and,  in  fadl,  we  can  readily 
ourfelves  perceive  an  intenfion  and  remiflion  in 
the  found. 

In  tliis  manner,  founding  bodies  are  of  two 
kinds ; thofe  unelallic  ones,  which  being  ftruck, 
return  but  a fingle  found ; and  thofe  more  elaftic 
returning  a fucceffion  of  founds ; whidi  uniting 
together  form  a tone.  This  tone  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  a great  number  of  founds,  all  pro- 
duced one  after  the  other,  by  the  fame  body,  as 
we  find  in  a bell,  or  the  firing  of  an  harpfichord, 
which  continues  to  found  for  fome  time  after  it 
is  ftruck.  A continuing  tone  may  be  alfo  pro- 
duced from  a non-elaftic  body,  by  repeating  the 
blow  quick  and  often,  as  when  we  beat  a drum, 
or  when  we  draw  a bow  along  the  firing  of  a 
fiddle. 

Confidering  the  fubjedl  in  this  light,  if  we 
fhould  multiply  the  number  of  blows,  or  repeat 
them  at  quicker  intervals  upon  the  founding 
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body,  as  upon  the  drum,,  for  inftance,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  this  will  have  no  efFedl  in  altering  the 
tone;  it  will  only  make  it  either  more  even  or 
more  diftinil.  But  it  is  otherwife,  if  we  en- 
creafe  the  force  of  the  blow;  if  we  ftrike  the 
body  with  double  weight,  this  will  produce  a 
tone  twice  as  loud  as  the  former.  If,  for  in- 
llance,  I ftrike  a table ’wdth  a fwitch,  this  will 
be  very  different  from  the  found  produced  by 
ftriking  it  with  a cudgel.  From  hence,  there- 
fore, wc  may  infer,  that  all  bodies  give  a louder 
and  graver  tone,  not  in  proportion  to  tlie  num- 
ber of  times  they  are  ftruck,  but  in  proportion 
to  the  force  that  ilfikes  them.  And,  if  this  be 
(o,  thofe  philofophers  who  make  the  tone  of  a 
fonorous  body,  of  a bell,  or  the  firing  of  an 
harpfichord,  for  inftance,  to  depend  upon  the 
number  only  of  its  vibrations,  and  not  the  force, 
have  miftak^n  what  is  only  an  effedl  for  a caufe. 
A bell,  or  an  elaftic  firing,  can  only  be  confidered 
as  a drum  beaten;  and  the  frequency  of  the 
blows  can  make  no  alteration  whatever  in  the 
tone.  The  largeft  bells,  and  the  longeft  and 
thickeft  firings,  have  the  moft  forceful  vibra- 
*tions;  and,  therefore,  their  tones  are  the  moft 
loud  and  the  moft. grave.  ' 

To  know  the  manner  in  which  founds  thus 
produced  became  pleafing,  it  muft  be  obferved, 
no  one  continuing  tone,  how  loud  or  fwelling 
foever,  can  give  us  fatisfadlion ; we  muft  have 
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a fucceflion  of  them,  and  thofe  in  the  moffc 
pleafing  proportion.  The  nature  of  this  pro- 
portion may  be  thus  conceived.  If  we  ftrike  a 
body  incapable  of  vibration  with  a double  force, 
or,  what  amounts  to  the  fame  thing,  with  a 
double  mafs  of  matter,  it  will  produce  a found 
that  will  be  doubly  grave.  Mufic  has  been  faid, 
by  the  ancients,  to  have  been  firfl;  invented 
from  the  blews  of  different  hammers  on  an  an- 
vil. Suppofe  then  we  ftrike  an  anvil  with  an 
hammer  of  one  pound  weight,  and  again  with 
an  hammer  of  two  pounds,  it  is  plain  tliat  the 
two  pound  hammer  will  produce  a found  twice 
as  grave  as  the  former.  But  if  we  ftrike  with 
a two  pound  "hammer,  and  then  with  a three 
pound,  it  is  evident  that  the  latter  will  pro- 
duce a found  one  third  more  grave  than  the 
former.  If  we  ftrike  the  anvil  with  a three 
pound  hammer,  and  then  with  a four  pound, 
it  will  likewife  follow  that  the  latter  wdll  be  a 
quarter  part  more  grave  than  the  former.  Now', 
in  the  comparing  between  a]l  thofe  founds,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  difference  betv/een  one  and 
two  is  more  eafily  perceived  than  between  twm 
and  three,  three  and  four,  or  any  numbers  fuc- 
ceeding  in  the  fame  proportion.  The  fucceffion 
of  founds  will  be,  therefore,  pleafing  in  pro- 
portion to  the  eafe  with  which  tliey  may  be  dif- 
tinguiftied.  That  found  wdiich  is  double  the 
former,  or,  in  other  w'ords,  the  oeftave  to  the 
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preceding  tone,  will  of  all  others  be  the  molt 
pleafing.  The  next  to  that,  which  is  as  two, 
to  three,  or,  in  other  words,  the  third,  will  be 
moft  agreeable.  And  thus  univerfally,  thofe 
founds  whofe  difference  may  be  moft  eafily 
compared  are  the  moft  agreeable. 

“ Muficians,  therefore,  have  contented  them- 
felves  witli  feven  different  proportions  of  found, 
which  are  called  notes,  and  which  fufficiently 
anfwer  all  the  purpofes  of  pleafure.  Not  but 
that  they  might  adopt  a greater  diverfity  of 
proportions ; and  fome  have  ailually  done  fo ; 
but,  in  thefe,  the  differences  of  the  proportion 
are  fo  imperceptible,  that  the  ear  is  rather  fa- 
tigued, than  pleafed  in  making  the  diftindtion. 
In  order,  however,  to  give  variety,  they  have 
admitted  half  tones  but,  in  all  the  countries 
where  mufic  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  they  have 
rejected  fuch ; and  they  can  find  mufic  in  none 
but, the  obvious  ones.  The  Chinefe,  for  inftance, 
have  neither  flats  nor  fharps  in  their  mufic ; but 
the  intervals  between  their  other  notes  are  in 
the  fame  proportion  with  ours. 

“ Many  more  barbarous  nations  have  their 
peculiar  inftruments  of  mufic  ; and,  what  is  re- 
markable, the  proportion  between  their  notes  is 
in  all  the  Ikne  as  in  ours.  This  is  not  the  place 
for  entering  into  the  nature  of  thefe  founds, 
their  effeds  upon  the  air,  or  their  confonances 
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with  each  other.  We  are  not  now  giving  an 
hiftory  of  found,  but  of  human  perception. 

“ All  countries  are  pleafed  with  mufic  j and, 
if  they  have  not  fkill  enough  to  produce  har- 
mony, at  leaft  they  feem  willing  to  fubftitute 
noife.  Without  all  queftion,  noife  alone  is 
fufficient  to  operate  powerfully  on  the  fpirits  j 
and,  if  the  mind  be  already  predifpofed  to  joy, 
I have  feldom  found  noife  fail  of  encreafing  it 
into  rapture.  The  rnind  feels  a kind  of  diftradt- 
ed  pleafure  in  fuch  powerful  founds,  braces  up 
every  nerve,  and  riots  in  the  excefs.  But,  as  in 
the  eye,  an  immediate  gaze  upon  the  fun  will 
difturb  the  organ,  fo,  in  the  ear,  a loud  unexpedl- 
ed  noife,  diforders  the  whole  frame,  and  fome- 
times  difturbs  the  fenfe  ever  after.  The  mind 
muft  have  time  to  prepare  for  the  expedled 
fhock,,  and  to  give  its  organs  the  proper  ten- 
fion  for  its  arrival.” 

“ Mufical  founds,  however,  feem  of  a different 
kind.  Thefe  are ‘generally  moft  pleafmg,  which 
are  moft  unexpedled.  It  is  not  from  bracing 
up  the  nerves,  but  from  the  grateful  fucceflion 
of  the  founds,  that  thefe  become  fo  charming. 
There  are  few^  how  indifferent  foever,  but  have 
at  times  felt  their  pleafmg  imprellion ; and,  per- 
haps, even  thofe  who  have  flood  out  againft 
the  powerful  perfuafion  of  founds,  only  wanted 
the  proper  tune,  or  the  proper  inftrument,  to 
allure  them.” 
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‘‘  The  ancients  give  us  a thoufancj  ftfange  in- 
ftances  of  the  eft'ecSts  of  mufic,  upon  men  and 
animals.  The  ftory  of  Arion’s  harp,  that  ga- 
thered the  dolphins  to  the  ftiip  fide,  is  well 
known  j and,  what  is  remarkable,  Schotteus 
aflures  us  *,  that  he  faw  a fimilar  inftance  of 
fiflies  being  allured  by  mufic.  They  tell  us  of 
difeafes  that  have  been  cured,^unchaftity  cor- 
redfed,  feditions  quelled,  paffioAs  removed,  and 
fometimes  excited  even  to  madnefs. . Dodtor 
Wallis  has  endeavoured  to  account  for  thefe 
furprifing  efFedls,  .by  afcribing  them  to  the  no- 
velty of  the  art..  For  my  own  part,  I can 
fcarce  hefitate  to  impute  them  to  the  exagge- 
ration of  their  writers.  They  are  as  hyperbo- 
lical in  the  effects  of  their  oratory;  and  yet, 
we  well  know,  there  is  nothing  in  the  ora- 
tions which  they  have  left  us,  capable  of  exciting 
madnefs,  or  of  raifing  the  mind  to  that  ungo- 
vernable degree  of  fury  which  they  defcribe. 

As  they  have  exaggerated,  therefore,  in  one  in- 
ftance, we  may  naturally  fuppofe,  that  they  have 
done  the  fame  in  the  other:  and,  indeed,  from.  -- 
the  few  remains  we  have  of  their  mufic,  col- 
lefted  by  Meibomius,  one  might  be  apt  to  fup- 
pofe, there  was  nothing  very  powerful  in  what 
is  loft.  Nor  does  any  one  of  the  ancient  in- 

* Qn^od  oculis  meis  fpeftavi.  Schotti  Magic,  univer- 
falis,  par*  ii,  1.  j.  p.  26. 
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ftruments,  fuch  as  we  fee  them  reprefcnted  in 
llatues,  appear  comparable  to  our  fiddle.” 

“ However  this  be,  we  have  many  odd  ac- 
counts, not  only  among  them,  but  the  moderns, 
of  the  power  of  mufic ; and  it  muft  not  be 
denied,  but  that,  on  fome  particular  occafions, 
mufical  founds  may  have  a very  powerful  effedf. 

I have  feen  all  the  horfes  and  cows  in  a field, 
where  there  were  above  an  hundred,  gather 
round  a perfon  that  was  blowing  the  French 
horn,  and  feeming  to  teftify  an  aukward  kind 
of  fatisfaftion.  Dogs  are  well  known  to  be  very 
fenfible  of  different  tojies  in  mufic ; and  I 
have  fometimes  heard  them  fuftain  a very  ridi- 
culous part  in  a concert,  where  their  afliftance 
was  neither  expedled  nor  defired.” 

“ We  are  told  *,  of  Henry  IV.  of  Denmark, 
that  being  one  day  defirous  of  trying  in  perfon 
whether  a mufidan  who  boafted  that  he  could 
oxcite  men  to  madnefs,  was  not  an  impoftor,  he 
fubmitted  to  the  operation  of  his  fkill : but  the 
confequence  was  much  more  terrible  than  he  ex- 
pedted  ; for,  becoming  ^ aduaUy  mad,  he  killed 
four  of  his  attendants,  in  the  midft  of  his  tranf- 
ports.  A contrary  effedl  of  mufic  we  have  f , 
in  the  cure  of  a madman  of  Alais,  in  France, 
by  mufic.  This  man,  who  was  a dancing-maf- 

* Olal  Magni,  1.  15.  hift,  c,  28,  f Hiil.  de 

I’Acad.  1708,  p.  az. 
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tci)  after  a fever  of  five  days  grew  furious,  and 
fo  ungovernable  that  his  hands  were  obliged  to 
be  tied  to  his  fides : what  at  firft  was  rage,  in 
a fhort  time  was  converted  into  filent  melan- 
choly, which  no  arts  could  exhilarate,  nor  no 
medicines  remove.  In  this  fullen  and  dejedled 
flate,  an  old  acquaintance  accidentally  came  to 
enquire  after  his  healtli ; he  found  him  fitting 
up  in  bed,  tied,  and  totally  regardlefs  of  every 
external  objedl  round  him.  Happening,  how- 
ever, to  take  up  a fiddle  that  lay  in  the  room, 
and  touching  a favourite  air,  the  poor  madman 
inftantly  feemed  to  brighten  up  at  the  found ; 
from  a recumbent  pofture,  he  began  to  fit  up ; 
and  as  the  mufician  continued  playing,  the  pa- 
tient feemed  defirous  of  dancing  to  the  found  ; 
but  he  was  tied,  and  incapable  of  leaving  his 
bed,  fo  that  he  could  only  humour  the  tune 
with  his  h^ad,  and  that  part  of  his  arms  which 
were  at  liberty.  Thus  the  other  continued  play- 
ing, and  the  dancing-mafter  pradlifed  his  own 
art,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  for  about  a quarter  of 
an  hour,  v/hen  fuddenly  falling  into  a deep  fleep, 
in  which  his  diforder  came  to  a crifis,  he  awak- 
ed perfedlly  recovered.” 

“ A thoufand  other  inftances  might  be  add- 
ed, equally  true  : let  it  fuffice  to  add  one  more, 
which  is  not  true ; I mean  that  of  tlie  tarantula. 
Every  perfon  who  has  been  in  Italy,  now  well 
knows,  that  the  bite  of  this  animal,  and  its 
3 being 
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being  cured  by  mufic,  is«ll  a deception.  When 
Arrangers  come  into  that  part  of  the  country, 
the  country  people  are  ready  enough  to  take 
money  for  dancing  to  the  tarantula.  A friend 
of  mine  had  a fervant  who  fufFered  himfelf  to 
be  bit;  the  wound,  which  was  little  larger  than 
the  punfture  of  a pin,  was  uneafy  for  a few  hours, 
and  then  became  well  without  any  farther  aflif- 
tance.  Some  of  the  country  people,  however, 
ftill  make  a tolerable  livelihood  of  the  credulity 
of  Arrangers,  as  the  mufician  Ands  his  account 
in  it  not^lefs  than  the  dancer.” 

Sounds,  like  light,  are  not  only  extenAvely 
diffufed,  but  are  frequently  reAeiled.  The  laws 
of  this  refleftion,  it  is  true,  are  not  as  well  un-- 
derftood  as  thofe  of  light;  all  we  know  is,  that 
found  is  principally  reAedled  by  hard  bodies ; 
and  their  being  hollow  alfo,  fometimes  encreafes 
the  reverberation.  “ No  art,  however,  can 
make  an  echo ; and  fome,  who  have  beAowed 
great  labour  and  expence  upon  fuch  a projedir, 
have  only  eretSired  Aiapelefs  buildings,  whofe 
Alence  was  a mortifying  le£lure  upon  their 
prefumption.” 

The  internal  cavity  of  the  ear  feems  to  be 
Atted  up  for  the  purpofes  of  echoing  found  with 
the  greateAr  preciAon.  This  part  is  faAiioned 
out  in  the  temporal  bone,  like  a cavern  cut  into 
a rock.  “In  this  the  found  is  repeated  and  ar- 
ticulated; and,  as  fome  anatomiAs  tell  us,  (for 
2 we 
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we  have  as  yet  but  very  little  knowledge  on  this 
fubjedt)  is  beaten  againft  the  tympanum,  or  drum 
of  the  ear,  which  moves  four  little  bones  joined 
thereto  j and  thefe  move  and  agitate  the  inter- 
nal air  which  lies  on  the  other  fide ; and  laftly, 
this  air  ftrikes  and  affe6ls  the  auditory  nerves, 
which  carry  the  found  to  the  brain.” 

One  of  the  moft  common  diforders  in  old  age 
isdeafnefs;  which  probably  proceeds , from  the 
rigidity  of  the  nerves  in  the  labyrinth  of  the 
ear.  This  diforder  alfo,  fometimes  proceeds 
from  a ftoppage  of  the  wax,  which  art  may 
eafily  remedy.  In  order  to  know  whether  the 
defedl:  be  an  internal  or  an  external  one,  let 
the  deaf  perfon  put  a repeating  watch  into  his 
mouth;  and  if  he  hears  it  ftrike,  he  may  be  af- 
fui'ed  that  his  diforder  proceeds  from  an  exter- 
nal caufe,  and  is,  in  Ibme  meafure,  curable : “ for 
there  is  a palTage  from  the  ears  into  the  mouth, 
by  what  anatomifts  call  the  euftachian  tube ; 
and,  by  this  palTage,  people  often  hear  founds, 
when  tliey  are  utterly  without  hearing  through 
the  larger  channel;  and  this  alfo  is  the  reafon 
that  we  often  fee  perfoiis  who  liften  with  great 
attention,  hearken  with  their  mouths  open,  in 
order  to  catch  all  the  found  at  every  aper- 
ture.” 

It  often  happens,  that  perfons  hear  differently 
with  one  ear  from  the  other ; and  it  is  generally 
found  that  thefe  have  what  is  called,  by  mu- 
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ficians,  a bad  ear.  Mr.  Buffon,  who  has  made 
many  trials  upon  perfons,  of  this  kind,  always 
found  that  their  defeft  in  judging  properly  of 
founds,  proceeded  from  the  inequality  of  their 
ears ; and  receiving  by  both,  at  the  fame  time, 
unequal  fenfations,  they  form  an  unjuft  idea. 
In  this  manner,  as  thofe  people  hear  falfe,  they 
alfo,  without  knowing  it,  fing  falfe.  Thofe 
perfons  alfo  frequently  deceive  themfelves  with 
reo^ard  to  the  fide  from  whence  the  found  comes, 
generally  fuppofing  the  noife  to  come  on  the 
part  of  the  beft  ear. 

Such  as  are  hard  of  hearing  find  the  fame 
advantage  in  the  trumpet  made  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  that  ftiort-fighted  perfons  do  from  glafles. 
Thefe  trumpets  might  be  eafily  improved,  fo  as 
to  encreafe  founds,  in  the  fame  manner  that  the 
telefcopc  does  objects  : however,  they  could  be 
ufed  to  advantage  only  in  a place  of  folitude 
and  ftillnefs,  as  the  neighbouring  founds  would 
mix  with  the  more  diftant,  and  tlie  whole  would 
produce  in  the  ear  nothing  but  tumult  and  con- 
fufion. 

Hearing  is  a much  more  neceffary  fenfe  to 
man  than  to  animals.  With  thefe  it  is  only  a 
warning  againft  danger,  or  an  encouragement 
to  mutual  afliftance.  In  man,  it  is  the  fource 
of  moft  of  his  pleafure ; and  without  which,  the 
reft  of  his  fenfes  would  be  of  little  benefit. 
A man  born  deaf,  muft  neceffarily  be  dumb; 
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and  liis  whole  fphere  of  knowledge  muft  be 
bounded  only  by  fenfual  objedbs.  We  have  an 
inftance  of  a young  man  who,  being  born  deaf, 
was  reftored,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  to  per- 
fect hearing : the  account  is  given  in  the  Me- 
moirs of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  1703, 
page  18. 

A young  man  of  th6  town  of  Chartres,  be- 
tween the  age  of  twenty-three  and  twenty-four, 
the  fon  of  a tradefman,  and  deaf  and  dumb  from 
his  birtli,  began  to  fpeak  all  of  a fudden,  to  the 
great  aftonilhment  of  the  whole  town.  He 
gave  them  to  underftand  that,  about  three  or 
four  months  before,  he  had  heard  the  found  of 
the  bells  for  the  firft  time,  and  was  greatly  fur- 
prifed  at  this  new  and  unknown  fenfation.  Af- 
ter fome  time,  a kind  of  water  ifTued  from  his 
left  ear,  and  he  then  heard  perfe£l:ly  well  with 
both.  During  thefe  three  months,  he  was  fedu- 
loufly  employed  in  liftening,  without  faying  a 
word,  and  accuftoming  himfelf  to  fpeak  foftly, 
fo  as  not  to  be  heard,  the  words  pronounced  by 
others.  He  laboured  hard  alfo  in  perfe6ting 
himfelf  in  the  pronunciation,  and  in  the  ideas 
attached  to  every  found.  At  length,  having 
fuppofed  himfelf  qualified  to  break  filence,  he 
declared,  that  he  could  now  fpeak,  although  as 
yet  but  imperfedfly.  Soon  after,  fome  able  di- 
vines queftioned  him  concerning  his  ideas  of 
his  pafl  ftate  j and  principally  with  relpedf  to 
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God,  his  foul,  the  morality  or  turpitude  of  ac- 
tions. The  young  man,  however,  had  not  dri- 
ven his  folitary  fpeculations  into  that  channel. 
He  had  gone  to  mafs  indeed  with  his  parents, 
had  learned  to  fign  himfelf  with  the  crofs,  to 
kneel  down  and  afflime  all  the  grimaces  of  a 
man  that  was  praying ; but  he  did  all  this  with- 
out any  manner  o^'  knowledge  of  the  intention 
or  the  caufe ; he  faw  others  do  the  like,  and  that 
was  enough  for  him ; he  knew  notliing  even  of 
death,  and  it  never  entered  into  his  head  ; he  led 
a life  of  pure  animal  inftinct ; entirely  taken  up 
with  fenfible  objefts,  and  fuch  as  were  prefent, 
he  did  not  feem  even  to  make  as  many  reflections 
upon  thefe,  as  might  reafonably  be  expected 
from  his  improving  lituation : and  yet,  the  young 
man  was  not  in  want  of  underftanding ; but  the 
underftanding  of  a man  deprived  of  all  com- 
merce with  others,-  is  fo  very  confined,  that  the 
mind  is  in  fome  meafure  totally  under  the  con- 
trol of  its  immediate  fenl'ations. 

Notwithftanding,  it  is  very  pofTible  to  com- 
municate. ideas  to  deaf  men,  which  they  pre- 
vioufly  wanted,  and  even  give  them  very  precife 
notions  of  fome  abftraCl  fubjeCfs,  by  means  of 
figns,  and  of  letters.  A perfon  born  deaf,  may, 
by  time,  and  fufiicient  pains,  be  taught  to  write 
and  read,  to  fpeak,  and,  by  the  motions  of  the 
lips,  to  underftand  what  is  faid  to  him  : however, 
it  is  probable  that,  as  moft  of  tire  motions  of 
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fpeech  are  made  within  the  mouth  by  the  tongue, 
the  knowledge  from  the  motion  of  the  lips,  is 
but  very  confined : “ neverthelefs,  I have  con- 
verfed  with  a gentleman  thus  taught,  and  in  all 
the  commonly  occurring  queftions,  and  the  ufual 
falutations,  he  was  ready  enough,  merely  by  at- 
tending to  the  motion  of  the  lips  alone.  When 
I ventured  to  fpeak  for  a fhort  continuance,  he 
was  totally  at  a lofs,  although  he  underftood  the 
fubjedf,  when  written,  extremely  well.”  Per- 
fons  taught  in  this  manner,  were  at  firft  confi- 
dered  as  prodigies  j but  there  have  been  fo  many 
inftances  of  fuccefs  of  late,  and  fo  many  are 
fkilful  in  the  art  of  inftrudting  in  this  way,  that, 
though  ftill  a matter  of  fome  curiofity,  it  ceafcs 
to  be  an  objedl  of  wonder. 


CHAP.  IX. 

» 

Of  Smelling^  Feelings  and  Tajiing, 

An  animal  may  be  faid  to  fill  up  that  fphcre 
which  he  can  reach  by  his  fenfes ; and  is 
aftually  large  in  proportion  to  the  fphere  to 
which  its  organ  extends.  By  fight,  man’s  en- 
joyments are  diffufed  into  a wide  circle;  that  of 
hearing,  though  lefs  widely  .diffufed,  neverthe- 
lefs extends  his  powers ; the  fenfe  of  fmelling  is 
more  contracted  ftill;  and  the  tafte  and  touch 
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are  the  moft  confined  of  all.  Thus  man  enjoys' 
very  diftant  objects,  but  with  one  fenfe  only ; 
more  nearly  he  brings  two  fenfes  at  once  to 
bear  upon  them;  his  fenfe  of  fmelling  aflifts  the 
other  two,  at  its  own  diftance ; and  of  fuch  ob- 
jects, as  a man,  he  may  be  faid  to  be  in  perfedl 
pofleffion. 

Each  fenfe,  however,  the  more  it  acts  at  a 
diftance,  the  more  capable  it  is  of  making  com- 
binations ; and  is,  confequently,  the  more  iin- 
proveable.  Refined  imaginations,  and  men  of 
ftrong  minds,  take  more  pleafure,  therefore, 
in  improving  the  delights  of  the  diftant  fenfes, 
than  In  enjoying  fuch  as  are  fcarce  capable  of 
improvem  nt. 

By  combining  the  objects  of  the  extenfive 
fenfes,  all  tlie  arts  of  poetry,  painting,  and  har- 
mony, have  been  difcovered;  but  the  defer 
fenfes,  if  I may  fo  call  them,  fuch  as  fmelling, 
tailing,  and  touching,  are,  in  fome  meafure,  as 
firaple  as  they  are  limited,  and  admit  of  little 
variety.  The  man  of  imagination  makes  a 
great  and  ah  artificial  happinefs,  by  the  plea- 
fure of  altering  and  combining ; the  fenfualift 
juft  ftops  where  he  began,  and  cultivates  only 
thofe  pleafures  which  he  cannot  improve.  The 
fenfualift  is  contented  with  thofe  enjoyments 
that  are  already  made  to  his  hand;  but  the 
man  of  plealUre  is  beft  plcafed  with  growing 
happinefs.  . 
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Of  all  the  fenfes,  perhaps,  there  Is  not  one  in 
which  man  is  more  inferior  to  other  animals 
tlian  in  that  of  finelling.  With  man,  it  is  a fenfe 
that  a£ls  in  a narrow  fphere,  and  difgufts  almoft 
as  frequently  as  it  gives  him  pleafure.  With 
many  other  animals  it  is  diffufed  to  a very  great 
extent ; and  never  feems  to  offend  them.  Dogs 
not  only  trace  the  ffeps  of  other  animals,  but 
aJfo  difcover  them  by  the  fcent,  at  a very  great 
diftance;  and,  while  they  are  thus  exquifitely 
fenfible  of  all  fmells,  they  feem  no  way  difgufted 
by  any. 

But,  although  this  fenfe  is,  in  general,  fo  very 
inferior  in  man,  it  is  much  ftronger  in  thofe 
nations  that  abftain  from  animal  food,  than 
among  Europeans.  The  Bramins  of  India  have 
a power  of  fmelling,  as  I am  informed,  equal  to 
what  it  is  in  moft  other  creatures.  They  can 
fmell  the  water  which  they  drink,  that  to  us 
feems  quite  inodorous ; and  have  a word,  in 
their  language,  which  denotes  a country  of  fine 
water.  We  are  told,  alfo,  that  the  Negroes  of 
the  Antilles,  by  the  fmell  alone,  can  diftinguifh 
between  the  footfteps  of  a Frenchman  and  a 
Negro.  It  is  poflible,  therefore,  that  we  may 
dull  this  organ  by  our  luxurious  way  of  living ; 
and  facrifice  to  the  pleafures  of  tafte  thofe  which 
might  be  received  from  perfume. 

However,  it  is  a fenfe  that  we  can,  in  fome 
meafure,  difpenfe  with  5 and  I have  known  many 

that 
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that  wanted  it  entirely,  with  but  very  little  in- 
convenience from  its  lofs.  In  a ftate  of  nature 
it  is'  faid  to  be  ufeful  in  guiding  us  to  proper 
nourilhment,  and  deterring  us  from  that  which 
is  unwholefome;  but,  in  our  prefent  fituation, 
fuch  information  is  but  little  wanted ; and,  in- 
deed, but  little  attended  to.  In  fadf,  the  fenfe  of 
fmelling  gives  us  very  often  falfe  intelligence. 
Many  thiiigs  that  have  a difagreeable  odour 
are,  neverthelefs,  wholefome,  and  pleafant  to  the 
tafte;  and  fuch  as  make  eating  an  art,  feldom 
think  a meal  fit  to  pleafe  the  appetite  till  it 
begins  to  offend  the  nofe.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  many  things  that  fmell  molf  gratefully, 
and  yet  are  noxious,  or  fatal  to  the  conftitution* 
Some  phyficians  think  that  perfumes,  in  general, 
are  unwholefome;  that  they  relax^  the  nerves, 
■produce  head-aches,  and  even  retard  digeftion. 
The  machinel  apple,  which  is  known  to  be 
deadly  poifon,  is  poffelTed  of  the  moft  grateful 
odour.  Some  of  thofe  mineral  vapours  that  are 
often  found  fatal,  in  the  ftomach,  fmell  like  the 
fweeteft  flowers,  and  continue  thus  to  flatter  till 
they  deftroy.  This  fenfe,  therefore,  as  it  fhould 
feem,  was  never  meant  to  dire£l:  us  in  the  choice 
of  food,  but  appears  rather  as  an  attendant  than 
a neceffary  pleafure. 

Indeed,  if  we  examine  the  natives  of  different 
countries,  or  even  different  natives  of  the  fame, 
we  fhall  find  no  pleafure  in  which  they  differ  fo 
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widely  as  that  of  fmcllijig.  Some  peifons  arc 

pleafed  with  the  fmell  of  a rofe  j while  I haye 

known  others  that  could  not  abide  to  have  it 

approach  them.  'T  he  favage  nations  are  highly 

delighted  with  the  fmell  of  afiafcetida,  which  is 

to  us  tlie  moft  naufeous  ftink  in  nature.  It 
/ 

w'ould  in  a manner  feem  that  our  delight  in  per- 
fumes was  made  by  habit ; and  that  a very  little 
induftry  could  bring  us  totally  to  invert  the 
perception  of  odours. 

Thus  much  is  certain,  that  many  bodies  which 
at  one  diftance  are  an  agreeable  perfume,  when 
nearer  are  a molt  ungrateful  odour.  Mulk,  and 
ambergreafe,  in  fmall  quantities,  are  confidered 
by  moil  perfons  as  highly  fragrant  j and  yet, 
when  in  lai'ger  malTes,  tlieir  fcent  is  infufferable. 
From  a mixture  of  two  bodies,  each  whereof  is, 
of  itfelf,  void  of  iJI  fmell,  a very  powerful  fmell 
may  be  drawn.  Thus,  by  grinding  quick  lime 
with  fal-ammoniac,  may  be  produced  a very 
foetid  mixture.  On  the  contrary,  from  a mix- 
ture of  two  bodies,  that  are  feparately  difagree- 
able,  a very  pleafant  aromatic  odour  may  be 
gained.  A mixture  of  aqua  fortis  with  fpirit  of 
wine  produces  this  efFedl.  But  not  only  the 
alterations  of  bodies,  by  each  other,  but  the 
fmalleft  change  in  us,  makes  a very  great  alte- 
ration in  this  fenfe,  and  frequently  deprives  us 
of  it  totally.  A flight  cold  often  hinders  us 
from  flnelling  j and  as  often  changes  the  nature 

of 
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of  odours.  Some  perfons,  from  diforder,  retain 
an  incurable  averfion  to  thofe  fmells  which  moft 
pleafed  them  before;  and  many  have  been 
known  to  have  an  antipathy  to  fome  animals, 
whofe  prefence  they  inftantly  perceive  by  the 
fmell.  From  all  this,  therefore,  the  fenfe  of 
fmelling  appears  to  be  an  uncertain  monitor, 
eafily  difordered,  and  not  much  milled  when 
totally  wanting. 

The  fenfe  moft  nearly  allied  to  fmelling  is 
that  of  tailing.  This,  fome  have  been  willing 
to  confider  merely  as  a nicer  kind  of  touch,  and 
have  undertaken  to  account,  in  a very  mecha- 
nical manner,  for  the  difference  of  favours.  Such 
bodies,  faid  they,  as  are  pointed,  happening  to  be 
applied  to  the  papillae  of  the  tongue,  excite  a 
very  powerful  fenfation,  and  give  us  the  idea  of 
faltnefs.  Such,  on  the  contrary,  as  are  of  a 
rounder  figure.  Hide  fmoothly  along  the  papillae, 
and  are  perceived  to  be  fweet.  In  this  manner 
they  have,  with  minute  labour,  gone  through 
tlie  variety  of  imagined  forms  in  bodies,  and 
have  given  them  as  imaginary  effedts.  All  we 
can  precifely  determine  upon  the  nature  of  taftes 
is,  that  the  bodies  to  be  tafted  mull  be  either 
fomewhat  moiftened,  or,  in  fome  meafure,  dif- 
folved  by  the  faliva  before  they  can  produce  a 
proper  fenfation:  when  both  the  tongue  itfelf, 
and  the  body  to  be  tafted,  are  exti'emely  dry,  no 
tafte  whatever  enfues.  The  fenfiition  is  theji 
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changed  ; and  the  tongue,  inftead  of  tafting,  can 
only  be  faid,  like  any  otlier  part  of  the  body,  to 
feel  the  objetSl. 

It  is  for  this  reafon,  that  children  have  a 
ftronger  relifli  of  taftes  than  thofe  who  are  more 
advanced  in  life.  This  organ  with  them,  from 
the  greater  moifture  '^of  their  bodies,  is  kept  in 
greater  perfedlion ; and  is,  confequently,  better 
adapted  to  perfornvits  fundlions.  Every  perfon 
remembers  how  great  a pleafure  he  found  in 
fweets,  while  a child;  but  his  tafte  growing 
more  obtufe,  with  age,  he  is  obliged  to  ufe  ar- 
tificial means  to  excite  it.  It  is  then  that  he  is 
found  to  call  in  the  affiftance  of  poignant  fauces, 
and  llrong  relifheSj  of  falts  and  aromatics;  all'' 
which  the  delicacy  of  his  tender  organ,  in 
childhood,  were  unable  to  endure.  His  tafte 
grows  callous  to  the  natural  relilhes ; and  is 
artificially  formed  to.  others  more  unnatural ; fo 
that  the  higheft  epicure  may.  be  faid  to  have  the 
moft  depraved  tafte ; as  it  is  owing  to  the  blunt- 
nefs  of  his  organs  that  he  is  obliged  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  fuch  a variety  of  expedients,  to  gratify 
his  appetite. 

As  fmella  are  often  rendered  agreeable  by 
habit,  fo  alfo  taftes  may  be.  Tobacco,  and  ^ 
coffee,  fo  pleafing  to  many,  are  yet,  at  firft, 
very  difagreeable  to  all.  It  is  not  without  per-  . 
feverance  that  we  begin  to  have  a relifli  for 
them ; we  force  nature  fo  long,  that  what  was 
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conftraint,  in  the  beginning,  at  laft  becomes 
inclination.  ■' 

The  grofleft,  and  yet  the  moft  ufeful  of  all 
the  fenfes,  is  that  of  feeling.  We  are  often  feen 
to  furvive  under  the  lofs  of  the  reft  ; but  of  this 
' we  can  never  be  totally  deprived,  but  with  life. 
Although  this  fenfe  is  diffufed  over  all  parts  of 
the  body,  yet  it  moft  frequently  happens  that 
thofe  parts  which  are  moft  exercifed  in  touch- 
ing, acquire  the  greateft  degree  of  accuracy. 
Thus  the  fingers,  by  long  habit,  become  greater 
mafters  in  the  art  than  any  others,  even  where 
the  fenfation  is  more  delicate  and  fine  *.  It  is 
from  this  habit,  therefore,  and  their  peculiar 
formation,  and  not,  as  is  fuppofed,  from  their 
being  furnifhed  with  a greater  quantity  of 
nerves,  that  the  fingers  are  thus  perfectly  qua- 
lified to  judge  of  forms.  Blind  men,  who  are 
obliged  to  ufe  them  much  oftener,  have  this  fenfe' 
much  finer ; fo  that  the  delicacy  of  the  touch 
arifes  rather  from  the  habit  of  conftantly  employ- 
ing the  fingers,  than  from  any  fancied  nervouf- 
nefs  in  their  conformation. 

All  animals  that  are  furnifhed  with  hands  f, 
feem  to  have  more  underftanding  than  others. 
Monkeys  have  fo  many  ’adtions,  like  thofe  of 
men,  that,  ihey  appear  to  have  fimilar- ideas  of 
the  form  of  bodies.  All  other  creatures,  de- 

* Buffon,  vol.  vi.  p.  8o.  f Ibid.  p.  8z. 
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prived  of  hands,  can  have  no  diftinft  ideas  of 
the  fhape  of  the  objedfs,  by  which  they  are  fur- 
rounded,  as  they  want  this  organ,  which  ferves 
to  examine  and  meafure  their  forms,  their  rifmgs 
and  depreflions.  A quadrupede  probably  con- 
ceives as  erroneous  an  idea  of  any  thing  near 
him,  as  a child  would  of  a rock,  or  a mountain, 
that  it  beheld  at  a diftance.  It  may  be  for  this 
reafon,  that  we  often  fee  them  frighted  at  things 
with  which  they  ought  to  be  better  acquainted. 
Fiflies,  whofe  bodies  are  covered  with  fcales, 
and  who  have  no  organs  for  feeling,  muft  be 
the  moft  ftupid  of  all  animals.  Serpents,  that 
are  likewife  deftitute,  are  yet,  by  winding 
round  feveral  bodies,  better  capable  of  judg- 
ing of  their  form.  All  thefe,  however,  can 
have  but  very  imperfefl  ideas  from  feeling ; 
and  we  have  already  feen,  when  deprived  of  this 
fenfe,  how  little  the  reft  of  the  fenfes  are  to  be 
relied  on. 

The  feeling  therefore,  is  the  guardian,  the 
j-udge,  and  the  examiner  of  all  the  reft  of  the 
fenfes.  It  eftablilhes  their  information,  and 
detects  their  errors.  All  the  other  fenfes  are 
altered  by  time,  and  contradiil  their  former 
evidence ; but  the  touch  ftill  continues  the 
fame;  and  though  extremely  confined  in  itsf 
operations,  yet  it  is  never  found  to  deceive.  The 
univerfe,  to  a man  who  had  only  ufed  the  reft 
of  his  fenfes,  would  be  but  a fcene  of  illufion; 
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•every  objcdl  mifreprefented,  and  all  its  pro- 
perties unknown.  Mr.  Buffon  has  imagined 
a man  juft  newly  brought  into  exiftence,  de- 
feribing  the  illufion  of  his  firft  fenfations,  and 
pointing  out  the  fteps  by  which  he  arrived 
at  reality.  He  confiders  him  as  juft  created, 
and,  awaking  amidft  the  productions  of  Na- 
ture j and,  to  animate  the  narrative  ftiU  more 
ftrongly, . has  made  his  philofophical  man  a 
fpeaker.  The  reader  will  no  doubt  recollect 
Adam’s  fpeech  in  Adilton,  as  being  fimilar.  All 
that  I can  fay  to  obviate  the  imputation  of  pla- 
giarifm  is,  that  the  one  treats  the  fubject  more 
as  a poet,  the  other  more  as  a philofopher.  The 
philofopher’s  man  deferibes  his  firft  fenfations  in 
the  following  manner 

I well  remember  that  joyful  anxious  mo- 
ment when  I firft  became  acquainted  with  my 
ow’n  exiftence.  I was  quite  ignorant  of  what 
I was,  how  I was  produced,  or  from  whence  I 
came.  I opened  my  eyes : what  an  addition  to 
my  furprize  ! the  light  of  the  day,  the  azure 
vault  of  heaven,  the  verdure  of.  the  earth,  the 
cryftal  of  the  waters,  all  employed  me  at  once, 
and  animated  and  filled  me  with  inexpreflible 
delight.  I at  firft  imagined  that  all  thofe  ob- 
jects were  within  me,  and  made  a part  of  my- 
felf. 


* Buffon,  vol.  vi.  p.  88. 
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ImprefToJ  with  this  idea,  I turned  my  eyes  to 
the  fun  i its  fplendor  dazzled  and  overpowered 
n'.e : I flint  them  once  more ; and,  to  my  greiit 
concern,  I fuppofed  that,  during  this  fliort  in- 
terval of  darknefs,  I was  again  returning  to 
nothing. 

AfHicled,  feized  with  aftonifliment,  I pon- 
dered af  moment  on  this  great  change,  when  I 
heard  a variety  of  iinexpefted  founds.  The 
whiftlmg  of  the  wind,  and  the  melody  of  the 
grove,  formed  a'  concert,  the  foft  cadence  of 
which  funk,  upon  m'y  foul.  I liftcned  for  fomc 
time,  and  was  perfuaded  that  all  tliis  mufle  was 
within  me. 

Quite  Occupied  with  this  new  kind  of  ex- 
iflence,  I had  already  forgotten  the  light  which 
was  my  firft:  inlet  into  life  ; when  I once  more 
"opened  my  eyes,  and  found  myfelf  again  in  pof- 
feflion  of  my  former  happinefsl  ' T'he  gratiflea- 
-tion  of  the  two  fenfes  at  once,  was  a pleafure 
' too  great  for  utferince. 

r turned  my  eyes  upon  a thoufand  various 
.objedls  : I foon  found  that  I could  lofe  them, 
‘and  reflrore  them  at  will  j and  amufed  myfelf 
'mote  at  leifure  with  a repetition  of  this  new- 
made  pow^r. 

I now  began  to  gaze  without  emotion,  and  to 
hearken  with  tranquillity,  when  a light  breeze, 
'the  freflmefs  of  which  charmed  me,  wafted  its 
■perfumes  to  my  fenfe  of  fmelling,  and  gave 
^ I 3 me 
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me  fuch  fatisfa<Stion  as  even  encreafed  my  felf- 

love. 

Agitated,  rouzed  by  the  various  pleafures  of 
my  new  exiftence,  I inftantly  arofe,  and  per- 
ceived myfelf  moved  along,  as  if  by  fome  un- 
known and  fecret  power. 

I had  fcarce  proceeded  forward,  when  the 
novelty  of  my  fituation  once  more  rendered  me 
immoveable.  My  furprize  returned  ; I fuppofed 
that  every  obje£l  around  me  had  been  in  mo- 
tion; I gave  to  them  that  agitation  which  I 
produced  by  changing  place ; and  the  whole 
creation  feemed  once  more  in  diforder. 

I lifted  ray  hand  to  my  head ; I touched  my 
forehead  j I felt  my  whole  frame  : I then  fup- 
pofed that  my  hand  was  the  principal  organ  of 
my  exiftence  j all  its  informations  were  diftindl 
and  perfedl ; and  fo  fuperior  to  the  fenfes  I had 
yet  experienced,  that  I employed  myfelf  for 
fome  time  in  repeating  its  enjoyments  : every 
part  of  my  perfon  I touched,  feemed  to  touch 
my  hand  in  turn  j and  gave  back  fenlation  for 
fenfation. 

I foon  found,  that  this  faculty  was  expanded 
over  the  whole  furface  of  my  body ; and  I now 
ftrft  began  to  perceive  the  limits  of  my  exift- 
ence, which  I had  in  the  beginning  fuppofed 
fpread  over  all  the  objedls  I faw. 

Upon  calling  my  eyes  upon  my  body,  and 
furveying  my  own  form,  I thought  it  greater 

than 
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than  all  the  objedts  that  furrounded  me..  I 
gazed  upon  my  perfon  with  pleafure ; I exa- 
mined tiie  formation  of  my  hand,  and  all  its 
motions ; it  feemed  to  me  large  or  little  in. 
proportion  as  I approached  it  to  my  eyes  ; I 
brought  it  very  near,  and  it  then  hid  almoft 
every  other  obje6l  from  my  fight.  I began 
foon,  however,  to  find  that  my  fight  gave  me 
uncertain  information,  and  refolved  to  depend 
upon  my  feeling  for  redrefs. 

This  precaution  was  of  the  utmoft  fervice ; 
I renewed  my  motions,  and  walked  forward 
with  my  face  turned  towards  the  heavens.  I 
happened  to  ftrike  lightly  againft  a palm-tree, 
and  this  renewed  my  furprize  : I laid  my  hand 
on  this  ftrange  body ; it  feemed  replete  with 
new  wonders,  for  it  did  not  return  me  fenfation 
for  fenfation,  as  my  former  feelings  had  done. 
I perceived  that  there  - was  lomething  exter- 
nal, and  which  did  not  make  a part  of  my  own 
exiflence. 

I now,  thesefore,  refolved  to  touch  whatever 
I faw,  and  vainly  attempted  to  touch  the  fun  j 
I ftretched  forth  my  arm,  and  felt  only  yield- 
ing air  : at  every  effort,  I fell  from  one  furprize 
into  another,  for  every  objedl  ^appeared  equally 
near  me ; and  it  was  not  till  after  an  infinity 
of  trials,  that  I found  fome  objedbs  farther  re- 
moved than  the  reft. 
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Amazed  with  the  illufions,  and  the  unccr-^ 
tainty  of  my  ftate,  I fat  down  beneath  a tree ; 
the  moft  beautiful  fruits  hung  upon  it^  with- 
in my  reach  ; I frretched  forth  my  hand,  and 
they  inftantly  feparated  from  the  branch.  I 
was  proud  of  being  able  to  grafp  a fubftance 
without  me ; I held  them  up,  and  their  weight 
appeared  to  me  like  an  animated  power 
that  endeavoured  to  draw  them  to  the  earth. 
I found  a pleafure  in  conquering  their  refift- 
ance. 

I held  them  near  my  eye  ; I confidered  their 
form  and  beauty ; their  fragrance  ftill  more  al- 
lured me  to  bring  them  nearer;  I approached 
them  to  my  lips,  and  drank  in  their  odours ; 
the  perfume  invited  my  fenfe  of  tailing,  and 
I foon  tried  a new  fenfe — How  new  ! how 
cxquifite  ! Hitherto  I had  tailed  only  of  plea- 
fure ; but  now  it  was  luxury.  The  power  of 
tailing  gave  me  the  idea  of  polTellion. 

Flattered  with  this  new  acquifition,  I con- 
tinued its  exercife,  till  an  agreeable  languor 
Healing  upon  my  mind,  I felt  all  my  limbs 
become  heavy,  and  all  my  defircs  fufpended. 
My  fenfations  were  now  no  longer  vivid  and 

diliindl ; but  feemed  to  lofe  evety  Object,  ana 
prefented  only  feeble  images,  confufedly  mark- 
ed. At  that  inllant  I funk  upon  the  flowery 
bank,  and  Humber  feized  me.  All  now  feem- 
ed once  more  loll  to  me.  It  was  then  as  if 
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I was  returning  to  my  former  nothing.  How 
long  my  fleep  continued,  I cannot  tell ; as 
I yet  had  no  perception  of  time.  My  awak- 
ing  appeared  like  a fecond  birth  ; and  I then 
perceived  that  I had  ceafed  for  a time  to  exift. 
This  produced  a new  fenfation  of  fear;  and 
from  this  interruption  in  life,  I began  to 
■conclude  that  I was  not  formed  to  exift  for 
ever. 

In  this  ftate  of  doubt  and  perplexity,  I begarr 
to  harbour  new.  fufpicions  ; , and.  to  fear  that 
fleep  had  robbed  me  of  fome  of  my  late  powers 
when,  turning  on  one  fide,  to  refolve  my 
doubts,  what: was  ray  amazement,,  to  behold 
another  being,  like  myfelf,  ftretched  by  my- 
fide ! New  ideas  now  began  to  arife ; new 
paffions,  as  yet  unperceived,  with  fears>  and- 
pleafures,  all  took  poflelfion  of  my  mind,  and 
prompted  niy  curiofity  : love  ferved  to  com- 
plete.'that  happinefs  which  was  begun  in  the. 
individual ; and  ev.ery  fenfe  was  gratified  in  ali 
its  varieties. 
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Of  old  Age  and  Death  *.  ^ 

Every  thing  m nature  has  its  improve- 
ment and  decay.  The  human  form  is  no 
fooner  arrived  at  its  Rate  of  perfedlion  than  it 
begins  to  decline.  The  alteration  is,  at  hrfl:, 
infenfible ; and,  often,  feveral  years  are  elapfed 
before  'we  find  ourfelves  grown  old.  The  news 
of  this  difagreeable  change,  too  generally,  comeS' 
from  \vithout,  and  we  learn  from  others  that  we 
grow  old,  before  we  are  willing  to  believe  the 
report. 

When  the  body  has  come  to  its  full  height, 
and  is  extended  into  its  juft  dimenfions;  it 
then  alfo  begins  to  receive  an  additional  bulk, 
which  rather  loads  than  aflifts  it.  This  is  formed 
from  fat ; which  generally,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
five,  or  forty,  covers  all  the  mufcles,  and  inter- 
rupts their  adlivity.  Every  adlion  is  then  per- 
formed with  greater  labour,  and  the  encreafe  of 
fize  only  ferves  as  a forerunner  of  decay.  , 

The  bones,  alfo,  become  every  day  more  fo- 
lid.  In  the  embryo  they  are  as  foft  almoft  as 
the  mufcles  and  the  flefli  j but,  by  degrees,  they 

* This  chapter  is  taken  from  Mr.  BufFon,  except  where 
It  is  marked  by  inverted  commas. 
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harden,  and  acquire  their  natural  vigour ; but 
* ftill,  however,  the  circulation  is  carried  on 
through  them ; and,  how  hard  foever  the  bones 
may  feem,  yet  the  blood  holds  its  current 
through  them  as  through  all  other  parts  of  the 
body.  Of  this  we  may  be  convinced,  by  an  ex- 
periment, which  was  firft  accidentally  difco- 
vered,  by  oujr  ingenious  countryman  Mr.  Bel- 
cher. Perceiving,  at  a friend’s  houfe,  that  the 
bones  of  hogs,  which  were  fed  upon  madder, 
were  red,  he  tried  it  upon  various  animals,  by 
mixing  this  root  with  their  ufuaf  food ; and  he 
found  that  it  tinifured  the  bones  in  all : an  evi- 
dent demonftration  that  the  juiaes  of  the  body 
had  a circulation  through  the  bones.  He  fed 
Ibme  animals  alternately  upon  madder  and  their 
common  food,  for  fome  time,  and  he  fc^nd  their 
bones  tinbfured  with  alternate  layers,  in  confor- 
mity to  their  manner  of  living.  From  all  this, 
he  naturally  concluded,  that  the  blood  circulated 
tlirough  the  bones  as  it  does  through  every  other 
part  of  the  body  j and  that,  how  folid  foever  they 
feemed,  yet,  like  the  fofteft  parts,  they  were  fur- 
niftied,  through  all  their  fubftance,  with  their 
proper  canals.  Neverthelefs,  thefe  canals  are 
of  very  different  capacities,  during  the  different 
If  ages  of  life.  In  infancy  they  are  capacious  j 
and  the  blood  flows  almofl  as  freely  through  the 
bones  as  through  any  other  part  of  the  body ; 
in  manhood  their  flze  is  greatly  diininiflied ; the 
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veflels  are  almoft  imperceptible ; and  the  circu- 
lation through  them  is  proportionably  flow.  But, 
in  the  decline  of  life,  the  blood,  which  flows 
through  the  bones,  no  longer  contributing  to 
their  growth,  muft  neceffarily  ferve  to  encreafe 
their  hardnefs.  The  channels,  thatevery  where 
run  through  the  human  frame,  may  be  compared 
to  tliofe  pipes  that  we  every  where  fee  cruflred 
on  the  inlide,  by  the  water,  for  a long  continu- 
ance, running  through  them.  Both  every  day 
grow  lefs  and  lefs,  by  the  fmall  rigid  particles 
which  are  depofited  within  them.  Thus  as  the 
veflels  are  by  degrees  diminifhed,the  juices,  alfo, 
which  were  neceflary  for  the  circulation  through  ' 
them,  are  diminifhcd  in  proportion  j till,  at 
length,  in  old  age,  thofe  props  of  the  human 
frame  are  not  only  more  folid  but  more  brit- 
tle. 

The  cartilages,  or  griftles,  which  may  be. 
confldered  as  bones  beginning  to  be  formed, 
grow  alfo  more  rigid.  The  juices  circulating 
through  them,  for  there  is  a circulation  through 
all  parts  of  the  body,  every  day  contributes  to 
render  them  harder ; fo  that  thefe  fubftances, 
which  in  youth  are  elaftic  and  pliant,  in  age  be- 
come hard  and  bony.  As  thefe  cartilages  are 
generally  placed  near  the  joints,  the  motion  of 
the  joints  alfo  muft,  of  confequence,  become- 
more  difficult.  Thus,  in  old  age,  every  aition 
of  the  body  is  performed  with  labour ; and  the 
‘ ' § cartilages, 
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cartilagesj  formerly  fo  fupple,  will  now  fooner 
break  than  bend. 

“ As  the  cartilages  acquire  hardnefs,  and  un- 
fit the  joints  for  motion,  fo  alfo  that  mucous  li- 
quor, which  is  always  feparated  between  the 
joints,  and  which  ferves,  like  oil  to  an  hinge,  to 
give  them  an  eafy  and  ready  play,  is  now  grown 
more  fcanty.  It  becomes  thicker,  and  more 
clammy,  more  unfit  for  anfwering  the  purpofes 
of  motion ; and  from  thence,  in  old  age,  every 
joint  is  not  only  ftiff,  but  aukward.  At  every 
motion,  this  clammy  liquor  is  heard  to  crack ; 
and  it  is  not  without  the  greateft  effort  of  the 
mufcles  that  its  refiftance  is  overcome.  I have 
feen  an  old  perfon,  who  never  moved  a Tingle 
joint  that  did  not  thus  give  notice  of  the  vio- 
lence done  to  it.” 

The  membranes  that  cover  the  bones,  the 
joints,  and  the  reft  of  the  body,  become,  as  we 
grow  old,  more  denfe  and  more  dry.  Thefe 
which  furround  the  bones,  foon  ceafe  to  be  duc- 
tile. The  fibres,  of  which  the  mufcles  or  flefh 
is  compofed,  become  every  day  more  rigid  j and, 
while  to  the  touch  the  body,  feems,  as  we  ad- 
vance in  years,  to  grow  fofter,  it  is,  in  reality, 
encreafing  in  hardnefs.  It  is  the  fkin,  and  not 
the  flefh,  that  we  feel  upon  fuch  occafions. 
The  fat,  and  the  flabbinefs  of  that,  feems  to 
give  an  appearance  of  foftnefs,  which  the  flefh 
itfelf  is  very  far  from  having.  There  are  few 
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can  doubt  this  after  trying  the  difference  be- 
tween the  flefh  of  young  and  old  animals.  The 
flrft  is  foft  and  tender,  the  laft  is  hard  and  dry.- 
The  fkin  is  the  only  part  of  the  body  that  age 
does  not  contribute  to  harden.  That  ftretches 
to  every  degree  of  tenfion ; and  we  have  horrid’ 
inftances  of  its  pliancy,  in  many  diforders  inci- 
dent to  humanity.  In  youth,  therefore,  while 
the  body  is  vigorous  and  encreafing,  it  ftill  gives 
■vvray  to  its  growth.  But,  although  it  thus  adapts- 
itfelf  to  our  encreafe,  it  does  not  in  the  fame 
manner  conform  to  our  decay.  The  fkin,  which 
in  youth  was  filled,  and  glofTy,  when  the  body 
begins  to  decline,  has  not  elafticity  enough  to 
{brink  entirely  with  its  diminution.  It  hangs, 
therefore,  in  wrinkles,  which  no  art  can  remove. 
The  wrinkles  of  the  body,  in  general,  proceed 
from  this  caufe.  But  thofe  of  the  face  feem  to 
proceed  from  another  j namely,  from  the  many 
varieties  of  pofitions  into  which  it  is  put  by  the 
fpeech,  the  food,  or  the  pafllons.  Every  gri- 
mace, and  every  paffion,  wrinkles  up  the  vifage 
into  different  forms.  Thefe  are  vifible  enough 
in  young  perfons ; but  what  at  firft  was  acci- 
dental, or  tranfitory,  becomes  unalterably  fixed 
in  the  vifage  as  it  grows  older.  “ From  hence 
we  may  conclude,  that  a freedom  from  pafllons 
not  only  adds  to  the  happinefs  of  the  mind,  but 
preferves  the  beauty  of  the  face  i and  the  per- 

fon 
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(oil  that  has  not  felt  their  influence,  is  lefs  ftrong- 
ly  marked  by  the  decays  of  nature.” 

Hence,  therefore,  as  we  advance  in  age,  the 
bones,  the  cartilages,  the  membranes,  the  flelh, 
the  Ikin,  and  every  fibre  of  the  body,  becomes 
more  folid,  more  brittle,  and  more  dry.  Every 
part  (brinks,  every  motion  becomes  more  flow ; 
the  circulation  of  the  fluids  is  performed  with 
lefs  freedom ; perfpiration  diminifhes ; the  fe- 
cretions  alter  j the  digeftion  becomes  flow  and 
laborious;  and  the  juices,  no  longer  ferving  to 
convey  their  accuftomed  nourilhment,  thofe 
parts  may  be  faid  to  live  no  longer  when  the 
circulation  ceafes.  Thus  the  body  dies  by  little 
and  little  : all  its  fundlions  are  diminifhed  by 
degrees ; life  is  driven  from  one  part  of  the 
frame  to  another ; univerfal  rigidity  prevails  j 
and  death  at  laft  feizes  upon  the  little  that  is 
left. 

As  the  hones,  the  cartilages,  the  mufcles, 
and  all  other  parts  of  the  body  are  fofter  in 
women  than  in  men,  thefe  parts  muft,  of  con- 
fequence,  require  a longer  time  to  come  to  that 
hardnefs  which  haftens  death.  Women,  there- 
fore, ought  to  be  a longer  time  in  growing  old 
than  men ; and  this  is  adfually  the  cafe.  If  we 
confult  the  tables  which  have  been  drawn  up 
refpe£ting  human  life,  we  (hall  find,  that  after  a 
certain  age  they  are  more  long-lived  than  men, 
all  other  circumftances  the  fame.  A woman 

of 
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of  fixty  has  a better  chance  than  a man  of  the 
fame  age  to  live  till  eighty.  XJpon  the  whole 
v.^e  may  infer,  that  fuch  perfons  as  have  been 
'flow  in  coming  up  to  maturity,  will  alfo  be  flow 
in  growing  old ; and  this  holds  as  well  with  re- 
gard to  other  animals  as  to  man. 

The  whole  duration  of  the  life  of  either  ve- 
getables, or  animals,  may  be,  in  fome  rheafure, 
determined  from  their  manner  of  coming  to 
maturity.  The  tree,  or  the  animal,  w'hich  takes 
but  a ftiort  time  to  encreafe  to  its  utmofl:  pitch, 
perifhes  much  fooner  than  fuch  as  are  lefs  pre- 
mature. In  both,  the  encreafe' upwards  is  firft 
accomplifhed ; and  not  till  they  have  acquired 
their  greateft  degree  of  height  do  they  begin  to 
fpread  in  bulk.  Man  grows  in  flrature  till  about 
the  age  of  feventeen ; but  his  body  is  not  com- 
, pletely  developed  till  about  thirty.  Dogs,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  at  their  utmoft  fize  in  a 
year,  and  become  as  bulky  as  they  ufually  are 
in  another.  However,  man,  who  is  fo  long  in 
growing,  continues  to  live  for  fourfeore  or  an 
hundred  years ; but  the  dog  feldom  above  twelve 
or  tnirteen.  In  general,  alfo,  it  may  be . faid 
that  large  animals  live  longer  than  little  ones, 
as  they  ufually  take  a larger  time  to  grow* 
But  in  all  animals  one  thing  is  equally  certain, 
that  they  carry  the  caufes  of  their  own  decays 
about  them ; and  that  their  deaths  are  necelfary 
and  inevitable*  The  profpedls  which  fome  vi- 
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fionarles  have  formed  of  perpetuating  life  by 
remedies,  have  been  often  enough  proved  lalfe 
by  their  own  example.  Such  unaccountable 
fchemes  would,  therefore,  have  died  with  them, 
had  not  the  love  of  life  always  augmented  our 
credulity. 

When  the  body  is  naturally  well  formed,  it 
is  pollible  to  lengthen  out  the  period  of  life  for 
fome  years  by  management.  Temperance  in 
diet  is  often  found  conducive  to  this  end.  .^Fhe 
famous  Cornaro,  who  lived  to  above  an  hun- 
dred years  although  his  conftitution  was  natu- 
rally feeble,  is  a ftrong  inftance  of  the  benefit  of 
an  abftemious  life.  Moderation  in ’the  paffions 
alfo  may  contribute  to  extend  the  term  of  our 
exiftence.  ‘‘  F ontenelle,  the  celebrated  writer, 
was  naturally  of  a very  weak  and  delicate  habit 
of  body.  He  was  affe^Sted  by  the  fmalleft 
irregularities;  and  had  frequently  fuffered  fevere 
fits  of  illnefs  from  the  flighteft  caufes.  But  the 
remarkable  equality  of  his  temper,  and  his 
fceming  want  of  pafli on,  lengthened  out  his  life 
to  above  an  hundred.  It  was  remarkable  of 
•him,  that  nothing  could  vex  on  make  .him  un- 
eafy ; every  occurrence  feemed  equally  pleafing  : 
and  no  event,  however  unfortunate,  feenrted  to 
come  unexpe^lcd.”  HoWdvef,  the  terrri  of  life 
can  be  prolonged  but  for  a very  little  time  by 
any  art  we  can  ufe.  We  are  told  of  men  who 
have  lived  beyond  the  ordinary  duration  of  hu- 
man 
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man  exiftence ; fuch  as  Par,  who  lived  to  an 
hundred  and  forty-four  j and  Jenkins  to  an  hun- 
dred and  fixty-five  j yet  thefe  men  ufed  no  pe- 
culiar arts  to  prolong  life ; on  the  contrary,  it 
appears  that  thefe,  as  well  as  fome  others,  re- 
markable for  their  longevity,  were  peafants,  ac- 
cuftomed  to  the  greateft  fatigues,  who  had  no 
fettled  rules  of  diet,  but  who  often  indulged  in 
accidental  exceffes.  Indeed,  if  we  confider  that 
the  European,  the  Negroe,  the  Chinefe,  and  the 
American,  the  civilized  man  and  the  favage, 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  inhabitant  of  the  city, 
and  of  the  country,  though  all  fo  different  in 
other  refpedls,  are  yet  entirely  ffmilar  in  the  pe- 
riod allotted  them  for  living;  if  we  confider 
that  neither  the  difference  of  race,  of  climate, 
of  nouriftiment,  of  convenience,  or  of  foil, 
makes  any  difference  in  the  term  of  life ; if  we 
confider  that  thofe  men  who  live  upon  raw  flefti, 
or  dried  fifties,  upon  feago,  or  rice,  upon  cafi'ava, 
or  upon  roots,  neverthelefs  live  as  long  as  thofe 
who  are  fed  upon  bread  and  meat,  we  ftiall 
readily  be  brought  to  acknowledge,  that  the  du- 
ration of  life  depends  neither-  upon  habit,  cuf- 
toms,  or  the  quantity  of  food ; we  ftiall  confcfs, 
that  nothing  can  change  the  laws  of  tliat  me- 
chanifm  which  regulates  the  number  of  our 
.years,  and  which  can  chiefly  be  affeOted  only  by 
long  failing,  or  great  excefs. 

If  there  be  any  difference  in  the  different  pe- 
riods 
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riods  of  man’s  exigence,  it  ought  principally 
to  be  afcribed  to  the  quality  of  the  air.  It  has 
been  obferved,  that,  in  elevated  fituations  there 
have  been  found  more  old  people  tlian  in  thole 
' tliat  were  low.  The  mountains  of  Scotland, 
Wales,  Auvergne,  and  Switzerland,  have  fur- 
hilhed  more  inftances  of  extreme  old  age  than 
the  plains  of  Holland,  Flanders,  Germany,  or 
Poland.  But,  in  general,  the  dmation  of  life 
is  nearly  the  fame  in  moft  countries.  Man,  if 
not  cut  off  by  accidental  difeafes,  is  often  found 
to  live  to  ninety  or  an  hundred  years.  Our 
anceftors  did  not  live  beyond  that  date ; and, 
fince  the  times  of  David,  this  term  has  under-' 
gone  little  alteration. 

If  we  be  afked  how  in  the  beginning  men 
lived  fo  much  longer  than  at  prefent,  and  by 
what  means  their  lives  were  extended  to  nine 
hundred  and  thirty,  or  even  nine  hundred  and 
ffxty  years,  it  may  be  anfwered,  that  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  earth,  upon  which  they  fed, 
might  be  of  a different  nature  at  that  time, 
from  what  they  are  at  prefent.  “ It  may  be 
anfwered,  that  the  term  was  abridged  by  Divine 
command,  in  order  to  keep  the  earth  from  be- 
ing over-ftocked  with  human  inhabitants  j ffnce, 
if  every  perfon  were  now  to  live  and  generate 
for  nine  hundred  years,  mankind  would  be  en- 
creafed  to  fuch  a degree,  that  there  would  be  no 
room  for  fubfiftencei  fo  that  the  plan  of  Provi- 
dence 
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deuce  would  be  altered';  which  is  feen  not  to 
produce  life,  without  providing  a proper  fupply.” 

But,  to  whatever  extent  life  maybe  prolong- 
ed, or  however  fome  may  have  delayed  the  ef- 
feils  of  age,  death  is  the  certain  goal  to  which 
all  are  haftening.  All  the  caufcs  of  decay  which 
have  been  mentioned,  contribute  to  bring  on 
this  dreaded  diirolufion.  However,  nature  ap- 
proaches to  this  awful  period,  by  flow  and  ini- 
perceptible  degrees ; life  is  confumirig  day  af- 
ter day;  and  fome  one  of  our  faculties,  or  vital 
principles,, is  every  hour  dying  before  the  reft; 
lb  that  death  is  only  the  laft  ftiade  in  the  pic- 
ture: and  it  is  probable,  that  man  fuffers ‘a 
greater  change  in  going  from  youth  to  ^ge,  than 
from  age  into  the  grave.  When  we  firii’  begin 
to  live,  our  lives  may  fcarcely  be'faid  to  be  our 
own ; as  the  child  grows,  life  encreafes  in  thfe 
fame  proportion ; and  is  at  its  height  ift  the 
prime  of  manhood.  But  as  foon  ,aS ‘th6  body 
begins  to  decreafe,  life  decreafes  alfo  ; for,  as  the 
human  frame  diminifties,' and  its  juices  circulate 
in  fmaller  quantity,  life  diminifties  and  circulates 
with  lefs  vigour ; fo  that  as  we  begin  to  live  by 
degrees,  we  begin  to  die  in  the  fame  manner. ' 

Why  then  ftiould  we  fear  death,  if  our  lives 
have  been  fuch  as  not  to  make  eternity  dread- 
ful ! Why  ftiould  we  fear  that  moment  which  is 
prepared  by  a thoufand  ocher  moments  of  the 
fame  kind!  the  firft  pangs  of  ficknefs  being 
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probably  greater  than  the  laft  ftruggles  of  depar- 
ture. Death,  in  mdft  perfons,  is  as  calmly  en- 
dured as  the  diforder  that  brings  it  pn.  If  we 
enquire  from  thofe  vvhofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  at- 
tend the  fick  and  the  dying,  we  {hall  find  that, 
except  in  a very  few  acute  cafes,  where  the  pa- 
tient dies  in  agonies,  the  greatefl  number  die 
quietly,  and  feemingly  without  pain  : and  even 
the  agonies  of  the  former,  rather  terrify  the 
fpeiSfators,  than  torment  the  patient  j for  how 
rhany  have  we  not  feen  who  have  been  acci- 
dentally relieved  from  this  extremity,  and  yet 
had  no  memory  of  what  they  then  endured  ? In 
fa(3,  they  had  ceafed  to  live,  during  that  time 
when  they  ceafed  to  have  fenfation  3 and  their 
pains  were  only  thofe  of  which  they  had  an 
idea. 

The  greateft  number  of  mankind  die,  there- 
fore, ndthout  fenfation ; and  of  thofe  few  that 
ftill  preferve  tneir  faculties  entire  _to  the  lafl 
moment,  there  is  fcarce  one  of  them  that  does 
not  a.ij  preferve  the  hopes  of  ftiU  out-living  his 
diforder.  Nature,  for  the  happinefs  of  man, 
has  rendered  this  fentiment  ftrongcr  than  his 
reafon.  A perfon  dying  of  an  incurable  dif- 
order, which  he  mult  know  to  be  fo,  by  fre- 
quent examples  of  his  cafe  5 which  he  perceives 
to  be  fo,  by  the  inquietude  of  all  around  him, 
by  the  tears  of  his  friends,  and  the  departure  or 
the  face  of  the  phyiician,  is,  nevcrthelels,  ftill 
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in  hopes  of  getting  over  it.  His  intereft  is  fo 
great  that  he  only  attends  to  his  own  repre- 
fentations;  the  judgment  of  others  is  confidered 
as  an  hafty  conclufion  •,  and  while  death  every 
moment  makes  new  inroads  upon  his  conftitu- 
tion,  and  deftroys  life  in  fome  part,  hope  ftill 
feems  to  efcape  the  univerfal  ruin,  and  is  the  laft 
that  fubmits  to  the  blow. 

Caft  your  eyes  upon  a fick  man,  who  has  an 
hundred  times  told  you  that  he  felt  himfelf 
dying,  that  he  was  convinced  he  could  not  re- 
cover, and  that  he  was  ready  to  expire ; ex- 
amine what  pafles  oh  his  vilage,  when,  through 
zeal  or  indifcretion,  any  one  comes  to  tell  him 
that  his  end  is  at  hand.  You  will  fee  him 
change,  like  one  who  is  told  an  unexpefted 
piece  of  news.  He  now  appears  not  to  have 
thoroughly  believed  wliat  he  had  been  telling 
you  himfelf ; he  doubted  much  j and  his  fears 
were  greater  than  his  hopes ; but  he  ftill  had 
fome  feeble  expectations  of  living,  and  would 
not  have  feen  the  approaches  of  death,  unlefs  he 
had  been  alarmed  by  the  miftaken  afliduity  of 
his  attendants. 

Death,  therefore,  is  not  that  terrible  thing 
which  we  fuppofe  it  to  ’be.  It  is  a fpeCtre 
v/hich  frights  us  at  a diftance,  but  which  difap- 
pears  when  we  come  to  approach  it  more  clofe- 
ly.  Our  ideas  of  its  terrors  are  conceived  in 
prejudice,  and  drefled  up  by  fancy  5 we  regard 
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it  not  only  as  the  greateft  misfortune,  but  as 
alfo  an  evil  accompanied  with  the  moft  ex-* 
cruciating  tortures : we  have  even  encreafed  our 
appreheniions,  by  reafoning  on  the  extent  of 
our  fufferings.  It  muft  be  dreadful,  fay  fome, 
fmce  it  is  fuflicient  to  feparate  the  foul  from  the 
body;  it  muft  be  long,  fmce  our  fufferings 
are  proportioned  to  the  fucceftion  of  our  ideas  ; 
and  thefe  being  painful,  muft  fucceed  each 
other  with  extreme  rapidity.  In  this  manner 
has  falfe  philofophy  laboured  to  augment  the 
miferies  of  our  nature ; and  to  aggravate  that 
period,  which  Nature  has  kindly  covered  with 
infenfibility.  Neither  the  mind,'  nor  the  body, 
can  fuffer  thefe  calamities;  the  mind  is,  at  that 
time,  moftly  without  ideas ; and  the  body  too 
much  enfeebled  to  be  capable  of  perceiving  its 
pain.  A very  acute  pain  produces  either  death, 
or  fainting,  which  is  a ftate  fimilar  to  death  : 
the  body  can  fuffer  but  to  a certain  degree ; if 
the  torture  becomes  exceffive,  it  deftroys  itfelf; 
and  the  mind  ceafes  to  perceive,  when  the  body 
can  no  longer  endure. 

In  this  manner,  exceffive  pain  admits  of  no 
refledion ; and  wherever  theie  are  any  fto-ns  of 
we  may  be  fure  that  the  fufferings  of  the  pa- 
tient are  no  greater  than  what  we  ourfelves  may 
have  remembered  to  endure.  ' 

But  irx  the  article  of  death,  we  have  many  in- 
ftances  in  which  the  dying  perfon  has  fliewn 
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that  very  reflexion  \vhich  pre-fuppofes  an  ab- 
fence  of  tlie  greateft  pain  ■,  and,  confequently, 
that  pang  which  ends  life,  cannot  even  be  fo 
great  as  thofe  w'hich  have  preceded.  Thus,  when 
Charles  XII.  was  fliot  at  the  fiege  of  Frederick- 
fhall,  he  w^as  feen  to  clap  his  hand  on  the  hilt  of 
his  fword ; and  although  the  blow  was  great 
enough  to  terminate  one  of  the  boldeft  and 
braved  lives  in  the  world,  yet  it  was  not  painful 
enough  to  deftroy  refledlion.  He  perceived  him- 
felf  attacked  5 he  reflected  that  he  ought  to  de- 
fend himfelf,  and  his  body  obeyed  the  impulfe 
of  his  mind,  even  in  the  lad  e^ctremity.  Thus 
it  is  the  prejudice  of  perfons  in  health,  and  not 
the  body  in  pain,  that  makes  us  fud'er  from  the 
approach  of  death  ; we  have,  all  our  lives,  con- 
tracted an. habit  of  making  out  exceffive  plea- 
fures  and  pains ; and  nothing  but  repeated  -ex- 
perience diews  us,  how  feldom  the  one  can  be 
differed,  or  the  other  enjoyed  to  the  utiiiod. 

If  there  be  any  thing  neceffary  to  confirm 
what  we  have  faid,  concerning  the  gradual  cef- 
fation  of  life,  or  the^  infenfible  approaches  of 
our  end,  nothing  can  more  effeClually  prove  it, 
tlian  the  uncertainty  of  the  figns  of  death.  If 
we  confalt  what  Winflow'or  Bruhier  have  faid' 
upon  this  fubjeCt,  we  diall  be  convinced,  tliat 
between  life  and  death,  the  -Ihade  is  fo  very  un- 
didinguifhable,  that  even  all  the  powers  of  art 
can  fcarcely  determine  where  the  one  ends,  and 
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the  other  begins.  The  colour  of  the  vlfage,  the 
warmth  of  the  bod}',  the  fupplenefs  of  the  joints, 
are  but  uncertain  figns  of  life  ftill  fubfifting ; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  the  palenefs  of  the  com- 
plexion, the  coldnefs  of  the  body,  the  ftiff- 
nefs  of  the  extremities,  the  ceflation  of  all  mo- 
tion, and  the  total  infenfibility  of  the  parts,  arc 
but  uncertain  marks  of  death  begun.  In  the 
fame  manner  alfo,  with  regard  to  the  pulfe,  and 
the  breathing,  thefe  motions  are  often  fo  kept 
under,  that  it  is  impoflible  to  perceive  them. 
By  approaching  a looking-glafs  to  the  mouth  of 
the  perfon  fuppofed  to  be  dead,  people  often  ex- 
pciSl  to  find  whether  he  breathes  or  not.  But 
this  is  a very  uncertain  experiment:  the  glafs 
is  frequently  fullied  by  the  vajx)ur  of  the  dead 
man’s  body ; and  often  the  perfon  is  ftill  alive, 
although  the  glafs  is  no  way  tarniflied.  In  the 
fame  manner,  neither  burning,  nor  fcarifying, 
neither  noifes  in  the  ears,  nor  pungent  fpirits  ap- 
plied to  the  noftrils,  give  certain  figns  of  the 
difcoritinuance  of  life ; and  there  are  many  in- 
ftances  of  perfons  who  have  endured  them  all, 
and  afterwards  recovered,  without  any  external 
afliftance,  to  the  aftonifliment  of  the  fpe£Iators. 
How  careful,  therefore,  fhould  we  be,  before 
we  commit  thofe  who  are  deareft  to  us  to  the 
grave,  to  be  well  allured  of  their  departure  ? 
Experience,  juftice,  humanity,  all  perfuade  us 
not  to  haften  the  fUnerals  of  our  friends,  but  to 
VoL.  II.  K keep 
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keep  their  bodies  unburied,  until  we  have  cer- 
tain figns  of  their  real  deceafe. 


CHAP.  XL 

Of  the  Varieties  iu  the  Human  Race. 

Hitherto  we  have  compared  man 
with  other  animals;  we  now  come  to 
compare  men  with  each  other.  We  have  hither- 
to conftdered  him  as  an  individual,  endowed  with 
excellencies  above  the  reft  of  the  creation ; we 
now  come  to  confider  the  advatjtages  which 
men  have  over  men,  and  the  various  kinds  with 
which  our  earth  is  inhabited. 

If  we  compare  the  minute  differences  of 
mankind,  there  is  fcarce  one  nation  upon  the 
earth  that  entirely  refembles  another ; and  there 
may  he  faid  to  be  as  many  different  kinds  of 
men  as  there  are  countries  inhabited.  One  po- 
liftied  nation  does  not  differ  more  from  another, 
than  the  raereft  favages  do  from  thofe  favages 
that  lie  even  contiguous  to  them;  and  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  a river,  or  a^  mountain,  di- 
vides two  barbarous  tribes  that  are  unlike  each 
other  in  manners,  cuftoms,  features,  and  com- 
plexion. But  thefe  differences,  however  per- 
ceivable, do  not  form  fuch  diftindfions  as  come 
within  a general  pi6fure  of  the  varieties  of  man- 
kind. 
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kind.  Cuflom,  accident,  or  fafhion,  may  pro- 
duce confiderable  alterations  in  neighbouring 
nations  j their  being  derived  from  anceftors  of  a 
difFercnt  climate,  or  complexion,  may  contribute 
to  make  accidental  diftiiidlions,  which  every  day 
grow  lefs ; and  it  may  be  faid,  that  two  neigh- 
bouring nations,  how  unlike  foever  at  hrft,  will 
afhmilate  by  degrees ; and,  by  long  continuance, 
the  difference  between  them  will  at  laft  become 
almoft  imperceptible.  It  is  not,  therefore,  be- 
tween contiguous  nations  we  are  to  look  for 
any  ftrong  marked  varieties  in  the  human  fpe- 
cies  ; it  is  by  comparing  the  inhabitants  of  op- 
pofite  climates,  and  diflant  countries ; thofe  who 
live  within  the  polar  circle  with  thofe  beneath 
the  equator;  thofe  that  live  on  one  fide  of  the 
globe  with  thofe  that  occupy  the  other. 

Of  all  animals,  the  differences  between  man- 
kind are  the  fmalleft.  Of  the  lower  races  of 
creatures,  the  changes  are  fo  great  as  often  en- 
tirely to  difguife  the  natural  animal,  and  to  dif- 
tort,  or  to  disfigure  its  fhape.  But  the  chief 
differences  in  man  are  rather  taken  from  the 
tincture  of  his  fkin  than  the  variety  of  his  figure  ; 
and  in  all  clirhates  he  preferves  his  ereift  deport- 
ment, and  the  marked  fuperiority  of  his  form, 

I If  we  look  round  the  world  diere  feem  to  be 
[not  above  fix  diftindl  varieties  in  the  hun;ian 
• fpecies,  each  of  which  is  ffrongly  marked,  and 
Ipeaks  the  kind  feldom  to  have  mixed  with  any 
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other*.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  fhape,  no- 
thing in  the  faculties,  tliat  (hews  their  coming 
from  diftcrent  originals ; and  the  varieties  of 
climate,  of  nourilhment,  and  cuftom,  are  fuf- 
ficient  to  produce  every  change. 

The  firft  diltindl  race  of  men  is  found  round 
the  polar  regions.  The  Laplanders,  the  Efqui- 
maux  Indians,  the  Samoeid  Tartars,  tlie  inha- 
bitants of  Nova  Zembla,  the^  Borandians,  the 
Greenlanders,  and  the  natives  of  Kamlkatka, 
may  be  confidered  as  one  peculiar  race  of  people, 
all  greatly  refembling  each  other  in  their  ftature,  , 
their  complexion,  their  cuftoms,  and  their  igno- 
rance. Thefe  nations  being  under  a rigorous 
climate,  where  the  produdlions  of  nature  are  but 
few,  and  the  provifions  coarfe  and  unwholefome, 
their  bodies  have  fhrunk  to  the  nature  of  their 
food } and  their  complexions  have  fuffered,  from 
cold,  almoft  a fimilar  change  to  what  heat  is 
known  to  produce ; their  colour  being  a deep 
brown,  in  fome  places  inclining  to  adlual  blaclc- 
nefs.  Thefe,  therefore,  in  general,  are  found  to 
be  a race  of  fliort  ftature,  and  odd  fhape,  with 
countenances  as  favage  as  their  manners  are 
barbarous.  The  vifage,  in  thefe  countries,  is 
large  and  broad,  the  nofe  flat  and  ftiort,  the 
eyes  of  a yellowifh  brown  inclining  to  blacknefs,  ■ 

• I have  taken  four  of  thefc  varieties  from  Linnaeus ; . 
thoffe  of  the  Laplanders  and  Tartars  from  Mr.  Buffon. 
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the  eye-lids  drawn  towards  the  temples,  the 
cheek-bones  extremely  high,  the  mouth  very 
large,  the  lips  thick  and  turned  outwards,  the 
voice  thin  and  fqueaking,  the  head  large,  the 
hair  black  and  ftreight,  the  colour  of  the  fkin  of 
-a  dark  greyifh*.  They  are  fhort  in  ftature,  the 
generality  not  being  above  four  feet  high,  and 
the  talleft  not  above  five.  Among  all  thefe 
nations  the  women  are  as  deformed  as  the  men, 
and  refemble  them  fo  nearly  that  one  cannot,  at 
firft,  diftinguifti  the  fexes  among  them. 

Thefe  nations  not  only  refemble  each  other 
in  their  deformity,  their  dwarfifnnefs,  the  po- 
lour  of  their  hair  and  eyes,  but  they  have,  in  a 
great  meafure,  the  fame  inclinations,  and  the 
fame  manners,  being  all  equally  rude,  fuper- 
ftitious,  and  ftupid.  The  Danith  Laplanders 
have  a large  black  cat,  to  which  they  communi- 
cate their  fecrets,  and  confult  in  all  their  affairs. 
Among  the  Swedifh  Laplanders  there  is ’in  every 
family  a drum  for  confulting  the  devil ; and,  al- 
though thefe  nations  are  robuft,  and  nimble,  yet 
they  are  fo  cowardly,  that  they  never  can  be 
brought  into  the  field.  Guftavus  Adolphus 
attempted  to  form  a regiment  of  Laplanders, 
but  he  found  it  impoflible  to  accomplifh  his  de- 
fign;  for  it  fhould  feem  that  they  can  live  only 
in  their  own  country,  and  in  their  own  manner. 

* Kvantz. 
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They  make  ufe  of  fkates,  which  are  made  of  hr, 
of  near  three  feet  long,  and  half  a foot  broad  ; 
thefe  are  pointed,  and  raifed  before,  and  tyed  to 
the  foot  by  ftraps  of  leather.  With  thefe  they 
ikate  upon  the  icy  fnow  with  fuch  velocity,  that 
they  very  eafily  overtake  the  fwiftefl  animals., 
'I'hey  make  ufe  alfo  of  a pole,  pointed  with  iron 
at  one  end,  and  rounded  at  the  other.  This 
pole  ferves  to  pufh  tliem  along,  to  dire<St  their 
courfe,  to  fupport  them  from  falling,  to  ftop  the 
impetuofity  of  their  motion,  and  to  kill  that 
game  which  they  have  overtaken.  Upon  thefe 
Ikates  they  defcend  the  fteepefi:  mountains,  and 
fcale  the  moft  craggy  precipices ; and,  in  thefe 
exercifes,  the  women  are  not  lefs  Ikilful  than 
the  men.  They  have  all  the  ufe  of  the  bow 
and  arrow,  which  feems  to  be  a contrivance 
common  to  all  barbarous-  nations ; and  which, 
however,  at  firft,  required  no  fmall  Ikill  to 
invent.  They  launch  a javelin  alfo,  with  great 
force  j and  fome  fay  that  they  can  hit  a mark, 
no  larger  than  a crown,  at  tliirty, yards  diftance, 
and  with  fuch  force  as  would  pierce  a man 
through.  They  are  all  hunters  j and  particularly 
purfue  the  ermine,  the  fox,  the  ounce,  and  the 
martin,  for  the  fake  of  their  Ikins.  Thefe  they 
barter,  with  their  fouthern  neighbours,  for 
brandy  and  tobacco ; both  which  they  are  fond 
of  to  excefs.  Their  food  is  principally  dried 
fifh,  the  flelh  of  rein-deer  and  bears.  Their 
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bread  is  compofed  of  the  bones  of  ftfhes,  pound- 
ed and  mixed  with  the  infide  tender  bark  of  the 
pine  tree.  Their  drink  is  train-oil,  or  brandy, 
and,  when  deprived  of  thefe,  water,  in  which 
juniper  berries  have  been  infufed.  With  regard 
to  their  morals,  they  have  all  the  virtues  of 
i'lmplicity,  and  all  the  vices  of  ignorance.  They 
ofter  their  wives  and  daughters  to  ftrangers ; 
and  feem  to  think  it  a particular  honour  if  their 
offer  be  accepted.  They  have  no  idea  of  reli- 
gion, or  a Supreme  Being  j the  greateft  number 
of  them  are  idolaters ; and  their  fuperftition  i^ 
as  profound  as  tlieir  worlhip  is  contemptible. 
Wretched  and  ignorant  as  they  are,  yet  the}'  do 
not  want  pride ; they  fet  themfelves  far  above 
the  reft  of  mankind  j and  Krantz  affures  us, 
that  when  the  Greenlanders  are  got  together, 
nothing  is  fo  cuftomary  arrtong  them  as  to  turn 
the  Europeans  into  ridicule.  They  are  obliged, 
indeed,  to  yield  them  the  pre-eminence  in  un- 
derftanding,  and  mechanic  arts ; but  they  do  not 
know  how  to  fet  any  value  upon  thefe.  They 
therefore  count  themfelves  the  only  civilized 
and  well-bred  people  in  the  world;  and  it  is 
common  with  them,  when  they  fee  a quiet,  or  a 
modeft  ftranger,  to  fay  that  he  is  alinoft  as  well 
bred  as  a Greenlander. 

From  this  defeription,  therefore,  this  whole 
race  of  people  may  be  confidered  as  diftindt 
from  any  other.  Their  long  continuance  in  a 
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* climate  the  moft  inhofpitable,  their  being  obliged 
to  fubfift  on  food  tlie  moft  coarfe  and  ill  pre- 
pared, the  favagenefs  of  their  manners,  and  their 
laborious  lives,  all  have  contributed  to  ftiorten 
their  ftattire,  and  to  deform  their  bodies*.  In 
proportion  as  we  approach  towards  the  north 
pole,  the  fize  of  the  natives  appears  to  diminifti, 
growing  lefs  and  lefs  as.  we  advance  higher,  till 
we  come  to  thofe  latitudes  that  are  deftitute  of 
all  inkibitants  wiiatfoever. 

The  wretched  natives  of  thefe  climates  feem 
fitted  by  nature  to  endure  the  rigours  of  their 
fituation.  As  their  food  is  but  fcanty  and  pre- 
carious, their  patience  in  hunger  is  amazing  f. 
A man,  who  has  ate  nothing  for  four  days,  can 
manage  his  little  canoe,  in  the  moft  furious 
waves,  and  calmly  fubfift  in  the  midft  of  a 
tempeft,  that  w'ould  quickly  dafli  an  European 
boat  to  pieces.  Their  ftrength  is  not  lefs  amaz- 
ing than  their  patience ; a woman  among  them 
will  carry  a piece  of  timber,  or  a ftone,  near 
double  the  weight  of  what  an  European  can  lift. 
Their  bodies  are  of  a dark  grey  all  over;  and 
their  faces  brown,  or  olive.  The  tindlure  of 
their  fkins  partly  feems  to  arife  from  their  dirty 
manner  of  living,  being  generally  daubed  with 
train-oil ; and  partly  from  the  rigours  of  climate, 
as  the  fudden  alterations  of  cold  and  raw  air  in 

♦ Ellis’s  Voyage,  p.  256.  f Krantz,  p.  134,  vol.  i. 
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winter,  and  of  burning  heats  in  fummer,  fhade 
their  complexions  by  degrees,  till,  in  a lucceffion 
of  generations,  they  at  laft  become  almoft  black. 
As  the  countries  in  which  thefe  refide  are  the 
moft  barren,  fo  the  natives  feem  the  moft  bar- 
barous of  any  part  of  the  earth.  Their  more 
fouthern  neighbours  of  America,  treat  them 
with  the  (ame  fcorn  that  a poliflied  nation  would 
treat  a favage  one;  and  we  may  readily  judge 
of  the  ludenefs  of  thofe  manners,  which  even  a 
native  of  Canada  can  think  more  barbarous  than 
his  own. 

But  the  gradations  of  nature  are  impercep- 
tible ; and,  while  the  north  is  peopled  with  fuch 
miferable  inhabitants,  there  are  here  and  there 
to  be  found,  upon  the  edges  of  thefe  regions, 
people  of  larger  feature,  and  completer  figure. 
A whole  race  of  the  dwarfifti  breed  is  often 
found  to  come  down  from  the  nortli,  and  fettle 
more  to  the  fouthward  and,  on  the  contrary,,  it 
fometimes  happens  that  fouthern  nations  are  fecn 
higher  up,  in  the  midfe  of  thefe  diminutive  tribes,, 
where  they  have  continued  for  time  immemorial. 
Thus  the  Ofeiac  Tartars  feem  to.  be  a jace  that 
have  travelled  down  from  the  north,,  and  to  be 
originally  fprung  from  the  minute  favages  we 
have  been  defcribing.  There  are  alfo.  Norwe- 
gians, and  T inlanders,  of  proper  feature,  who  ace 
feen  to  inhabit  in  latitudes  higher  even  than 
Lapland.  Thefe,  however,  are  but  accidental 
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migrations,  and  ferve  as  fhades  to  unite  the 
diftinft  varieties  of  mankind. 

The  fecond  great  variety,  in  the  human  fpc- 
cies,  feems  to  be  that  of  the  Tartar  race ; from 
whence,  probably,  the  little  men  we  have  been 
defcribing  originally  proceeded.  The  Tartar 
country,  taken  in  general,  comprehends  the 
greateil  part  of  Afiaj  and  is,  confequently,  a 
general  name  given  to  a number  of  nations,  of 
various  forms  and  complexions.  But,  however, 
they  feem  to  differ  from  each  other,  they  all 
agree  in  being  very  unlike  the  people  of  any 
other  country.  All  thefe  nations  have  the  up- 
per part  of  the  vifage  very  broad,  and  wrinkled 
even  while  yet  in  their  youth.  Their  nofes 
are  fhort  and  flat,  their  eyes  little  and  funk  in 
their  heads;  and,  in  fome.of  them,  they  are 
feen  five  or  fix  inches  afunder.  Their  cheek- 
bones are  high,  the  lower  part  of  their  vifage 
narrow,  the  chin  long  and  advanced  forward, 
their  teeth  of  an  enormous  fize  and  growing 
feparate  from  each  other,  their  eye-brows  thick, 
large,  and  covering  their  eyes,  their  eye-lids 
thick,  the  face  broad  and  flat,  the  complexion 
olive  coloured,  and  the  hair  black.  They  are 
of  a middle  fize,  extremely  ftrong,  and  very  ro- 
buff.  They  have  but  little  beard,  which  grows 
ftragglinglyon  the  chin.  They  have  large  thighs, 
and  fhort  legs.  The  uglieft  of  all  are  the  Cal- 
moucks,  in  whofe  appearance  there  feems  to  be 
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fomething  frightful.  They  all  lead  an  erratic 
life,  remaining  under  tents  of  hair,  or  /kins. 
They  live  upon  horfe-flelh  and  tliat  of  camels, 
either  raw  or  a little  fodden  between  the  horfe 
and  the  faddle.  They  eat  alfo  fifh  dried  in  the 
fun.  Their  mofl:  ufual  drink  is  mares  milk  fer- 
mented with  millet  ground  into  meal.  They 
all  have  the  head  fhaven,  except  a lock  of  hair, 
on  the  top,  which  they  let  grow  fufficiently 
long  to  form  into  treli'es,  oh  each  fide  of  the 
fece.  The  women,  who  are  as  ugly  as  the  men, 
wear  their  hair,  which  they  bind  up  with  bits  of 
copper  and  other  ornaments  of  a like  nature.  The 
majority  of  thefe  nations  have  no  religion,  no 
fettled  notions  of  morality,  no  decency  of  be- 
haviour. They  are  chiefly  robbers  ; and  tlie  na- 
tives of  Dage/lan,  who  live  near  their  more 
polilhed  neighbours,  make  a traffic  of  Tartar 
flaves  -who  have  been  ftolen,  and  fell  them  to 
the  T urks  and  the  Perfians.  Their  chief  riches 
confift  in  horfes,  of  which  perhaps  there  are 
more  in  T artary,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  The  natives  are  taught  by  cuftom  to 
live  in  the  fame  place  with  their  horfes ; they 
are  continually  employed  in  managing  them, 
and  at  laft  bring  them  to  fuch  great  obedience, 
that  the  horfe  feems  actually  to  underftand  the 
rider’s  intention. 

To  this  race  of  men  alfo,  we  muft  refer  the 
Chinefe  and  the  Japanefe,  however  different 
^ . K 6 they 
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they  feem  in  their  manners  and  ceremonies.  It 
is  the  form  of  the  body  we  are  now  principally 
confidering ; and  there  is,  between  thefe  coun- 
tries, a furprizing  refemblance.  It  is  in  general 
allowed  that  the  Chinefe  have  broad  faces,  fmall 
eyes,  flat  nofes,  and  fcarce  any  beard ; that  they 
are  broad  and  fquare-fhouldered,  and  rather  lefs 
in  ftature  than  Europeans.  Thefe  are  marks 
common  to  them  and  the  Tartars,  and  they 
may,  therefore,  be  confidered  as  being  derived 
from  the  fame  original.  “ I have  obferved,” 
fays  Chardin,  “■  that  in  all  the  people  from  the 
caft  and  the  north  of  the  Cafpian  fea,  to  the 
peninfula  of  Malacca,  that  the  lines  of  the  face, 
and  the  formation  of  the  vifage,  is  the  fame. 
This  has  induced  me  to  believe,  that  all  thefe 
nations  are  derived  from  the  fame  original, 
however  different  either  their  complexions  or 
their  manners  may  appear ; for  as  to  the  com- 
plexion, that  proceeds  entirely  from  the  climate 
and  the  food  j and  as  to  the  manners,  thefe  are 
generally  tlie  refult  of  their  different  degrees  of 
wealth  or  power.”  That  tliey  come  from  one 
ftock.  Is  evident  alfo,  from  this : that  the  Tar- 
tars who  fettle  in  China,  quickly  refemble  the 
Chinefe;  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  Chinefe  who 
fettle  in  Tartary,  foon  affume  the  figure,  and  the 
manners  of  the  Tartars. 

The  Japanefe  fo  much  refemble  the  Chinefe, 
that  one  cajimot  hefitate  to  rank  them  in  the 
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fame  clafs.  They  only  differ  in  being  rather 
browner,  as  they  inhabit  a more  fouthern  cli- 
mate. They  are,  in  general,  defcribed,  as  of  a 
brown  complexion,  a fhort  ftature,  a broad  flat 
face,  a very  little  beard,  and  black  hair.  Their 
cuftoms  and  ceremonies  are  nearly  the  fame  ; 
their  ideas  of  beauty  fimilar ; and  their  artifi- 
cial deformities  of  blackening  the  teeth,  and 
bandaging  the  feet,  entirely  alike  in  both  coun- 
tries. They  both,  therefore,  proceed  from  the 
fame  flock  > and  although  they  differ  very  much 
from  their  brutal  progenitors,  yet  they  owe  th'eir 
civilization  wholly  to  the  mildnefs  of  the  cli- 
mate in  which  they  refide,  and  to  the  peculiar 
fertility  of  the  foil.  T o this  tribe  alfo,  we  may 
refer  the  Cochin-Chinefe,  the  Siamefe,  the  T on- 
quinefe,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Aracan,  Laos,, 
and  Pegu,  who,  though  all  differing  from  the 
Chinefe,  and  each  other,  neverthelefs,  have 
too  ftrong  a refemblance,,  not  to  betray  their 
common  originaL 

A^nother^  which  makes  the  third  variety  in 
the  human  fpecies,  is  that  of  the  fouthern  Afia- 
tics;  the  foim  of  whofe  features  and  perfons 
may  be  eafily  diilinguifhed  from  thofe  of  the 
Tartar  races.  The  natrons  that  inhabit  thepe- 
ninfula  of  India,,  fcem  to  be  the  principal  flock 
from  whence  the  inhabitants- of  the  iflands  that 
lie  fcattercd  in  the  Indian  ocean,  have  been 
peopled.  They  are,  in  generalj.of  a flender  fhapej 

with 
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with  long  ftrait  black  hair,  and  often  with  Ro- 
man nofes.  Thus  they  refemble  the  Euro- 
peans in  ftature  and  features  ; but  greatly  dif- 
fer in  colour  and  habit  of  body.  The  Indians 
are  of  an  olive  colour,  and,  in  the  more  fouth- 
ern  parts,  quite  black;  although  the  word  Mo- 
gul, in  their  language,  fignifies  a white  man. 
The  women  are  extremely  delicate,  and  bathe 
very  often  : they  are  of  an  olivcrcolour,  as  well 
as  the  men ; their  legs  and  thighs  are  long,  and 
their  bodies  fhort,  which  is  the  oppofite  to  what 
is  feen  among  the  women  of  Europe.  They 
are,  as  I am  alfured,  by  no  means  fo  fruitful  as 
the  European  women ; but  they  feel  the  pains  of 
child-birth  with  much  lefs  fenfibility,  and  are 
generally  up  and  well  the  day  following.  In 
faift,  thefe  pains  feem  greateft  in  all  countries 
where  the  women  are  moft  delicate,  or  the  con- 
ftitution  enfeebled  by  luxury  or  indolence.  'The 
women  of  favage  nations  feem,  in  a great  mea- 
fure,  exempt  from  painful  labours ; and  even 
the  hard-working  wives  of  the  pcafants  among 
ourfelves,  have  this  advantage,  from  a life  of 
jnduftry,  that  their  child-bearing  is  lefs  painful. 
Over  all  India,  the  children  arrive  fooner  at 
maturity,  than  with  us  of  Eurc'pe.  They  often 
marry,  and  confummate,  the  hufband  at  ton  years 
©Id,  and  the  wife  at  eight ; and  they  frequently 
have  children  at  that  age.  However,  the  wo- 
men who  are  mothers  fo  foon,  ceai'e  beaiing 

before 
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before  they  are  arrived  at  thlrtyj  and,  at  that  time, 
they  appear  'wrinkled,  and  feem  marked  with 
all  the  deformities  of  age.  The  Indians  have 
long  been  remarkable  for  their  cowardice  and 
effeminacy  ; every  conqueror  that  has  attempt- 
ed tlie  invafion  of.  their  country,  having  fuc- 
ceeded.  The  warmth  of  the  climate  entirely 
influences  their  manners  ; they  are  flothful,  fub- 
miflive  and  luxurious : fatisfied  with  fenfual  hap- 
pinefs  alone,  they  find  no  pleafure  in  thinking  j 
and  contented  with  flavery,  they -are  ready  to 
obey  any  mailer.  Many  tribes  among  them  eat 
nothing  that  has  life  ; they  are  fearful  of  killing 
the  meanell  infedl ; and  have  even  eredled  hof- 
pitals  for  the  maintenance  of  all  kinds  of  ver- 
min. The  Afiatic  drefs  is  a loofe  flowing  gar- 
ment, rather  fitted  for  the  purpofes  of  peace  and 
indolence,  than  of  induftry  or  war.  'I'he  vi- 
gour of  the  Afiatics  is  in  general  conformable 
to  their  drefs  and  nouriihment ; fed  upon  rice, 
and  cloathed  in  effeminate  filk  veftments,  their 
foldiers  are  unable  to  oppofe  the  onfet  of  an  Eu- 
ropeajt  army ; and,  from  the  times  of  Alexander 
to  the  prefent  day,  we  have  fcarce  any  inllances 
of  their  fuccefs  in  arms.  Upon  the  whole,  there- 
, fore,  they  may  be  confidered  as  a feeble  race  of 
fenfualills,'too  dull  to  find  rapture  in  any  plea- 
fures,  and  too  indolent  to  turn  their  gravity 
into  wifdom.  T o this  clafs  we  may  refer  the 
Perfians  and  Arabians,  and,  in  general,  the  in- 
habitants 
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habitants  of  the  iflands  that  lie  fcattered  fn  the 
Indian  ocean. 

The  fourth  ftriking  variety  in  the  human 
fpecies,  is  to  be  found  among  the  Negroes  of 
Africa.  This  gloomy  race  of  mankind  is 
found  to  blacken  all  the  fouthern  parts  of  Afri- 
ca, from  eighteen  degrees  north  of  the  line,  to 
its  extreme  termination,  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  I know  it  is  faid,  that  the  CafFres,  who 
inhabit  the  fouthern  extremity*  of  that  large 
continent,  are  not  to  be  ranked  among  the 
Negroe  race;  however,  the  difference  between 
them,  in  point  of  colour  and  features,  is  fo 
fmall,  that  they  may  very  eafily  be  grouped  in 
this  general  picture ; and  in  the  one  or  two  that 
I have  feen,  I could  not  perceive  the  fmallert 
difference..  Each  of  the  Negroe  nations,  it  muff 
be  owned,  differ-  from  each  other;  they  have 
their  peculiar  countries  for  beauty,. like  us;  and 
different  nations,  as  in  Europe,  pride  themfelvcs 
upon  the  regularity  of  their  features.  Thofe  of 
Guinea,,  for  inftance,  are  extremely  ugly,  and 
have  an  infvipportable  feent ;.  thofe  of  Mofam- 
bique  are  reckoned  beautiful,  and  have  no  ill 
fmell  whatfoever.  The  Negroes,  in  general, 
are  of  a black  colour,  witli  a fmooth  foft  fkin. 
This  finoothnefs  proceeds  from  the  downy  foft- 
nefs  of  the  hair  which  grows  upon  it ; the 
ffrength  of  which  gives  a roughnefs  to  the  feel. 
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in  thofe  of  a white  complexion.  Their  Ikins,  • 
therefore,  have  a velvet  fnioothnefs,  and  feem 
lefs  braced  upon  the  mufcles  than  ours.  The 
hair  of  their  heads  differs  entirely  from  what  we 
are  accullomed  to,  being  foft,  woolly,  'and 
fhort.  The  beard  alfo  partakes  of  the  fame 
qualities;  but  in  this  it  differs,  that  it  foon 
turns  grey,  which  the  hair  is  feldom  found  to 
do ; fo  that  feveral  are  feen  with  white  beards, 
and  black  hair,  at  the  fame  time.  Their  eyes 
are  generally  of  a deep  hazle ; their  nofes  flat 
and  fhort ; their  lips  thick  and  tumid  ; and' their 
teeth  of  an  ivory  whitenefs.  This  their  only 
beauty,  however,  is  fet  off  by  the  colour  of  their 
fkin ; tlie  contraft  between  the  black  and  white 
being  the  more  obfervable.  It  is  falfe  to  fay  that 
their  features  are  deformed  by  art;  fince,  in  the 
Negroe  children  born  in  European  countries, 
the  fame  deforrhities  are  feen  to  prevail ; the 
fame  flatnefs  in  the  nofe ; and  the  fame  promi- 
nence in  the  lips.  They  are,  in  general,  faid  to 
be  well  fhaped ; but  of  fuch  as  I have  feen,  I 
never  found  one  that  might  be  juflly  called  fo; 
their  legs  being  moftly  ill  formed,  and  com- 
monly bending  outward  on  the  fhin-boiie.  But 
it  is  not  only  in  thofe  parts  of  their  bodies 
that  are  obvious,  that  they  are  difproportioned  ; 
thofe  parts  which  among  us  are  ulually  con- 
cealed by  drcfs,  with  them  are  large  and  lan- 
guid. 
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guid  *,  The  women’s  breafts,  after  bearing 
one  child,  hang  down  below  the  navel  j and  it 
is  cuftomary,  with  them,  to  fuckle  the  child  at 
their  backs,  by  throwing  the  breaft  over  the 
fhoulder.  As  their  perfons  are  thus  naturally 
deformed,  at  jeaft  to  our  imaginations,  their 
minds  are  equally  incapable  of  ftrong  exertions. 
The  climate  feems  to  relax  their  mental  powers 
ftill  more  than  thofe  of  the  body;  they  are, 
therefore,  in  general,  found  to  be  ftupid,  indo- 
lent, and  mifchievous.  The  Arabians  thcm- 
felves,  many  colonies  of  whom  have  migrated 
fouthward  into  the  moft  inland  parts  of  Africa, 
teem  to  have  degenerated  from  their  anceftors ; 
forgetting  their  ancient  learning,  and  lofing 
their  beauty,  they  have  become  a race  fcarce 
any  way  diitinguilhable  from  the'  original  na- 
tives. Nor  does  it  feem  to  have  fared  otherwife 
with  the  Portuguefe,  who  about  two  centuries 
ago,  fettled  along  this  coaft.  They  alfo  are 
become  alinoft  as  black  as  the  Negroes;  and 
are  faid,  by  fome,  to  be  even  more  barba- 
rous. 

The  inhabitants  of  America  make  a fifth 

* Linnaeus,  in  prima  linea  fua,  faeminas  Africanas 
depingit  ficut  aliquid  deforme  in  parte  genitali  geftantes, 
quod  finum  piidoris  nuncupat.  Attamen  nihil  difFerant 
a noitratibus  in  hac  parte  nifi  quod  labia  pudendse  lint 
aliquantulura  tumidiora.  In  hominibus  etiam  penis  ell 
longior  et  multo  laxior.  ^ 
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racf,  as  different  from  all  the  reft  in  colour,  as 
they  are  diftindl  in  habitation.  The  natives  of 
America  (except  in  the  northern  extremity, 
where  tliey  refemble  the  Laplanders)  are  of  a 
red  or  copper  colour;  and  although,  in  the  old 
world,  dift'erent  climates  produce  a variety  of 
complexions  and  cuftoms,  the  natives  of  the 
new  continent  feem  to  refemble  each  other  in 
almoft  every  refpedt.  They  are  all  nearly  of 
one  colour ; all  have  black  thick  ftrait  hair,  and 
diin  black  beards  ; which,  however,  they  take 
care  to  pluck  out  by  the  roots.  They  have, 
in  general,  flat  nofes,  with  high  cheek  bones, 
and  fmall  eyes  ; and  thefe  deformities  of  nature  • 
they  endeavour  to  encreafe  by  art : they  flatten 
the  nofe,  and  often  the  whole  head  of  their 
children,  while  the  bones  are  yet  fufceptible  of 
every  impreftion.  They  paint  the  body  and  face 
of  various  colours,  and  conftder  the  hair  upcn 
any  part  of  it,  except  the  head,  as  'a  deformity 
which  they  are  careful  to  eradicate.  Their  limbs 
are  generally  flighter  made  than  thofe  of  the 
Europeans  ; and  I am  alTured,  they  are  far  from 
being  fo  ftrong.  All  thefe  favages  feem  to  be 
cowardly ; tliey  feldom  are  known  to  face  their 
enemies  in  the  field,  but  fall  upon  them  at  an 
advantage ; and  the  greatnefs  of  their  fears 
ferves  to  encreafe  the  rigours  of  their  cruelty. 
The  wants  which  they  often  fuftain,  make 
them  furprifingly  patient  in  adverfityj  diftrefs. 
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by  being  grown  familiar,  becomes  lefs  terrible ; 
fo  that  their  patience  is  lefs  the  refult  of  for- 
titude than  of  cuftom.  They  have  all  a ferious 
air,  although  they  feldom  think ; and,  however 
cruel  to  their  enemies,  are  kind  and  juft  to  each 
other.  In  ftiort,  the  cuftoms  of  favage  nations 
in  every  country  are  almoft  the  fame ; a wild, 
independent,  and  precarious  life,  produces  a pe- 
culiar train  of  virtues  and  vices : and  patience 
and  hofpitality,  indolence  and  rapacity,  content 
and  fmcerity,  are  found  not  lefs  among  the  na- 
tives of  America,  than  all  the  barbarous  nations 
of  the  globe. 

The  fixth  and  laft  variety  of  the  human  fpe- 
cies,  is  that  of  the  Europeans,  and  the  nations 
bordering  on  them.  In  this  clafs  w'e  may 
reckon  the  Georgians,  Circallians,  and  Min- 
grelians,  the  inhabitants  of  Afia  Minor,  and 
the  northern  parts  of  Africa,  together  with  a 
part  of  thofe  countries  which  lie  north-weft 
of  the  Cafpian  fea.  The  inhabitants  of  thcfe 
countries  differ  a good  deal  from  each  other ; 
but  they  generally  agree  in  the  colour  of  their 
bodies,  the  beauty  of  their  complexions,  the 
largenefs  of  their  limbs,  and  the  vigour  of 
their  underftandings.  Thofe  arts  which  might 
have  had  their  invention  among  the  other 
races  of  mankind,  have  come  to  perfeilion 
there.  In  barbarous  countries,  the  inhabitants 
go  either  naked,  or  are  aukw'ardly  cloathed 
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ill  furs  or  feathers ; in  countries . femi-barba- 
rous,  the  robes  are  loole  and  flowing;  but 
here  the  cloathing  is  lefs  made  for  fhew 
than  expedition,  and  unites,  as  much  as  pof- 
fible,  the  extremes  of  ornament  and  dif- 
patch. 

T o one  or  other  of  thefe  clafles,  we  may  re- 
fer the  people  of  every  country;  and  as  each 
nation  has  been  lefs  vifited  by  Itrangers,  or  has 
had  lefs  commerce  with  the  reft  of  mankind, 
we  find  their  perfons,  and  their  manners,  more 
ftrongly  imprefled  with  one  or  other  of  the  cha- 
radfers  mentioned  above.  On  the  contrary,  in 
thofe  places  where  trade  has  long  flouriihedi 
or  where  enemies  have  made  many  incurfions, 
the  races  are  ufually  found  blended,  and  pro- 
perly fall  beneath  no  one  charadler.  Thus,  in 
the  iflands  of  the  Indian  ocean,  where  a trade 
has  been  carried  on  for  time  immemorial,  the 
inhabitants  appear  to  be  a mixture  of  all  the 
nations^  upon  the  earth  j white,  olive,  brown, 
and  black  men,  are  all  feen  living  together  in 
the  fame  city,  and  propagate  a mixed  breed, 
that  can  be  referred  to  none  of  the  clafles  into 
which  naturalifts  have  thought  proper  to  divide 
mankind. 

Of  all  the  colours  by  which  mankind  is  di- 
verfified,  it  is  eafy  to  perceive,  that  ours  is 
not  only  the  moft  beautiful  to  the  eye,  but 
the  moft  advantageous.  The  fai;r  complexion 
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(eems,  if  I may  fo  exprefs  it,  as  a tranfparent 
covering  to  the  foul ; all  the  variations  of  the 
paflions,  every  expreffion  of  joy  or  forrow,  flows 
to  the  check,  and,  without  language,  marks  the 
mind.  In  the  flighteft  change  of  healfh  alfo, 
the  colour  of  the  European  face  is  the  moft  ex- 
aft  index,  and  often  teaches  us  to  prevent  thofe 
diforders  that  we  do  not  as  yet  perceive : not 
but  that  the  African  black,  and  the  Afiatic  olive 
cornplexions,  admit  of  their  alterations  alfo ; but 
thefe  are  neither  fo  diftinft,  nor  fo  vifible,  as 
with  us ; and,  in  fome  countries,  the  colour  of 
tile  vifage  is  never  found  to  change  j but  the  face 
continues’  in  the  fame  fettled  fhade  in  fhame, 
and  in  ficknefs,  in  anger,  and  defpair. 

The  colour,  therefore,  moft  natural  to  man, 
ought  to  be  that  which  is  moft  becoming ; and 
it  is  found,  that,  in  all  regions,  the  children  are 
born  fair,  or  at  leaft  red ; and  that  they  grow 
more  black,  or  tawny,  as  they  advance  in  age. 
It  fhould  feem,  confequcntly,  that  man  is  natu- 
ually  white ; lince  the  fame  caufes  that  darken 
the  complexion  in  infants,  may  have  originally 
operated,  in  flower  degrees,  in  blackening 
whole  nations.  We  could,  therefore,  readily  ac- 
count for  the  blacknefs  of  different  nations, 
did  we  not  fee  the  Americans,  who  live  under 
the  line,  as  well  as  the  natives  of  Negroeland, 
of  a red  colour,  and  but  a very  fmall  fhade 
darker  than  the  natives  of  the  northern  lati- 
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tudes,  in  the  fame  continent.  For  this  reafon, 
fome  have  'fought  for  other  caufes  of  blacknefs 
than  the  climate ; and  have  endeavoured  to 
prove  that  tlie  blacks  are  a race  of  people,  bred 
from  one  mart)  who  was  marked  with  a 'ciden- 
tal  blacknefs.  This,  however,  is  but  meix  un- 
grounded conje6ture ; and,  although  the  Ame- 
ricans are  not  fo  dark  as  the  Negroes,  yet  we 
muft  ftill  continue  in  the  ancient  opinion,  that 
the  deepnefs  of  the  colour  proceeds  from  the 
exceffive  heat  of  the  climate  : for,  if  we  com- 
pare the  heats  of  Africa  with  thofe  of  America, 
we  fhall  find  they  bear  no  proportion  to  each 
other.  In  America,  all  that  part  of  the  conti- 
nent which  lies  under  the  line,  is  cool  and  plea- 
fant,  either  fhaded  by  mountains,  or  refreflied  by 
breezes  from  the  fca ; but,  in  Africa,  the  wide 
tracf  of  country  that  lies  under  the  line  is  very 
extenfive,  and  the  foil  fandy ; the  reflexion  of 
the  fun,  therefore,  from  fo  large  a furface  o£- 
earth,  b almoft  intolerable ; and  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  the  inhabitants  fhould  bear, 
in  their  looks,  the  marks  of  the  inhofpitable 
climate.  In  America,  the  country  is  but  thinly 
inhabited ; and  the  more  torrid  tradts  are  gene- 
rally  left  defert  by  the  inhabitants  ; for  which 
reafon  they  are  not  fo  deeply  tinged  by  the 
beams  of  the  fun.  But  in  Africa  the  whole  face 
of  the  country  is  fuUy  peopled ; and  the  natives 
are  obliged  to  endure  their  fituation,  without  a 
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power  of  migration-.  It  is  there,  confequently, 
that  they  are  in  a manner  tied  down  to  feel  all 
the  feverity  of  the  heat;  and  their  complexions 
take  the  darkeft  hue  they  are  capable  of  receiv- 
ing. We  need  not,  therefore,  have  recourfe  to 
any  imaginary  propagation,  from  perfons  acci- 
dentally black,  fmce  the  climate  is  a caufe  ob- 
vious, and  fuflicient  to  produce  the  elFedl. 

In  fa6t,  if  we  examine  the  complexion  of  dif- 
ferent countries,  we  fhall  find  them  darken  in 
proportion  to  the  heat  of  their  climate  ; and  the 
fliades  gradually  to  deepen  as  they  approach  the 
line.  Some  nations,  indeed,  may  be  found  not 
fo  much  tinged  by  the  fun  as  others,  although 
they  lie  nearer  the  line.  But  this  ever  proceeds 
from  fome  accidental  caufes;  either  from  die 
country  lying  higher,  and  confequently  being 
colder ; or  from  the  natives  bathing  oftener, 
and  leading  a more  civilized  life.  In  general, 
it  may  be  aflerted,  that,  as  we  approach  the  line^ 
we  find  the  inhabitants  of  each  country  grow 
browner  until  the  colour  deepens  into  perfect 
blacknefs.  Thus  taking  our  ftandard  from  the 
whiteft  race  of  people,  and  beginning  with  our 
own  country,  which,  I believe,  bids  feireft  for 
the  pre-eminence,  we  fliali  find  the  French,  who 
arejnore  fouthern,  a flight  fhade  deeper  than 
we;  going  farther  down,  the  Spaniards  are 
browner  than  the  French;  the  inhabitants  of 
F ez  darker  than  they ; and  the  natives  of  Ne- 
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•ToelaiKl  the  darkeft  of  all.  In  what  manner  the 
fun  produces  this  effeift,  and  how  the  fame  lu- 
minary which  whitens  wax  and  linen,  fhould 
darken  the  human  complexion,  is  not  eafy  to 
fconceive.  Sir  Thomas  Brown  firft  fuppofed 
that  a mucous  fubftance,  which  had  fomething 
of  a vitriolic  quality,  fettled  under  the  reticu- 
lar membrane,  and  grew  darker  with  heat. 
Others  have  fuppofed  that  the  blacknefs  lay  in 
the  epidermis,  or  fcarf  fkin,  which  was  burnt 
up  like  leather.  But  nothing  has  been  fa- 
tisfaftorily  difeovered  upon  the  fubjecSt;  it  is 
fufficient  that  we  are  alTured  of'  the  fact ; and 
that  we  have  no  doubt  of  the.  fun’s  tinging  the 
complexion  in  proportion  to  its  vicinity. 

But  we  are  not  to  fuppofe  that  the  fun  is  the 
only  caufe  of  darkening  the  fkin;  the  windj 
extreme  cold,  hard  labour,  or  coarfe  and  fpar- 
ing  nourifliment,  are  all  found  to  contribute  to 
this  effect.  We  find  the  peafants  of  every 
country,  who  are  moft  expofed  to  the  weather, 
a (hade  darker  than  the  higher  ranks  of  people. 
The  favage  inhabitants  of  all  places  are  ex- 
pofed ftill  more,  and,  therefore,  contra6l  a ftill 
deeper  hue ; and  this  will  account  for  the  tawny 
colour  of  the  North  American  Indians.  Al- 
though they  live  in  a climate  the  fame,  or  even 
more  northerly  than  ours,  yet  they  are  found 
to  be  of  complexions  very  different  from  thofe 
of  Europe.  But  it  muft  be  confidered  that 
^ VoL.  II.  - L they 
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they  live  continually  expofed  to  the  fun ; that 
they  ufe  many  methods  to  darken  their  fkins 
by  art,  painting  them  with  red  ochre,  and  anoint- 
ing them  with  the  fat  of  bears.  Had  they 
taken,  for  a fuccelhon  of  feveral  generations, 
the  fame  precautions  to  brighten  their  colour 
that  an  European  does,  it  is  very  probable  that 
they  would  in  time  come  to  have  limilar  com- 
plexions; and,  perhaps,  difpute  the  prize  of 
beauty. 

The  extremity  of  cold  is  not  lefs  produdfive 
of  a tawny  complexion  than  that  of  heat.  The 
natives  of  the  artic  circle,  as  was  obferved,  are 
^ all  brown ; and  thofe  that  lie  moft  to  the  north 
are  almoft  entirely  black.  In  tliis  manner  both 
extremes  are  unfavourable  to  the  human  form 
and  colour,  and  the  fame  effedfs  are  produced 
under  .the  poles  that  are  found  at  the  line. 

With  regard  to  the  ftature  of  different  coun- 
tries, that  feems  chiefly  to  refult  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  food,  and  the  quantity  of  the  fupply. 
Not  but  that  the  feverity  of  heat  or  cold  may, 
in  fome  meafure,  diininifh  the  growth,  and  pro- 
duce a dwarfifhnefs  of  make.  But,  in  general, 
the  food  is  the  great  agent  in  producing  this  ef- 
fedf  j where  that  is  fupplied  in  large  quantities, 
and,  where  its  quality  is  wholefome  and  nutri- 
mental,  the  inhabitants  are  generally  feen  above 
the  ordinary  ftature.  On  the  contrary,  where 
it  is  afforded  in  a fparing  quantity,  or  very 
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coarfe,  and  void  of  nourifliment  in  its  kind,  the 
inhabitants  degenerate,  and  fink  below  the  ordi- 
nary fize  of  mankind.  In  this  refpeil  they  re- 
femble  other  animals,  whofe  bodies,  by  proper 
feeding,  may  be  greatly  augmented.  An  ox,  on 
the  fertile  plains  of  India,  grows  to  a fize  four 
times  as  large  as  the  diminutive  animal  of  the 
fame  kind  bred  in  the  Alps.  The  horles  bred 
in  the  plains  are  larger  than  thofe  of  the  moun- 
tain. So  it  is  with  man ; the  inhabitants  of 
the  valley  are  ufually  found  taller  than  thofe  of 
the  hill : the  natives  of  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land, for  inftance,  are  fhort,  broad,  and  hardy ; 
thofe  of  the  Lowlands  are  fcdl  and  fhapely. 
The  inhabitants  of  Greenland,  who  live  upon 
dried  fifti  and  feals,  are  lefs  than  thofe  of  Gambia 
or  Senega],  where  Nature  fupplies  them  with 
vegetable  and  animal  abundance. 

The  form  of  the  face  feems  rather  to  be  the 
refult  of  cuftom.  Nations  who  have  long  con- 
fidered  fome  artificial  deformity  as  beautiful,  who 
have  induftrioufly  lelTened  the  feet,  or  flattened 
the  nofe,  by  degrees,  begin  to  receive  the  im- 
preffion  they  are  taught  to  aflume ; and  Nature, 
in  a courfe  of  ages,  fhapes  itfelf  to  the  con- 
ftraint,  and  alTumes  hereditary  deformity.  We 
find  nothing  more  common  in  births  than  for 
children  to  inherit  fometimes  even  the  accidental 
deformities  of  their  parents.  We  have  many 
iaftances  of  fquinting  in  the  father,  which  he 
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received  from  fright,  or  habit,  communicated 
. to  the  offspring ; and  I myfelf  have  feen  a child 
diftindlly  marked  with  a fear,  fimilar  to  one  the 
father  had  received  in  battle.  In  this  manner  ' 
.accidental  deformities  may  become  natural  ones; 
and  by  afliduity  may  be  continued,  and  even  en- 
creafed,  through  fucceflive  generations.  From 
this,  therefore,  may  have  arifen  the  fmall  eyes 
and  long  ears  of  the  7 artars,  and  Chinefe  na- 
tions. From  hence  originally  may  have  come 
the  flat  nofes  of  the  blacks,  and  the  flat  heads 
, of  the  American  Indians. 

In  this  flight  furvey  therefore,  I think  we 
may  fee  that  all  the  variations  in  the  human 
figure,  as  far  as  they  differ  from  our  owji,  are 
produced  either  by  the  rigour  of  the  climate, 
the  bad  quality,  or  the  fcantinefs  of  the  provi- 
fions,  or  by  the  favage  cuftoms  of  the  country. 
.They  are  actual  marks  of  the  degeneracy  in  the 
human  form ; and  we  may  coniider  the  Euro- 
pean figure  and  colour  as  fiandards  to  which  to 
refer  all  other  varieties,  and  with  which  to  com- 
pare them.  In  proportion  as  the  Tartar  or 
American  approaches  nearer  to  European  beauty, 
we  confider  ^ the  race  as  lefs  degenerated ; in 
.proportion  as  he  differs  more  widely,  he  has 
made  greater  deviations  from  his  original  form. 

That  W'e  have  all  fprung  from  one  common 
parent,  we  a e taqght,  both  by  reafoii  and  reli- 
gion, to  believe  j and  we  have  good  reafon  alib 
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to  think  that  the  Europeans  refemble  him  more 
than  any  of  the  reft  of  his  children.  However, 
it  muft  not  be  concealed  that  the  olive-coloured 
Afiatic,  and  even  the  jet  black  Negroe,  claim 
this  honour  of  hereditary  refemblance ; and  aflert 
that  white  men  are  mere  deviations  from  origi- 
nal perfedlion.  Odd  as  this  opinion  may  feem, 
they  have  Linnaeus,  the  celebrated  naturalift,  on 
their  fide ; who  fuppofes  man  a native  of  the 
tropical  climates,  and  only  a fojourner  more  to- 
the  north.  But,  not  to  enter  into  a controverfy 
upon  a matter  of  a very  remote  fpcculation,  I 
think  one  argument  alone  will  fuffice  to  prove 
the  contrary, -and  fiiew  that  the  white  man  is 
the  original  fourcc  from  whence  the  other  varie- 
ties have  fprung.  We  hav'e  frequently  feen 
white  children  produced  from  black  parents,' 
but  have  never  feen  a black  offspring  the  pro-- 
dutftion  of  two  whites.  From  hence  we  may^: 
conclude  that  whit.ncL  is  the  colour  to  which 
mankind  naturaliy  tends ; for,  as  in  the  tulip, 
the  parent  fiock  is  known  by  all  the  artificial 
varieties  breaking  into  it  fo  in  man,  that  co- 
lour niuft,  be  original  which  never  alters,  and 
to  which  all  the  reft  are  accidenially  feen  to 
change.  I have  feen  irr  London,  at  different 
times,  two  white  Negroes,  the  ifl'ue  of  black 
parents,  that  ferved  to  convine'e  me  of  the  truth 
of  this  theory.  I had  before  been  taught  to  be- 
lieve that  the  whitenefs  of  the  Negroe  ikin  was-. 
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a difeafe,  a kind  of  milky  whitenefs,  that  might 
be  called  rather  a leprous  cruft  than  a natural 
cpinplexion.  I was  taught  to  fuppofe  that  the 
numberlefs  white  Negroes,  found  in  various 
parts  of  Africa,  the  white  men  that  go  by  the 
name  of  Chacrelas,  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  and  the 
white  Americans,  near  the  Ifthmus  of  Darien, 
in  the  Weft-Indies,  were  all  as  fo  many  difeafed 
perfons,  and  even  more  deformed  than  the 
blackeft  of  the  natives.  But,  upon  examining 
tliat  N egnoe  which  was  laft  ihewn  in  London,  I 
found  the  colour  to  be  exactly  like  that  of  an 
European;  the  vifage  white  and  ruddy,  and  the 
lips  of  the  rproper  rednefs.  However,  there 
were  fufiicient  marks  to  convince  me  of  its 
defeent.  The  hair  was  white  and  woolly,  and 
very  unlike  any  thing  I had  feen  before.  The 
iris  of  the  eye  was  yellow,  inclining  to  red ; the 
nofe  was  ilat,  exadtly  refembling  that  of  a Ne- 
groe;  and  the  lips  thick,  and  prominent.  No 
doubt,  therefore,  remained  of  the  child’s  having 
been  born  of  Negroe  parents ; and  the  perfon 
who  fhewed  it  had  atteftations  to  convince  the 
moft  incredulous.  From  this  then  we  fee  that 
the  variations  of  the  Negroe  colour  is  into 
whitenefs,  whereas  the  white  are  never  found  to 
have  a race  of  Negroe  children.  Upon  the 
whole,  all  thofe  changes  which  the  African,  the 
Afiatic,  or  the  American  undergo,  ai'e  but  acci- 
dental deformities,^  which  a kinder  climate,  bet- 
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ter  nourifhment,  or  more  civilized  manners, 
would,  in  a courfe  of  centuries,  very  probably, 
remove. 


CHAP.  XII. 

Of  Monjiers, 

Hitherto  I have  only  fpoken of  thofe 
varieties  in  the  human  fpecies,  that  are 
common  to  whole  nations ; but  there  are  varie- 
ties of  another  kind,  which  are  only  found  in 
the  individual ; and,  being  more  rarely  feen,  are, 
therefore,  called  monftrous.  If  we  examine 
into  the  varieties  of  diftorted  nature,  there  is 
fcarce  a limb  of  the  body,  or  a feature  in  the 
face,  that  has  not  fuffered  fome  reprobation, 
either  from  art  or  nature ; being  enlarged  or 
diminilhed,  lengtdiened  or  wrefted,  from  its  due 
proportion.  Linnaeus,  after  having  given  a 
catalogue  of  monfters,  particularly  adds,  the  flat, 
heads  of  Canada,  the  long  heads  of  the  Chinefe, 
and  the  flender  walflis  of  the  v/omen  of  Europe, 
who,  by  ftrait  lacing,  take  fuch  pains  to  deftroy 
their  health,  through  a miftaken  defire  to  im-, 
prove  their  beauty*.  It  belongs  more  to  the 
phyfician  than  the  naturalift  to  attend  to  thefe 

* Linnaci  Syft.  vol.  i.  p.  29.  Monorchides  ut  minus 
fertiles, 
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minute  deformities;  and,  indeed^it  is  a melancho- 
ly, contemplation  to  fpeculate  upon  a catalogue  of 
calamities,  infliftcd  by  unpitying  Nature,  or 
brought  upon  us  by  our  own  caprice.  Some, 
however,  are  fond  of  fuch  accounts ; and  there 
have  been  books  filled  with  nothing  elfe.  To 
thefe,  therefore,  I refer  the  reader ; who  may  be 
better  pleafed  with  accounts  of  men  with  two 
heads,  or  without  any  head,  of  children  joined  in 
the  middle,  of  bones  turned  into  flefh,  or  flefh 
converted  into  bones,  than  I am  It  is  fuffi- 
cient  here  to  pbferve,  that  every  day’s  experi- 
tnce  muft  have  fhewn  us  miferable  inftances  of 
this  kind,  produced  by  nature,  or  afFedlation  j 

*■  Vide  Phil.  Tranf.  pafllm.  Mifcellan.  CuriolT.  Johan. 
Baptift.  Wenck.  Diflertatio  Phyfica  an  ex  virilis  human! 
feminis  cum  brutali  per  nefarium  coitura  commixtione, 
aut  vicifJim  ex  bruti  marls  cum  muliebri  humano  feminis 
commixtione  poflit  verus  homo  gencrari.  Vide  etiam. 
Johnftoni  Thaumatographia  Naturalis.  Vide  Adalberti 
Difqi'ifitio  Phyfica  oftenti  duorum  piierorum  unus  quo- 
rum dente  aureo  alter  cum  capite  giganteo  Biluae  fpefta- 
bantur.  A man  without  lungs  and  ftomach ; Journal  de 
Sjavans,  i6?2.  p.  301.  Another  without  any  brain;  An- 
dreas Caroli  Memorabilia,  p.  167.  an.  1676.  Another 
' without  any  head  ; Giornale  di  Roma,  anno  1C7 ;.  p.  26. 
Another  without  any  arms  ; New  Memoirs  of  Literature, 
vol.  iv.  p.  44.6.  In  Ihort  the  variety  of  thefe  accounts  is 
almnft  infinite  ; and,  perhaps,  their  ufiS  is  as  much  cir- 
cumfcribed  as  their  variety  is  extenfivc. 
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calamities  that  no  pity  can  foften,  nor  affiduity 
relieve. 

Palfmg  over,  therefore,,  every  other  account, 
I {hall  only  mention  the  famous  inftance,  quoted 
by  Father  Malbranche ; upon  which  he  founds 
bis  beautiful  theory  of  monftrous  produitions. 
A woman  of  Paris,  the  wife  of  a tradefman,  went 
to  fee  a criminal  broke  alive  upon  the  wheel,  at 
the  place  of  public  execution.  She  was  at  that 
time  two  montlis  advanced  in  her  pregnancy, 
and  n6  way  fubjecf  to  any  diforders  to  afFe£f  the 
child  in  her  womb.  She  was,  however,,  of  a 
tender  habit  of  body ; and,  though  led  by  curio- 
fity  to  this  horrid  fpe61acle,  very  eafily  moved  to 
pity  and  compaflion.  She  felt,  therefore,  all 
thofe  ftrong  emotions  which  fo  terrible  a fight 
mufl  naturally  infpire ; fliuddered  at  every  blow 
the  criminal  received,  and  almoft  fwooned  at  his 
cries.  Upon  returning  from  this  fcene  of  blood,, 
fhe  continued  for  fome  days  penfive,  and  her 
imagination  ftill  wrought  upon  the  fpedfacle 
had  lately  feen.  After  fome  time,  however,,  fhe 
feemed  perfedfly  recovered  from  her  fright,  and 
had  almoft  forgotten  her  former  uneafinefs. 
When  tile  time  of  her  delivery  approached,  ihe 
■feemed  no  ways  mindful  of  her  former  terrors,, 
nor  were  her  pains  in  labour  more  than  ufual  in 
fuch  circumftances.  But,  what  was  the  amaze- 
ment of  her  friends,  and  affiftants,  when  the  , 
child  came  into  the  world ! It  was  found  that., 
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every  limb  in  its  body  was  broken  like  thofe  of 
the  malefaifor,  and  juft  in  the  fame  place.  This 
poor  infanty  that  had  fuftered  the  pains  of  life, 
even  before  its  coming  into  the  world,  did  not 
die,  but  lived  in  an  hofpital,  in  Paris,  for  twenty 
years  after,  a wretched  inftance  of  the  fuppofed 
powers  of  imagination  in  the  mother,  of  alter- 
ing and  diftorting  the  Infant  in  the  womb.  The 
manner  in  which  Malbranche  reafons  upon  this 
fail,  is  as  follows : The  Creator  has  eftabliftied 
fitch  a fympathy  between  the  feveral  parts  of 
nature^  that  we  are  led  not  only  to  imitate  each 
other,  but  alfo  to  partake  in  the  fame  aftefkions 
and  delires.  The  animal  fpirits  are  thus  car- 
ried to  the  ref])e6tive  parts  of  the  body,  to  per- 
form the  fame  atftions  which  we  fee  others  per- 
form, to  i-«ceive  in  fome  meafure  their  wounds, 
arid  take  part  in  tlieir  fufterings.  Experience 
tells  us,  that  if  we  look  attentively  on  any  perfon 
feverely  beaten,  or  forcly  wounded,  the  fpirits 
irhmediately  flow  into  thofe  parts  of  tire  body 
Avhich  correfpond  to  thofe  we  lee  in  pain.  The 
more  delicate  th'e  conftitution,  the  more  it  is 
thus  affe<5l:ed ; the  fpirits  making  a ftronger  im- 
prefHon  on  the  fibres  of  a weakly  habit  than  of 
a robuft'one.  Strong,  vigorous  men  fee  an  ex- 
ecution withcfut  much  concern,  while  -women  of 
nicer  texture  are  ftruck  witb  horror  and  con- 
cern. This  fenfibility  in' them  muft,  of 'confe- 
cpience,  be  communicated  to  all  parts  ‘of  their 
■'  ^ body  j 
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bodyj  and,  as  the  fibres  of  the  child,  In  the 
womb,  are  incomparably  finer  than  thofe  of 
the  m'other,  the  courfe  of  the  animal  fpirits 
muft,  confequently,  produce  greater  alterations. 
Hence,  every  ftroke  given  to  the  criminal,  foi;^ 
eibly  ftruck  tlie  imagination  of  the  woman;  and 
by  a kind  of  counter  ftroke,  the  delicate  tender 
frame  of  the  child. 

Such  is  the  reafoning  of  an  ingenious  man, 
upon  a fail:  the  veracity  of  which  many  fince 
have  called  in  queftion  They  have  allowed, 
indeed,  that  fuch  a child  might  have  been  pro- 
duced, but  have  denied  the  caufe  of  its  deformity. 
How  could  the  imagination  of  the  mother,  fay 
they,  produce  fuch  dreadful  effeils  upon  her 
child  ? She  has  no  communication  with  the  in- 
fant ; fhe  fcarce  touches  it  in  any  part quite 
unafFe<£ted  with  her  concerns,  it  fleeps  in  fecu- 
rity,  in  a manner  fecluded  by  a fluid  in  which  it 
fwims,  from  her  that  bears  it.  With  what  a.. 
variety  of  deformities,  fay  they,  would  all  man- 
kind be  marked,  if  all  the  vain  and  capricious' 
defires  of  tlie  mother  were  thus  readily  written 
upon  the  body  of  the  child  ? Yet,  notwithftand- 
ing  this  plaufible  way  of  reafoning,  •!  cannot 
avoid  giving  fome  credit  to  the  variety  of  in— 
ftances  I have  either  read,  or  feen,  upon  this 
fubjeil.  If  it  be  a prejudice,  it  is  as  old  as  the; 

* Boffon,  vol.  iv.  p.  9. 
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days  of  Ariftotle,  and  to  this  day  as  ftrongly  be- 
lieved, by  the  generality  of  mankind,  as  ever. 
It  does  not  admit  of  a reafon ; and,  indeed,  I can 
give  none  even  why  the  child  fliould,  in  any 
refpe^f,  refemble  the  father,  or  the  mother.'  The 
fflcft  we  generally  find  to  be  fo.  But  why  it 
fhould  take  the  particular  print  of  the  father’s 
features  in  the  womb,  is  as  hard  to  conceive,  as 
why  it  fliould  be  affeiled  by  the  mothers  ima- 
gination. We  all  know  what  a ftrong  elFe£t 
ithe  imagination  has  on  thofe  parts  in  particular, 
without  being  able  to  aflign  a caufe  how  this 
eflfedl  is  produced ; and  why  the  imagination 
may  not  produce  the  fame  effect  in  marking  the 
child  that  it  does  in  forming  it,  I fee  no  reafon. 
Thofe  pecfons  whofe  employment  it  is  to  rear 
up  pigeons  of  different  colours,  can  breed 
them,  as  their  exprefiion  is,  to  a feather.  In 
by  properly  pairing  tliem,  they  can  give 
v/hat  colour  they  will  to  any  feather,  in  any  part 
of  the  body.  Were  we  to  reafon  upon  this  faft, 
what  could  we  fay  ? Might  it  not  be  alTerted," 
that  the  egg,  being  diftin61:  from  the  body  of 
the  female,  cannot  be  influenced  by  it  ? Might 
it  not  be  plaufibly  faid,  that  there  is  no  fimili- 
tud,e  between  any  part  of  the  egg  and  any  par- 
ticular feather,  which  we  expeft  to  propagate  ? 
and  yet,  for  all  this,  the  fail  is  known  to  be 
true,  and  what  no  fpeculation  can  invalidate. 
In  the  fame  maainer,  a thoufand  vaa  ious  inftances 
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aflUre  us  that  the  child,  in  the  womb,  is  fome- 
times  marked  by  the  ftrong  afFedlions  of  the 
mother  j how  this  is  performed  we  know  not ; 
we  only  fee  the  efte£l,  without  any  connexion 
between  it  and  the  caufe.  The  beft  phyficians 
have  allowed  it  j and  have  been  fatisfied  to  fub- 
mit  to  the  experience  of  a number  of  ages  j but 
many  dilbelieve  it,  becaufe  they  expeil  a reafon 
for  every  efFedf.  This,  however,  is  very  hard 
to  be  given,  while  it  is  very  eafy  to  appear  wife 
by  pretending  incredulity. 

Among  the  number  of  monfters,  dwarfs  and 
giants  are  ufually  reckoned;  though  not,  per- 
haps, w'ith  the  ftricfeft  propriety,  fince  they 
are  no  way  different  from  the  reft  of  mankind, 
except  in  ftature.  It  is  a difpute,  however, 
about  words  ; and,  therefore,  fcarce  worth  con- 
tending about.  But  there  is  a difpute,  of  a more 
'curious  nature,  on  this  fubjedf;  namely,  whe- 
ther there  are  races  of  people  thus  very  diminu- 
tive, or  vaftly  large;  or  whether  they  be  merely 
accidental  varieties,  that  now  and  then  are  feen 
in  the  country,  in  a few  perfons,  whofe  bodies 
fome  external  caufe  has  contributed  to  ieffen  or 
enlarge. 

With  regard  to  men  of  diminutive  ftature, 
all  antiquity  has  been  unanimous  in  afferting 
their  national  exiftence.  Homer  was  the  firft 
who  has  given  us  an  account  of  the  pigmy  na- 
tion, contending  with  the  cranes;  and  what 
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poetical  licence  might  be  fuppofed  to  exagge- 
rate, Athenaeus  has  attempted  ferioufly  to  con- 
firm by  hiftorical  aflertion*.  If  we  attend  to 
thefe,  we  muft  believe  that  in  the  internal  parts 
of  Africa,  there  are  whole  nations  of  pigmy 
beings,  not  more  than  a foot  in  ftature,  who 
continually  wage  an  unequal  war  with  the  birds 
and  beafts  that  inhabit  the  plains  in  which  they 
refide.  Some  of  the  ancients,  however,  and 
Strabo  in  particular,  have  fuppofed  all  thefe 
accounts  to  be  fabulous ; and  have  been  more 
inclined  to  think  this  fuppofed  nation  of  pigmies 
nothing  more  than  a fpecies  of  apes,  well  known 
to  be  numerous  in  that  part  of  the  world.  With 
this  opinion  the  moderns  have  all  concurred  ; 
and  that  diminutive  race,  which  was  defcribed. 
as  human,  has  been  long  degraded  into  a«clafs 
of  animals  that  refemble  us  but  very  imper- 
feftly- 

The  exiftence,  therefore,  of  a pigmy  race  of 
mankind,  being  founded  in  error,  or  in  fable, 
we  can  expedt  to  find  men  of  diminutive  ftature 
only  by  accident,  among  men  of  the  ordinary 
fize.  Of  thefe  accidental  dwarfs,  every  country, 
and  almoft  every  village,  can  produce  numerous 
inftances.  There  was  a time,  when  thefe  un- 
favoured  children  of  Nature  were  the  peculiar 
favourites  of  the  great  j and  no  prince,  or  noble— 
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man,  thought  himfelf  completely  attended,  unlefs 
he  had  a dwarf  among  the  number  of  his  do- 
meftics.  Thefe  poor  little  men  were  kept  to 
be  laughed  at,  or  to  raife  the  barbarous  pleafure 
of  their  mafters,  b^  their  contrafted  inferiority. 
Even  in  England,  as  late  as  the  times  of  king 
James  the  Firft,  the  court  was  at  one  time^fur- 
niflied  witli  a dwarf,  a 'giant,  and  a jefter : tliefe 
the  king  often  took  a pleafure  in  oppofing  to 
each  other,  and  often  fomented  quarrels  among 
them,  in  order  to  be  a concealed  fpedtator  of 
their  animofity.  It  was  a particular  entertain- 
ment of  the  courtiers  at  that  time,  to  fee  little 
Jeffery,  for  fo  the  dwarf  was  called,  ride  round 
the  lifts,  expedling  his  antagonift  j and  difcover- 
ing,  in  his  adlions,  all  the  marks  of  contemptible 
refolution. 

It  was  in  the  fame  fpirit,  that  Pet^r  of  Ruffia, 
in  the  year  1710,  celebrated  a marriage  of 
dwarfs.  This  monarch,  though  raifed  by  his 
native  genius  far  above  a barbarian,  was,  never- 
thelefs,  ftill  many  degrees  removed  from  actual, 
refinement.  His  pleafures,  therefore,  were  of 
the  vulgar  kind  > and  this  was  among  the  num- 
ber. Upon  a certain  day,  which  he  had  ordered, 
to  be  proclaimed  feveral  months  before,  he  in- 
vited the  whole  body  of  his  courtiers,,  and  all 
the  foreign  ambaffadors,  to  be  prefent  at.  the 
marriage  of  a pigmy  man  and  woman.  The  pre- 
parations for  this  wedding  were  not  only  very* 
6 grandj 
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grand,  but  executed  in  a ftyle  of  barbarous  ridi- 
cule. He  ordered,  that  all  the  dwarf  men  and 
women,  within  two  hundred  miles,  fhould  repair 
to  the  capital ; and  alfo  infilled,  tliat  they  ftiould 
be  prefent  at  the  ceremony.  For  this  purpofe, 
he  fupplied  them  with  proper  vehicles  j.  but  fo 
contrived  it,  tliat  one  horfe  was  leen  carrying  in 
a dozen  of  them  into  the  city  at  once,  while  the 
mob  followed  Ihouting,  and  laughing,  from  be- 
hind. Some  of  them  were  at  firll  unwilling  to 
obey  an  order,  which  they  knew  was  calculated 
to  turn  them  into  ridicule,  and  did  not  come  j 
but  he  foon  obliged  them  to  obey;  and,  as  a 
punifliment,  enjoined,  that  they  Ihould  wait  upon 
the  reft  at  dinner.  The  whole  company  of  dwarfs 
amounted  to  feventy,.  befide  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom, who  were  richly  adorned,  and  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  fofhion..  For  this  little  company 
in  miniature,  every  thing  was  fuitably  provided ; 
a low  table,  fmall  plates,  little  glafl'es,  and,  in 
ftiort,  every  tiring  was  lb  fitted,  as  if  all  things 
had  been  dwindled  to  their  own  ftandard.  It  was 
his  great  pleafure  to  fee  their  gravity  and  their 
pride;  the  contention  of  the  women  for  places, 
and  the  men  for  fuperiority.  This  point  he 
attempted  to  adjuft,,  by  ordering,  that  the  molt 
diminutive  Ihould  take  the  lead ; but  this  bred, 
difputes,  for  none  would  then  confent  to  fit 
foremoft.  All  this,  however,  being  at  laft  fettled,, 
dancing  followed,  the  dinner,  and  tlie  ball  was 
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opened  with  a minuet  by  the  bridegroom,  who 
meafured  exatStly  three  feet  two  inches  high. 
In  the  end,  matters  were  fo  contrived,  that  this 
little  company,  who  met  together  in  gloomy' 
pride,  and  unwilling  to  be  pleafedy  being  at  laft 
familiarized  to  laughter,  joined  in  the  divedion, 
and  became,  as  the  journalift  has  it*,  extremely 
fprightly  and  entertaining. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  entertainment  fuch 
guefts  might  afford,  when  united,  I never  found 
a dwarf  capable  of  aft'ording  any  when  alone.  I 
have  fometimes  converfed  with  fome  of  thefe^ 
that  were  exhibited  at  our  fairs  about  town, 
and  have  ever  found  their  intelledls  as  contraifed' 
as  their  perfons.  They,  in  general,  feemed  to 
me  to  have  faculties  very  much  refemblijig  thofe 
of  children,  and  their  defires  of  the  fame  kind  ; 
being  diverted  with  the  fame  fports,  and  belt 
pleafed  with  fuch  companions.  Of  all  thofe  I 
have  feen,  w'hich  may  amount  to  five  or  fix,  the 
little  man,  whofe  name  was  Coan,  that  died 
lately  at  Chelfea,  was  the  moft  intelligent  and 
fprightly.  I have  heard  him  and  the  giant,  who 
fung  at  the  theatres,  fuftain  a very  ridiculous 
duet,  to  which  they  were  taught  to  give  great 
fpirit.  But  this  mirth,  and  feeming  fagacity, 
were  but  alTumed.  He  had,  by  long  habit,  been 

* Die  dench  wurdige.  Iwerg.  Hockweit,  &c.  Lipllae, 
1713.  vol.  viii.  page  10a.  feq. 
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taught  to  look  chearful  upon  the  approach  of 
company  j and  his  converfation  was  but  the 
mere  etiquette  of  a perfon  that  had  been  ufed  to 
receive  vifitors.  When  driven  out  of  his  walk, 
nothing  could  be  more  ftupid  or  ignorant,  no- 
tliing  more  dejedled  or  forlorn.  But,  we  have 
a compleat  hiftory  of  a dwarf,  very  accurately 
related  by  Mr.  Daubenton,  in  his  part  of  the 
Hiftoire  Naturelle ; which  I will  here  take  leave 
to  tranflate.  ■ 

This  dwarf,  whofe  name  was  Baby,  was  well 
known,  having  fpent  the  greateft  part  of  his  life 
at  Lunenville,  in  the  palace  of  Staniflaus,  the 
titular  king  of  Poland.  He  was  born  in  the 
village  of  Plaifne,  in  France,  in  the  year  1741. 
His  father  and  mother  were  peafants,  both  of 
good  conftitutions,  and  inured  to  a life  of  huf- 
handry  and  labour.  Baby,  when  born,  weighed 
but  a pound  and  a quarter.  W e are  not  informed 
of  the  dimenlions  of  his  body  at  that  time ; but 
we  may  conjedture  they  were  very  fmall,  as  he 
was  prefentcd  on  a plate  to  be  baptized,  and  for 
a long  time  lay  in  a flipper.  His  mouth,  al- 
though proportioned  to  the  reft  of  his  body,  was 
not,  at  that  time,  large  enough  to  take  in  the 
nipple;  and  he  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  be 
fuckled  by  a flie-goat  that  was  in  the  houfe; 
and  that  ferved  as  a nurfe,  attending  to  his  cries 
with  a kind  of  maternal  fondnefs.  He  began 
to  articulate  fome  words  when  eighteen  months 
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old ; and  at  two  years  he  was  able  to  walk  alone. 
He  was  then  fitted  with  fhoes  that  were  about 
an  inch  and  a half  long.  He  was  attacked  with 
feveral  acute  diforders ; but  the  fmali-pox  was 
tlie  only  one  which  left  any  marks  behind  it. 
Until  he  was  fix  years  old,  he  eat  no  other  food 
but  pulfe,  potatoes,  and  bacon.  His  father  and 
mother  were,  from  their  poverty,  incapable  of 
affording  him  any  better  nourifhment ; and  his 
education  was  little  better  than  his  food,  being 
bred  up  among  the  ruftics  of  the  place.  At  fix. 
years  old  he  was  about  fifteen  inches  high  j and 
his  whole  body  weighed  but  thirteen  pounds. 
Notwithftanding  this,  he  was  well  proportioned, 
and  handfome;  his  health  was  good,  but  his  un- 
derftanding  fcarce  paiTed  the  bounds  of  inftinif. 
It  was  at  that  time  that  the  king  of  Poland, 
haying  heard  of  fuch  a curiofity,  had  him  con- 
veyed to  Lunenville,  gave  him  the  name  of 
Bady,  and  kept  him  in  his  palace. 

Baby,  having  thus  quitted  the  hard  condition, 
of  a peafant,  to  enjoy  all  the  comforts  and  the 
conveniencies  of  life,  feemed  to  receive  no  al- 
teration from  his  new  v/ay  of  living,  either  in 
mind  or  perfon.  He  preferved  the  goodnefs 
of  his  conftitution  till  about  the  age  of  fixteen, 
but  his  body  feemed  to  encreafe  very  flowly 
during  the  whole  time;  and  his  ftupidity  was 
fuch,  that  all  inftrudfions  were  loft  in  improving 
his  underftanding.  He  could<  never  be  brought 
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to  have  any  fenfe  of  religion,  nor  even  to  ffiew 
tlie  leaft  figns  of  a reafoning  faculty.  ^ They 
attempted  to  teach  him  dancing  and  mufic,  but 
in  vain;  he  never  could  make  any  thing,  of 
muilc  j and  as  for  dancing,  although  he  beat 
time,  tolerably  exadl,  yet  he  could  never  remem- 
ber the  figure,  but  wliile  his  dancing-mafter. 
flood  by  to  direct  his  motions.  Notwithfland- 
ing,  a mind  thus  deflitute  of  imderflanding  was 
not  without  its  padions  j anger  and  jealoufy 
barrafled  it  at  times ; nor  was  he  without  delircs 
of  .another  nature. 

. At  the  age  of  fixteen,  Baby  was  twenty-nine 
inches  tall  j at  this  he  refled ; but  having  thus, 
arrived  at  his  acme,  the  alterations  of  puberty, 
or  rather,  perhaps,  of  old  age,  came  faft  upon 
him.  From  being  very  beautiful,  the  poor 
little  creature  now  became  quite  deformed  j his 
ftrength  quite  forfook  him ; his  back  bone  began 
to  bend ; his  head  hung  forward ; his  legs  grew 
weak;  one  of  his  fhoulders  turned  awry;  and 
his  nofe  grew  difproportionably  large.  With 
his  ftrength,  his  natural  fpirits  alfo  forfook  him ; 
and,  by  the  time  he  was  twenty,  he  was  grown 
feeble,  decrepid,  and  marked  with  the  ftrongeft 
imprefiions  of  old  age.  It  had  been  before 
remarked  by  fome,  that  he  would  die  of  old  age 
before  he  arrived  at  thirty;  and,  in  fa6l,  by  the 
time  he  was  twenty-two,  he  could  fcarcely  walk 
an  hundred  paces,  being  w'orn  with  the  multi- 
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plicity  of  his  years,  and  bent  under  the  burthen 
of  protracted  life.  In  this  year  he  died  j a cold, 
attended  with  a (light  fever,  threw  him  into  a 
kind  of  lethargy,  which  had  a few  momentary 
intervals;  but  he  could  fcarce  be  brought  td 
fpeak.  However,  it  is  afTerted,  that  in  the 
five  lall  days  of  his  life,  he  (hewed  a clearer 
underftanding,  than  in  his  times  of  beft  health : 
but  at  length  he  died,  after  enduring  great 
agonies,  in  the  twenty-fecond  year  his 
a?e. 

Oppofite  to  this  accidental  diminution  of  the 
human  race,  is  that  of  its  extraordinary  magni- 
tude. Concerning  the  reality  of  a natioji  of 
Giants,  there  have  been  m;my  difputes  among 
the  learned.  Some  have  affirmed  the  probabi- 
lity of  fuch  a race ; and  others,  as  warmly  have 
denied  the  poffibility  of  their  exiftence.  But  it 
is  not  from  any  fpeculative  reafonings,  upon  a 
fubjeil  of  this  kind,  that  information  is  to  be 
obtained;  it  is  not  from  the  difputes  of  the 
fcholar,  but  the  labours  of  the  enterprifing,  that 
we  are  to  be  inftrudded  in  this  enquiry.  Indeed, 
nothing  can  be  more  abfurd,  than  what  fome 
learned  men  have  advanced  upon  this  fubjeif. 
It  is  very  unlikely,  fays  Grew,  that  there  fhould 
either  be  dwarfs  or  giants ; or  if  fuch,  they 
cannot  be  fitted  for  the  ufual  enjoyment  of  life 
and  reaibn.  Had  man  been  born  a dwarf,  he 
could  not  have  been  a reafonable  creature ; fox 
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to  that  end,  he  muft  have  a jolt  head,  artdtlicn 
he  would  not  have  body  and  blood  enough  to 
fupply  his  brain  with  fpirits : or  if  he  had  a 
fmall  head,  proportionable  to  his  body,  there 
would  not  be  brain  enough  for  conducting  life. 
But  it  is  ftill  worfe  with  giants ; and  there  could 
never  have  been  a nation  of  fuch,  for  there  would 
not  be  food  enough  found  in  any  country  to 
fuftain -them ; or  if  there  were  beads  fufficient 
for  this  purpofe,  there  would  not  be  grafs  enough 
for  their  maintenance.  But  what  is  ftill  more, 
add  others,  giants  could  never  be  able  to  fupport 
the  weight  of  their  own  bodies ; fince  a man  of 
ten  feet  high  muft  be  eight  times  as  heavy  as 
one  of  the  ordinary  ftature ; whereas,  he  has  but 
twice  the  fize  of  mufcles  to  fupport  fuch  a bur- 
then: and,  confequently,  would  be  overloaded 
with  the  weight  of  his  own  body.  Such  are  the 
theories  upon  this  fubjeCt  •,  and  they  require  no 
other  anfwer,  but  that  experience  proves  them 
both  to  be  falfe : dwarfs  are  found  capable  of 
life  and  reafon;  ^id  giants  are  feen  to  carry 
their  own  bodies.  We  have  feveral  accounts 
from  mariners,  that  a nation  of  giants  actually 
exifts ; and  mere  fpeculation  fliould  never  in- 
duce us  to  doubt  their  veracity. 

Ferdinand  Magellan  was  the  firft  who  dif- 
covered  this  race  of  people  along  the  coaft,  to- 
wards the  extremity  of  South  America.  Ma- 
gellan was  a Portuguefe,  of  noble,  extraction, 
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who  having  long  behaved  with  great  bravery, 
under  Albuquerque,  the  conqueror  of  India, 
he  was  treated  with  negle£l  by  the  court,  upon 
his  return.  Applying,  therefore,  to  the  king  of 
Spain,  he  was  entrulfed  w’ith  the  command  of 
five  Ihlps,  to  fubdue  the  Molucca  iflands ; upon 
one  of  which  he  was  flain.  It  was  in  his  voyage 
thither,  that  he  happened  to  winter  in  St.  Julian’s 
Bay,  an  American  harbour,  forty-nine  degrees 
fouth  of  the  line.  In  this  defolate  region,  where 
nothing  was  feen  but  objefts  of  terror,  where 
neither  trees  nor  verdure  dreft  the  face  of  the 
country,  they  remained  for  fome  months  without 
feeing  any  human  creature.  They  had  judged 
the  country  to  be  utterly  uninhabitable ; when 
one  day  tliey  faw  approaching,  as  if  he « had 
been  dropt  frnm  the  clouds,  a man  of  enormous 
ftature,  dancing  and  finging,  and  putting  dull 
upon  his  head,  as  they  fuppofed,  in  token  of 
peace.  This  overture  for  friendfliip  was,  by 
Magellan’s  command,  quickly  anfvvered  by  the 
reft  of  his  men;  and  the  giant  approaching, 
teftified  every  mark  of  aftonifhment  and  fur- 
prize.  He  was  fo  tall,  that  the  Spaniards  only 
reached  his  waift ; his  face  was  broad,  his  colour 
brown,  and  painted  over  with  a variety  of  tints ; 
each  cheek  had  the  refemblance  of  an  heart 
drawn  upon  it;  his  hair  was  approaching  to 
whitenefs ; he  was  cloathed  in  fkins,  and  armed 
with  a bow.  Being  treated  with  kindnefs,  and 
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difmifled  with  fonie  trifling  prefents,  he  foon 
returned,  with  many  more  of  the  fame  flature ; 
two  of  whom  the  mariners  decoyed  on  fhip- 
board ; nothing  could  be  more  gentle  than  they 
^were  in  the  beginning ; they  confidered  the  fet- 
ters that  were  preparing  for  them,  as  ornaments, 
and  played  with  them,  like  children  with  their 
toys;  but  when  they  found  for  what  purpofe 
they  were  intended,  they  inftantly  exerted  their 
amazing  ftrength,  and  broke  them  in  pieces 
with  a very  eafy  effort.  This  account,  with  a 
variety  of  other  circumftances,  has  been  con- 
firmed by  fucceeding  travellers ; Herrera,  Se- 
bald  Wert,  Oliver  Van  Noort,  and  James  le 
-Maire,  all  correfpond  in  affirming  the  fadf,  al- 
though they  differ  in  many  particulars  of  their 
relpedlive  defcriptions.  The  laft  voyager  we 
have  had,  that  has  feen  this  enormous  race,  is 
Byron.  I have  talked  with  the  perfon  who  firfi: 
gave  the  relation  of  that  voyage,  and  who  was 
the  carpenter  of  the  Commodore’s  (hip.  By 
him  I was  affured,  in  the  moft  folemn  manner, 
of  the  truth  of  his  relation;  and  this  account 
has  fince  been  confirmed  by  one  or  two  publi- 
cations ; in  all  which  the  particulars  are  pretty 
nearly  the  fame*^.  One  of  the  circumftances 
which  moft  puzzled  me  to  reconcile  to  proba- 


• Later  voyagers  have  not  confirmed  t!us  account,  in 
fome  particulars. 
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bility,  was  that  of  the  horfes,  on  which  they 
are  defcribed  as  riding  down  to  the  fhore.  We' 
know  the  American  horfe  to  be  of  European 
breed;  and,  in  fome  meafure,  to  be  degenerated 
from  the  original.  I was  at  a lofs,  therefore,  to 
account  how  an  horfe  of  not  more  than  fourteen^ 
hands  high,  was  capable  of  carrying  a man  of 
nine  feet;  or,  in  other  words,  an  animal  almoft 
as  large  as  itfelf.  But  the  wonder  will  ceafe, 
when  we  confider,  that  fo  fmall  a beaft  as  an  afs 
will  carry  a man  of  ordinary  fize  tolerably  well  ;• 
and  the  proportion  between  this,  and  the  former 
inftance,  is  nearly  exaft.  We  can  no  longer, 
therefore,  refufe  our  affent  to  the  exiftence  of 
this  gigantic  race  of  mankind ; in  what  manner 
they  are  propagated,  or  under  what  regulations 
they  live,  is  a fubjeiSt  that  remains  for  future 
inveftigation.  It  fhould  appear,  however,  that 
they  are  a wandering  nation,  changing  their 
abode  with  the  courfe  of  the  fun,  and  Ihifting 
their  fituation,  for  the  convenience  of  food,  cli- 
mate, or  pafture. 

This  race  of  giants  are  defcribed  as  polTelTed 
of  great  ftrength ; and,  no  doubt,  they  muft  be 
very  different  from  thofe  accidental  giants  that 
are  to  be  feen  in  different  parts  of  Europe. 
Stature  with  thefe,  feems  rather  their  infirmity 
than  their  pride;  and  adds  to  their  burthen, 
without  encreafing  their  ftrength.  Of  thofe  I 
have  feen,  the  generality  were  ill-formed  and 
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unhealthful ; weak  in  their  perfons,  or  incapable 
of  exerting  what  ftrength  they  were  poflefled  of. 
The  fame  defedls  of  underftanding  that  attended 
thofe  of  fupprefled  ftature,  were  found  m thofe 
who  were  thus  overgrown : they  were  heavy, 
phlegmatic,  ftupid,  and  inclined  to  fadnefs.  Their 
numbers,  however,  are  but  few ; and  it  is  thus 
kindly  ordered  by  Providence,  that  as  the  middle 
flate  is  the  beft  fitted  for  happinefs,  fo  the  middle 
ranks  of  mankind  are  produced  in  the  greateft 
variety. 

However,  mankind  feems  naturally  to  have  a 
refpeft  for  men  of  extraordinary  ftature ; and  it 
has  been  a fuppofition  of  long  ftanding,  that  our 
anceftors  were  much  taller,  as  well  as  much 
more  beautiful  than  we.  This  has  been,  indeed, 
a theme  of  poetical  declamation  from  the  be- 
ginning ; and  man  was  fcarce  formed,  when  he 
began  to  deplore  an  imaginary  decay.  Nothing 
is  more  natural  than  this  progrefs  of  the  mind, 
in  looking  up  to  antiquity  with  reverential 
wonder.  Having  been  accuftomed  to  compare 
the  wifdom  of  our  fathers,  with  our  own  in 
early  imbecillity,  the  impreffion  of  their  fupe- 
riority  remains  when  they  no  longer  exift,  and 
when  we  ceafe  to  be  inferior.  Thus  the  men 
of  every  age  conllder  the  paft  as  wdfer  than  the 
prefent  j and  the  reverence  feems  to  accumulate 
as  our  imaginations  afeend.  For  this  reafon, 
we  allow  remote  antiquity  many  advantages, 
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without  dlfputing  their  title : the  hihabitants  of 
uncivilized  countries  reprefent  them  as  taller 
and  ftronger ; and  the  people  of  a more  polifhed 
nation,  as  more  healthy  and  more  wife.  Never- 
thelefs,  thefe  attributes  feem  to  be  only  the  pre- 
judices of  ingenuous  minds ; a kind  of  gratitude, 
which  we  hope  in  turn  to  receive  from  pofterity. 
The  ordinary  ftuture  of  men,  Mr.  Derham  ob- 
ferves,  is,  in  all  probability,  the  fame  now  as  at 
the  beginning.  The  oldeft  meafure  we  have  of 
the  human  figure,  is  in  the  monument  of  Cheops, 
in  the  firft  pyramid  of  Egypt.  This  muft  have 
fubfifted  many  hundred  years  before  the  times  of 
Homer,  who  is  the  firft  that  deplores  the  decay. 
This  rrkonument,  however,  fcarce  exceeds  the 
meafure  of  our  ordinary  coffins  : the  cavity  is  no 
more  than  fix  feet  long,  two  feet  wide,  and  deep 
in  about  the  fame  proportion.  Several  mummies 
alfo,  of  a very  early  age,  are  found  to  be  only  of 
the  ordinary  ftature ; and  fliew  that,  for  thefe 
three  thoufand  years  at  leaft,  men  have  not  fuf- 
fered  the  leaft  diminution.  We  have  many  cor- 
roborating proofs  of  this,  in  the  ancient  pieces 
of  armour  which  are  dug  up  in  different  parts  of 
Europe.  The  brafs  helmet  dug  up  at  Medauro, 
one  of  our  men,  and  yet  is 'allowed  to  have 
beer!  left  there  at  the  overthrow  of  Afdrubal. 
Some  of  our  fineft  antique  ftathes;  which  we 
learn  from  Pliny,  and  others,  to  be  exafily  as  big 
as  the  life,  ftiil  continue  to  this  day,  remaining 
/ , ' M2  monuments 
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monuments  of  the  fuperior  excellence  of  their 
workmen  indeed,  but  not  of  the  fuperiority  of 
their  ftature^  We  may  conclude,  therefore, 
that  men  have  been,  in  all  ages,  pretty  much  of 
tire  fame  fize  they  are  at  prefent ; and  that  the 
only  difference  muft  have  been  accidental,  or 
perhaps  national. 

As  to  the  fuperior  beauty  of  our  anceftors,  it 
is  not  eafy  to.  make  the  comparifon;  beauty 
feems  a very  uncertain  charm;  and  frequently 
is  lefs  in  the  objeil,  than  in  the  eye  of  the 
beholder.  Were  a modern  lady’s  face  formed 
cxadfly  like  the  Venus  of  Medicis,  or  the  fleep- 
ing  veftal,  fhe  would  fcarce  be  confidered  beau- 
tiful, except  by  the  lovers  of  antiquity,  whom, 
of  all  her  admirers,  perhaps,  fhe  would  be  leaft 
defirous  of  pleafing.  It  is  true,  that  we  have 
fome  diforders  among  us  that  disfigure  the  fea- 
tures, and  from  which  the  ancients  were  exempt ; 
but  it  is  equally  true,  that  we  want  fome  which 
were  common  among  them,  and  which  were 
equally  deforming.  As  for  their  intelleftual 
powers,  thefe  alfo  were  probably  the  fame  as 
ours : we  excel  them  in  the  fcicnces,  which  may, 
be  confidered  as  an  hiftory  of  accumulated  ex- 
perience ; and  they  excel  us  in  the  poetic  arts., 
as  they  had  the  firft  rifling  of  all  the  ftriking' 
images  of  Nature, 
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CHAP.  XIII. 

Of  Mummies^  IVax-Works^  &€. 

« *\  content  with  the  ufual 

J.Vi  term  of  life,  'but  he  is  willing  to 
lengthen  out  his  exiftence  by  art ; and  although 
he  cannot  prevent  death,  he  tries  to  obviate  his 
difiblution.  It  is  natural  to  attempt  to  preferve 
even  the  moft  trifling  relicks  of  what  has  long 
given  us  pleafure;  nor  does,  the  mind  feparate 
from  the  hody,  without  a wifh,  that  even  the 
v/retched  heap  of  duft  it  leaves  behind,  may  yet 
be  remembered.  The  embalming,  praftifed  in 
various  nations,  probably  had  its  rife  in  this  fond 
defire : an  urn  filled  with  afhes,  among  the  Ro- 
mans, ferved  as  a pledge  of  continuing  affec- 
tion; and  even  the  grafly  graves  in  our  own 
church-ykrds,  are  raifed  above  the  furface,  with 
the  defire  that  the  body'  below  fhould  not  be 
wholly  forgotten.  The  foul,  ardent  after  eter- 
nity for  itfelf,  is  willing  to  procure,  even  for  the 
body,  a prolonged  duration.” 

But  of  all  nations,  the  Egyptians  carried  this 
art  to  the  higheft  perfedlion : as  it  was  a prin- 

* This  chapter  I have,  in  a great  meafure,'tranflate.i 
from  Mr.  Daubenton.  Whatever  is  added  from  others, 
Is  marked  with  inverted  commas. 
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ciple  of  their  religion,  to  fuppofe  the  foul  con- 
tinued only  coeval  to  the  duration  of  the  body, 
they  tried  every  art  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
one,  by  preventing  the  dilToIution  of  the  other. 
In  this  pradtice  they  were  exercifed  from  the 
earlieft  ages ; and  the  mummies  they  have  em- 
balmed in  this  manner,  continue  in  great  num- 
bers to  the  prefent  day.  We  are  told,  in  Ge- 
nefis,  that  Jofeph  feeing  his  fcther.  ^expire,  gave 
orders  to  his  phyficians  to  embalm  tlie  body, 
which  they  executed  in  the  compafs  of.  forty 
days,  the  ufual  time  of  embalming.  Herodotus 
alfo,  the  moft  ancient  of  the  prophane  hifto- 
rians,  gives  us  a copious  detail  of  this  art,  as  it 
was  praclifed,  in  his  time,  among  the  Egyptians. 
There  are  certain  men  among  them,  lays  he, 
who  pradfife  embalming  as  a trade  y which  they 
perform  with  all  expedition  polTible.  In  the 
firlt  place,  they  draw  out  the  brain  through  the 
noftrils,  with  irons  adapted  to  this  purpofe  j and 
in  proportion  as  they  evacuate  it  in  this  manner, 
they  fill  up  the  cavity  with  aromatics  j they  next 
cut  open  the  belly,  near  the  fides,  with  a Ihar- 
pened  ftone,  and  take  out  the  entrails^  which 
they  cleanfe,  and  walh  in  palm-oil : having 
performed  this  operation,  they  roll  them  in  aro- 
matic powder,  fill  them  with  myrrh,  callia,  and 
other  perfumes,  except  incenfe;  and  replace 
them,  fewing  up  the  body  again.  After  thefe 
precautions,  they  fait  the  body  with  nitre,  and 
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keep  it  in  the  falting-place  for  feventy  days,  it 
not  being  permitted  to  preferve  it  fo  any  longer. 
When  the  feventy  days  are  accompliftied,  and 
the  body  wafhed  once  more,  they  fwathe  it  in 
bands  made  of  linen,  which  have  been  dipt  in  d 
gum  the  Egyptians  ufe  inftead  of  fait.  Wheh 
the  friends  have  taken  back  the  body,  they  make 
an  hollow  trough,  fomething  like  the  lhape  of  a 
man,  in  which  they  place  the  body;  aid  this 
they  inclofe  in  a box,  preferving  the  whole  as  a 
moft  precious  relick,  placed  againft  the  wall. 
Such  are  the  ceremonies  ufed  with  regard  to  the 
rich ; as  for  thofe  who  are  contented  with  an 
humbler  preparation,  they  treat  them  as  follows : 
they  fill  a fyringe  with  an  odoriferous  liquor  ex- 
tracled  from  the  cedar  tree,  and,  without  mak- 
ing any  incifion,  injedl:  it  up  the  body  of  the  de- 
ceafed,  and  then  keep  it  in  nitre,  as  long  as  in 
the  former  cafe.  When  the  time  is  expired, 
they  evacuate  the  body  of  the  cedar  liquor  which 
had  been  injected ; and  fuch  is  the  effedt  of  this 
operation,  that  the  liquor  dillblves  the  inteftines, 
and  brings  them  away : the  nitre  alfo  ferves  to 
eat  away  the  flelh ; and  leaves  only  the  Ikin  and 
the  bones  remaining.  This  done,  the  body  is 
returned  to  the  friends,  and  the  embalmer  takes 
no  farther  trouble  about  it.  The  third  method 
of  embalming  thofe  of  the  meaneft  condition,  is 
merely  by  purging  and  cleanfing  the  inteftines 
by  frequent  injedlions,  and  preferving  the  body 
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for  a fimillar  term  in  nitre,  at  the  end  of  which 
it  is  reftored  to  the  relations. 

Diodorus  Siculus  alfo,  makes  mention  of  the 
manner  in  which  thefe  embalmings  are  per- 
formed. According  to  him,  there  were  feveral 
officers  appointed  for  this  purpofe : the  firft  of 
tliem,  who  was  tailed  the  feribe,  marked  thofe 
parts  of  the  body,  on  the  left  fide,  which  were 
to  be  opened  j the  cutter  made  the  incifion  j and 
one  of  thofe  that  were  to  fait  it,  drew  out  all  the  ' 
bowels,  except  the  heart  and  the  kidnies  i ano- 
ther wafhed  them  in  palm-wine,  and  odoriferous 
liquors  i afterwards,  they  anointed -for  above 
■thirty  days,  with  cedm,  gum,  myrrh,  cinnamon, 
and  other  perfumes.  Thefe  aromatics  preferved 
ihe  body  entire 'for  a long  time,  and  gave  it  a 
’very  agreeable  odour.  It  was  not  in  the  leaft 
dishgured  by  this  preparation  ^ after  which  it 
was  returned  to  the  relations,  who  kept  it  in  a 
coffin,,  placed  upright  again!!  the  wall. 

Moft  of  the  modern  writers  who  have  treated 
pn  tliis  fubjedt,  have  merely  repeated  what  has 
been  faid  by  Herodotus  j and  if  they  add  any 
thing  of  their  own,  it  is  but  merely  from  ,con- 
jedlure.  Dumont  obferves,  that  it  is  very  pror 
bable,  that  aloes,  bitumen,  and  cinnamon,  make 
a principal  part  of  the  compofition  which  is 
ufed  on  this  occafion ; he  adds,  that  after  em- 
balming,-the  body  is  put  into  a coffin,  made  of 
the  fyeamore-tree,  which  is  alinoft  incorruptible. 

6 Mr. 
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Mr.  Grew  remarks,  that  in  an  Egyptian  mum* 
my,  in  the  pofleflion  of  the  Royal  Society,  the 
preparation  was  fo  penetrating,  as  to  enter  into 
the  very  fubftance  of  the  bones,  and  rendered 
them  fo  black,  that  they  feemed  to  have  been 
burnt.  From  this  he  is  induced  to  believe,  that 
the  Egyptians  had  a cuftom  of  embidming  their 
^ dead,  by  boiling  them  in  a kind  of  liquid  prepa- 
ration, until  all  the  aqueous  parts  of  the  body 
W'ere  exhaled  away  ; and  until  the  oily  or  gum- 
my matter  had  penetrated  throughout.  He  pro- 
pofes,  in  confequence  of  this,  a method  of  mace- 
rating, and  afterwards  of  boiling  the  dead  body 
in  oil  of  walnut.  ' 

I am,  for  my  own  part,  of  opinion,  that  there 
were  feveral  ways  of  preferving  dead  bodies 
from  putrefadfion ; and  that  this  would  be  no  ■ 
difficult  matter,  fmce  different  nations  have  all 
fucceeded  in  the  attempt.  We  have  an  ex- 
ample of  this  kind  among  the  Guanches,  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  the  ifland  of  Teneriff. 
Thofe  who  furvived  the  general  deftruftion  of 
this  people,  by  the  Spaniards,  when  they  con- 
quered this  illand,  informed  them,,  that  the  art  - 
of  embalming  was  ftill  preferved  there ; and 
• that  there  was  a trite  of  priefts  among  them,  , 
poffeffed  of  the  fecret,  which  they  kept  con- 
• cealed  as  a facred  myftery.  As  the  greateft  part 
of  the  nation  was  deftroyed,  the  Spaniards  could 
not  arrive  at' a complete  knowledge- of  this  art'; 
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they  only  found  out  a few  of  tlie  particulars. 
Having  taken  out  the  bowels,  they  waflied  the 
body  feveral  times  in  a lee,  made  of  the  dried 
bark  of  the  pine-tree,  warmed,  during  the  fum- 
mer,  by  the  fun,  or  by  a ftove  in  the  winter. 

• Thdy  afterwards  anointed  it  with  butter,  or  the 
fat  of  bears,  which  they  had  previoufly  boiled 
*with  odoriferous  herbs,  fuch  as  fage  and  laven- 
der. After  this  unction,  they  fuftered  the  body 
to  dry;  and  then  repeated  the  operation,  as 
often  as  it  was  necefl'ary,  until  the  whole  fub- 
ftance  was  impregnated  with  the  preparation. 
When  it  was  become  very  light,  it  was  then  a 
certain  fign  that  it  was  fit,  and  properly  prepared. 
They  then  rolled  it  up  in  the  dried  Ikins  of 
goats;  which,  when  tliey  had  a mind  to  lave 
expence,  they  fuffered  tO' remain  with  the  hair  Hill 
growing  upon  them.  Purchas  aflures  us,  that 
he  has  feen  mummies  of  this  kind  in  London ; 
and  mentions;  the  name  of  a gentleman  who  had 
feen  fever ak  of  them  in  the  illand  of  T enerift',. 
■yvhichwere  fuppofed  to  have  been  two  thoufand 
years  old  ; but  without  any  certain  proofs  of  fuch 
great  antiquity.  This  people,  who  ' probably 
carne  firll  from  the  coafts  of  Africa,  might  have 
learned  this  art  from  the  ligyptians,  as  there  was 
a traffic  carried  on  from  thence  into  the  moft  inr- 
ternal  parts  of  Africa. 

Father  Acofta,  and  GarcilalTo  de  la  Vega, 
make  no  doubt  but  that  the  Peruvians  undec- 
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flood  the  art  of  preferving  their  dead  for  a very 
long  fpace  of  time.  They  aflert  their  having 
feen  tlie  bodies  of  feveral  Incas,  that  were  per- 
fedlly  preferved.  They  ftill  preferved  their  hair, 
and  their  eye-brows ; but  they  had  eyes,  made 
of  gold,  put  in  the  places  of  thofe  taken  out.^ 
They  were  cloathed  in  their  ufual  habits,  and 
fbated  in  tlie  manner  of  the  Indians,  their  arms 
placed  on  their  breafts,.  Garcilaflb  touched  one 
of  their  fingers,  and  found-  it  apparently  as  hard 
as  wood;  and  tlie  whole  body  was  not  heavy 
enough  to  over-burtlien  a weak  man,  who  fhould 
attempt  to  carry  it  away-  Acofta  prefumes,  that 
thefe  bodies  were  embalmed  with  a bitumen,  of 
which  the  Indians  knew- the  properties-  Gar- 
cilaflb,  however,  is  of  a different  opinion,  as  he 
faw  nothing  bituminous  about  them;:  but  he 
confeffes,  that  he  did  not  examine  them  very  par- 
ticularly ; and  he  regrets  his  not  having  enquired 
into  the  methods  ufed  for  that  purpofe.  He 
adds,  that,  being  a Peruvian,  his  countrymen 
would  not  have  fcrupled  to  inform  him  of  the 
fecret,  if  they  really  had  it  ftill  among  thpm- 
Garcilaffo,  thus  being  ignorant  of  the  fecre?,. 
makes  ufe  of  feme  indudf ions,  to- throw  light 
upon  the  fubje^l;  he  afferts,  that  the  air  is  fo 
dry  and  fo  cold  at  Cufco,-.that  flefh,  dries  there 
like  wood,  without  corrupting;  and  he  is  oY. 
opinion,  that  they  dried  the  body  in  fnow,  be- 
fore they  applied,  the  bitumen ; he  adds,  that 
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in  the  tlipes  of  the  Incas,  they  ufualiy  dried  , 
t^e  flefh  which  was  defigncd  for  the  armyj 
and  that  when  they  had  loft  their  humidity, 
|i:hey  might  be  kept  without  ' fait,  or  any  other 
preparation. 

It  is  faid,  that  at  Spitfbergen,  which  lies 
within  the  ariftic  circle,  and,  confequently,  in  the 
coldeft  climate,  bodies  never  corrupt,  nor  fuffer 
any  apparent  alteration,  even  though  buried 
s for  thirty  years  : nothing  corrupts  or  putrifies 
ip  that  climate ; the  wood  which  has  been  em- 
ployed in  building  thofe  houfes  where  the  train- 
oil  is  feparated,  appears  as  frefh  as  the  day  they 
were  firft  cut. 

If  exceflive  cold,  therefore,  be  thus  capa- 
ble of  preferving  bodies  from  corruption,  it 
is  not  lefs  certain,  that  a great  degree  of  dry- 
nefs,  produced  by  heat,,  produces  the  fame 
cffedl.  It  is  W'ell  known,  that  the  men  and 
•animals  that  are  buried  in  the  fands  of  Arabia, 
.quickly  dry  up,-  and  continue  in  prefervation  for 
•feyeral  ages,  as  if  they  had  been  actually  em- 
balmed. It  has  often  happened,  that  whole 
caravans  have  periflied  in  crofting  thofe  deferts, 
cither  by  the  burning  winds  that  infeft  them, 
pr  by  the  fands  which  are  raifed  by  the  tempeft, 
and  overwhelm  every  creature  in  certain  ruin, 
^’he  bodies  of  thofe  perfons  are  preferved  en- 
tire \ and  they  are  often  found  in  this  condition 
by  foniq  accidental  paflenger,  . Many  authors, 
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l»oth  aneient  and  modern,  make  mention  of  fuch 
mummies  as  thefe  ; and  Shaw  fays,  that  he  has 
been  affured,  that  numbers  of  men,  as  well  as 
other  animals,  have  been  thus  preferved,  for 
times  immemorial,  in  the  burning  fands  of  Sai- 
bah,  which  is  a place,  he  fuppofes,  fituate  be- 
tween Rafem  and  Egypt. 

The  corruption  of  dead  bodies,  being  en- 
tirely caufed  by  the  fermentation  of  the  hu- 
mours, whatever  is  capable  of  hindering  or  re- 
tarding this  fermentation,  will  contribute  to 
their  prefervation.  Both  heat  and  cold,  though 
fo  contrary  in  themfclves,  produce  fimilar  ef- 
fects in  this  particular,  by  drying  up  the  hu- 
mours. The  cold  in  condenfing  and  thickening 
them,  and  the  heat  in  evaporating  them  be- 
fore they  have  time  to  a£t  upon  the  folids. 
But  it  is  necefl'ary  that  thefe  extremes  fhould. 
be  conftant ; for  if  they  fucceed  each  other  fo 
as  that  cold  fhall  follow  heat,  or  drynefs  humi- 
dity, it  muft  then  neceflarily  happen,  that  cor- 
ruption muft  enfue.  However,  in  temperate 
climates,  there  are  natural  caufes  capable  of 
preferving  dead  bodies;  among  which  we  may 
reckon  the  qualities  of  the  earth  in  which  they 
are  buried.  If  the  earth  be  drying  and  aftrin- 
gent,  it  will  imbibe  the  humidity  of  the  body ; 
and  it  may  be  probably  for  this  reafon  that 
the  bodies  buried  in  the  monaftery  of  the  Cor- 
deliers, at  Thouloufcj  do  not  putrify,  but  dry 
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in  fuch  a.  manner  that  they  may  be  lifted  up  by 
one  arm. 

The  gums,  refms,  and  bitumens,  with  which 
dead  bodies  are  embalmed,  keep  off  the  impreft 
fions  which  they  would  elfe  receive  from  the  al- 
teration of  the  temperature  of  the  air ; and  ftill 
more,  if  a body  thus  prepared  be  placed  in  a 
dry  or  burning  fand,  the  moft  powerful  means 
will  be  united  for  its  prefervation.  We  are  not 
to  be  furprifed,  therefore,  at  what  we  are  told 
by  Chardin,  of  the  country  of  Chorofan,  in 
Perfia.  The  bodies  which  have  been  previoufly 
embalmed,  and  buried  in  the  fands  of  that 
country,  as  he  affures  us,  are  found  to  petrify, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  become  extremely  hard, 
and  are  preferved  for  feveral  ages.  It  is  afferted. 
that  fome  of  them  have  continued  for  athoufand 
years.. 

The  Egyptians,  as  has  been  mentioned  above,, 
fwathed  the  body  with  linen  bands,,  and  en- 
qlofed  it  • in  a coffin ; however,,  it  is  probable 
that,  with  all  thefe  precautions,  they  would 
not  have  continued  till  now,  if  the  tombs, 
or  pits^  in  which,  they  were  placed,  had  not 
been  dug  in  a dry  chalky  foil,  which  was  not 
fufceptible  of  humidity ; and  which  was,  bc;- 
fides,  covered  over,  with  a dry  fand.  of  feveral 
feet  thicknefs,- 

The  fepulchres  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  fub- 
iift  to  this  day.  Moft  travellers  who  have  been 
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In  Egypt,  have  defcribed  thofe  of  ancient  mum- 
mies, and  have  fcen  the  mummies  interred' 
there.  Thefe  catacombs,  are  within  two  leagues 
of  the  ruins  of  this  city,  nine  leagues  from 
Grand  Cairo,  and  about  two  miles  from  the 
village  of  Zaccara.  They  extend  from  thence 
to  the  Pyramids  of  Pharaoh,  which  are  about 
eight  miles  dillant.  Thefe  fepulchres  lie  in  a 
field,  covered  with  a fine  running  fand,  of  a 
yellowifh  colour.  The  country  is  dry  and 
hilly;  the  entrance  of  the  tomb  is  choaked  up 
with  land;  there  are  many  open,  but  feveral 
more  that  are  ftill  concealed.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  neighbouring  village  have  no  other  com- 
' merce,  or  method  of  fubfifting,  but  by  feeking 
out  mummies,  and  felling  them  to  fuch  ftrari/- 
gers  as  happen  to  be  at  Gr^d  Cairo.  “ This  • 
commerce,  fome  years  ago,  was  not  only  a very 
common,  but  a very  gainful  one.  A complete 
mummy  was  often  fold  for  twenty  pounds : but 
it  muft  not  be  fuppofed  that  it  was  bought  at 
fuch  an  high  price  from  a mere  paffion  for  an- 
tiquity ;•  there  wete  much  more  powerful  mo- 
tives for  this  traffic.  Mummy  at  that,  time 
made  a confiderable  article  in  medicine  ; and- a 
thoufand  imaginary  virtues  vyere  afcribed  to  it, 
for  the  cure  of  moft  diforders,  particularly  of  the 
paralytic  kind.  There  was  no  ftiop,  therefore, 
without  mummy  in  it  ; and  no  pbyfician 
thought  he  had  properly  treate4  hi§  patient 
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without  adding  this  to  his  prefcription.  In- 
duced hy  the  general  repute,  in  which  this  fup- 
poied  drug  was  at  that  time,  feveral  Jews,  both 
of  Italy  and  France,  found  out  the  art’of  imi- 
tating mummy  fo  exaftly,  that  they,  for  a long 
time,  deceived  all  Europe.  This  they  did  by 
drying  dead  bodies  in  ovens,  after  having  pre- 
pared them  with  myrrh,  aloes,  and  bitumen. 
Still,  however,  the  requeft  for  mummies  con- 
tinued,. and  a variety  of  cures  were  daily 
afcribed  to  them.  At  length,  Paraeus  wrote  a 
treatife  on  their  total  inefficacy  in  phyfic ; and 
lliewed  their  abufe  in  loading  the  ftomach,  to 
the  exclufion  of  more  efficacious  medicines. 
From  that  time,  their  reputation  began  to 
decline  j the  Jews  difcontinued  their  coun- 
terfeits, and  the  trade  returned  entire  to  the 
Egyptians,  when  it  was  no-,  longer  of  value. 
The  induftry  of  feeking  after  mummies  is 
now  totally  relaxed,  their,  price  merely  arbi- 
trary, and  juft  what  the  curious  are  willing 
to  giveJ* 

In  feeking  for  mummies,  they  firft  clear  away 
tbe  fand,  which  they  may  do  for  weeks  toge- 
ther, without  finding  what  is  wanted.  Upon 
coming  to  a little  fquare  opening,  of  about 
eighteen  feet  in  depth,  they  defcend  into  it, 
by  holes  for  the  feet,  placed  at  proper  inter- 
vals; and  there  are  fure  of  finding  what  they 
fcek  fpr.  Thefe  caves,  or  •wcll?>  as  they  call 
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them,  are  hollowed  out  of  a white  free-ftone, 
which  is  found  iji  all  this  country  a few  teet 
below  the  covering  of  fand.  When  one  gets 
to  the  bottom  of  thefe,  which  are  foinetimes 
forty  feet  below  the  furface,  there  are  fcve- 
fquare  openings,  on  each  fide,  into  paf- 
fages  of  ten  or  hfteen  feet  wide,  and  thefe 
dead  to  chambers  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet 
fquare.  Thefe  are  all  hewn  out  of  the  rock ; 
and  in  each  of  the  catacombs  are  to  be  found 
feveral  of  thefe  apartments,  communicating 
with  each  other.  They  extend  a great  way 
under  ground,  fo  as  to  be  under  the  city  of 
Memphis,  and  in  a mariner  to  undermine  its 
. environs. 

In  fome  of  the  chambers,  the  walls  ar« 
adorned  with  figures  and  hieroglyphics  j in 
others,  the  mummies  are  found  in  tombs, 
round  the  apartment  hollowed  out  in  the  rock. 
Thefe  tombs  are  upright,  and  cut  into  the 
fhape  of  a man,  with  his  arms  ftretched  out. 
There  are  others  found,  and  thefe  in  the  great- 
eft  number,  in  wooden  coffins,  or  in  cloths 
covered  with  bitumen.  Thefe  coffins,  or  wrap- 
pers, are  covered  all  over  with  a variety  of  or- 
naments. There  are  fome  of  them  painted, 
and  adorned  with'  figures,  fuch  as  tliat  of  death, 
and  the  leaden  feals,  on  which  feveral  charac- 
ters are  engraven.  Some  of  thefe  coffins  are 
carved  into  the  human  Ihape  5 but  the  head 
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alone  is  diftinguiftiable ; the  reft  of  the  body 
is  all  of  a piece,  and  terminated  by  a pedef- 
tal,  while  there  are  fome  v/ith  their  arms*  hang- 
ing down ; and  it  is  by  thcfe  marks  that  the 
bodies  of  perfons  of  rank  are  diftinguiftied  from 
thofe  of  the  meaner  order.  Thefe  are  gene- 
rally found  lying  on  the  floor,  without  any 
profuflon  of  ornaments  ; and  in  fome  cham- 
bers the  mummies  are  found  indifcriminate- 
ly  piled  upon  each  other,  and  buried  in  the 
fand. 

Many  mummies  are  found  lying  on  their 
backs;  their  heads  turned  to  the  north,  and 
the  hands  placed  on  the  belly.  The  bands  of 
linen,  with  which  thefe  are  fwathed,  are  found 
to  be  more  than  a thoufand  yards  long ; and, 
of  confequence,  the  number  of  circumvolutions 
they  make  about  the  body  muft  have  been 
amazing.  Thefe  were  performed  by  beginning 
at  the  head,  and  ending  at  the  feet ; but  they 
contrived  it  fo  as  to  avoid  covering  tlie  face. 
However,  when  the  face  is  entirely  uncovered, 
it  moulders  into  duft  immediately  upon  the 
admiflion  of  the  air.  When,  therefore,  it  is 
preferved  entire,  a flight  covering  of  cloth  is 
fo  difpofed  over  it,  that  the  ftiape  of  the  eye, 
the  nofe,  and  the  mouth,  are  feen  under  it. 
Some  mummies  have  been  found  with  a long 
beard,  and  hair  that  reached  down  to  the 
mid-leg,  nails  of  a furprifing  length,  and  fome 
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gilt,  or  at  leaft  painted  of  a gold  colour. 
Some  are  found  with  bands  upon  the  breafl-j 
covered  with  hieroglyphics,  in  gold,  filver,  or 
in  green;  and  fome  with  tutelary  idols,  and 
other  figures  of  jafper,  within  their  body.^  A 
piece  of  gold,  alfo,  has  often  been  found  under 
their  tongues,  of  about  ttvo  piftoles  value; 
and,  for  this  reafon,  the  Arabians  fpoil  all  the 
mummies  they  meet  with,  in  order  to  get  at 
the  gold. 

But,  although  art,  or  accident,  has  thus  been 
found  to  preferve  dead  bodies  entire,  it  muft 
by  no  means  be  fuppofed  that  it  is  capable  of 
preferving  the  exadl  form  and  lineaments  of 
the  deceafed  perfon.  Thofe  bodies  which  ar6 
found  dried  away  in  the  deferts,  or  in  fome 
particular  church-yards,  are  totally  deformed, 
and  fcarce  any  lineaments  remain  of  their  ex- 
ternal ftrudlure.  Nor  are  the  mummies  pre- 
ferved  by  embalming,  in  a better  condition. 
The  flelh  is  dried  away,  hardened,  and  hidden 
under  a variety  of  bandages ; the  bowels,  as 
we  have  feen,  are  totally  removed;  and  from 
hence,  in  the  moft  perfect  of  them,  we  fee 
only  a (hapelefs  mafs  of  Ikin  difcoloured ; and 
even  the  features  fcarce  diftinguifhable.  The 
art  is,  therefore,  an  effort  rather  of  preferving 
the  fubftance  than  the  likenefs  of  the  deceafed  ; 
and  has,  confequently,  not  been  brought  to  its 
higheft  pitch  of  perfedtion.  It  appears  from 
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a mummy,  not  long  fince  dug  up  in  France, 
♦het  the  art  of  embalming  was  more  completely 
uriderftood  in  the  weftern  world  than  even  in 
Egypt.  This  mummy,  which  was  dug  up  at 
Ai^ergne,  was  an  amazing  inftance  of  their 
fkill,  and  is  one  of  the  moft  curious  reliques 
in  the  art  of  prefervation.  As  fome  peafants, 
in  that  part  of  the  world,  were  digging  in  a 
field  near  Rion,  within  about  twenty-fix  paces 
of  the  highway,  between  that  and  the  river 
Artier,  they  difeovered  a tomb,  about  a foot 
and  a half  beneath  the  furface.  It  was  com- 
pofed  only  of  two  ftones  ; one  of  which  form- 
ed the  body  of  the  fepulchre,  and  the  other  the 
cover.  This  tomb  was  of  free-ftone  j feven 
feet  and  an  half  long,  tlia-ee  feet  and  an  half 
broad,  and  about  three  feet  high.  It  was 
of  rude  workmanlhip ; the  cover  had  been  po- 
Jifhed,  but  was  without  figure  or  infeription; 
.within  this  tomb  was  placed  a leaden  coQin, 
four  feet  feven  inches  long,  fourteen  inches 
broad,  and*  fifteen  high.  It  v/as  not  made  in 
the  form  of  .a  coffin,  but  oblong,  like  a box, 
equally  broad  at  both  ends,  .and  covered  with 
n lid  that  fitted  on  like  a fnuft-box,  without 
an  hinge.  This  coyer  had  two  holes  in  it,  each 
•of  about  two  inches  long,  and  very  narrow, 
filled  with  a fubftance  refembling  butter;  but 
for  what  purpofe  intended  remains  unknown. 
Within  this  coffin  was  a mummy,  in  the  higheft 
^and  moll  perfeft  prefervatiqn.  The  internal 
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Tides  of  the  coffin  were  filled  with  an  aromatic 
fubftance,  mingled  with  clay.  Round  the  mum-  r 
my  was  wrapped  a coarfe  cloth,  in  form  of  a 
napkin,  under  this  were  two  ftiirts,  or  fhrouds, 
of  the  moft  exquifite  texture ; beneath  thefe*'  a 
bandage,  which  covered  all  parts  of  the  body, 
like  an  infant  in  Twaddling  cloaths ; ftill,  undef 
this  general  bandage  there  was  another,  which 
went  particularly  round  the  extremities,  the 
hands  and  the  ’legs.  The  head  was  cover- 
ed with  two  caps;  the  feet  and  hands  were 
without  any  particular  bandages ; and  the  whole 
body  was  covered  with  an  aromatic  fubftance, 
an  inch  thick.  When  thefe  were  removed,  and 
the  body  expoTed  naked  to  view,  nothing  could 
be  more  aftoniftiing  than  the  prefervation  of  the 
whole,  and  the  exaift  refemblance  it  bore  to  a 
body  that  had  been  dead  a day  or  two  before.  It 
appeared  well  proportioned,  except  that  the 
head  was  rather  large,  and  the  feet  finall.  The 
fkin  had  all  the  pliancy  and  colour  of  a bod/ 
lately  dead;  the  vifage,  however,  was  of  a 
brownilh  hue.  The  belly  yielded  to  the  touch  ; 
all  the  joints  were  flexible,  except  thofe  of  the 
legs  and  feet;  the  fingers  ftretched  forth  of 
themfelves  when  bent  inwards.  The  nails  ftill 
continued  entire ; and  all  the  marks  of  the  joints, 
both  in  the  fingers,  the  palms  of  the  hands,  and 
the  foies  of  the  feet,  remained  perfedlly  vifible- 
The  -bones  of  the  arms  and  legs  were  Toft  and 
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pliant ; but,  on  the  contrary,  thofe  of  the  fkull 
preferved  their  rigidity;  the  hair,  which  only 
covered  the  back  of  the  head,  was  of  a chefnut 
colour,  and  about  two  inches  long.  The  pe- 
ricranium at  top  was  feparated  from  the  fkull, 
by  an  incifion,  in  order  to  open  it  for  the  intro- 
ducing proper  aromatics  in  the  place  of  the  brain, 
where  they  were  found  mixed  with  clay.  The 
teeth,  the  tongue,  and  the  ears,  were  all  pre- 
ferved  in  perfedf  form.  The  inteftines  were 
not  taken  out  of  the  body,  but  remained  pliant 
gnd  entire,  as  in  a frefh  fubjedl ; and  the  breaft 
was  made  to  rife  and  fall  like  a pair  of  bellows. 
The  embalming  preparation  had  a very  ftrong 
and  pimgent  fmell,  which  the  body  preferved 
for  more  than  a month  after  it  was  expofed  to 
the  air.  This  odour  was  perceived  wherever 
the  mummy  was  laid ; although  it  remained  there 
but  a very  fhort  time,  it  was  even  pretended  that 
the  peafants  of  the  neighbouring  villages  were 
incommoded  by  it.  If  one  touched  either  the 
mummy,  or  any  part  of  the  preparation,  the 
hands  fmelt  of  it  for  feveral  hours  after,  al- 
though wafhed  with  water,  fpirit  of  wine,  or 
vinegar.  This  mummy,  having- remained  ex- 
pofed for  fome  mqnths  to  tire  curiofityof  the  pub- 
lic, began  to  fuffer  forae  mutilations.  A part 
of  the  fkin  of  the  forehead  was  cut  off;  the  teeth 
were  drawn  out,  and  fome  attempts  were  made 
to  pull  away  the  tongue.  It  was,  therefore, 
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put  into  a glafs-cafe,  and  fhortly  after  tranfinit- 
ted  to  the  king  of  France’s  cabinet,  at  Pans. 

There  are  many  reafons  to  believe  this  to  be 
the  body  of  a perfon  of  the  higheft  diftiniStion ; 
however,  no  marks  remain  to  allure  us  either 
of  the  quality  of  the  perfon,  or  the  time  of  his 
deceafe.  There  only  are  to  be  feen  fome  irre- 
gular rigures  on  the  coffin ; one  of  which  repre- 
fents  a kind  of  ftar.  There  were  alfo  fome  fm- 
gular  charadters  upon  the  bandages,  which  were 
totally  defaced  by  thofe  who  had  torn  them 
away.  However,  it  Ihould  feem  that  it  had 
remained  for  feveral  ages  in  this  Hate,  fmce  the 
firft  years  immediately  fucceeding  the  inter- 
ment, are  ufually  thofe  in  which  the  body  is 
moft  liable  to  decay.  It  appears  alfo  to  be  a 
much  more  perfect  method  of  embalming  than 
that  of  ihe  Egyptians  j as  in  this  the  flelli  con- 
tinues with  its  elafticity  and  colour,  the  bowels 
remain  entire,  and  the  joints  have  almoft  the 
pliancy  which  they  had  when  the  perfon  was 
alive.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  probable 'that  a 
much  lefs  tedious  preparation  than  that  ufed 
by  the  Egyptians  would  have  fufficed  to  keep 
the  body  from  putrefaction  ; and  that  an  injec- 
tion of  petreoleum  inwardly,  and  a layer  of  af- 
phaltum  without,  would  have  fufficed  to  have 
made  a mummy ; and  it  is  remarkable  that 
Auvergne,  wiiere  this  was  found,  affords  thefe 
two  fubftances  in  fufficient  plenty.  This  art, 
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therefore,  might  be  brought  to  greater  perfect 
' tion  than  it  has  arrived  at  hitherto,  were  the  art 
worth  preferving.  But  mankind  have  long  fince 
grown  wifer  in  this  refpedf,  and  think  it  un- 
neceflary  to  keep  by  them  a deformed  carcafs, 
which,  inftead  of  aiding  their  magnificence, 
muft'  only  ferve  to  mortify  their  pride. 


CHAP.  XIV 


Of  Ammah. 


EAVING  man,  we  now  defeend  to 


the  lower  ranks  of  animated  nature,  and 
prepare  to  examine  the  life,  manners,  and  cha- 
radters  of  thefe  our  humble  partners  in  the  crea- 
tion. But,  in  fuch  a wonderful  variety  as  is 
difFufed  around  us,  where  ftiall  we  begin ! The 
number  of  beings  endued  with  life  as  well  as 
we,  feems,  at  firft  view,  infinite.  Not  only  the 
foreft,  the  waters,  the  air,  teems  witli  animals 
of  various  kinds ; but  almoft  every  vegetable, 
every  leaf,,  has  millions  of  minute  inhabitants, 
each  of  which  fill  up  the  circle  of  its  allotted 
life,  and  fome  are  found  objedls  of  the  greateft 
curiofity.  In  this  feeming  exuberance  of  ani- 
mals, it  is  natural  for  ignorance  to  lie  down  in 
hopelefs  uncertainty,  and  to  declare  what  re- 
ejuires  labour  to  particularize  to  be  utterly  in- 
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fcrutable.  It  Is  otherwife,  however,  with  the 
u6Iive  and  fearching  mind ; no  way  intimidated 
with  the  immenle  variety,  it  begins  the  tafk 
of  numbering,  grouping,  and  clafling  all  the  va- 
rious kinds  that  fall  within  its  notice ; finds 
every  day  new  relations  between  the  fe- 
veral  parts  of  the  creation,  acquires  the  art  of 
confidering  feveral  at  a time  under  one  point 
of  view ; and,  at  laft,  begins  to  find  that  the  va- 
riety is  neither  fo  great  nor  fo  infcrutable  as  was 
at  firft  imagined.  As  in  a clear  night ; the  number 
of  tile  ftars  feems  infinite  j yet,  if  we  feduloully 
attend  to  each  in  its  place,  and  regularly  clafs 
them,  they  will  fcon  be  found  to  diminifh,  and 
come  within  a very  fcanty  computation. 

Method,  is  one  of  the  principal  helps  in 
natural  hiftory,  and  without  it  very  little  pro- 
grefs  can  be  made  in  this  fcience.  It  is  by  that 
alone  we  can  hope  to  diflipate  the  glare,  if  I 
may  fo  exprefs  it,  which  arifes  from  a multi- 
plicity of  objedfs  at  once  prefenting  thernfelves 
to  the  view.  It  is  method  that  fixes  the  atten- 
tion to  one  point,  and  leads  it,  by  flow  and 
certain  degrees,  to  leave  no  part  of  nature  un- 
obferved. 

All  naturalifts,  therefore,  have  been  very  care- 
ful in  adopting  fome  method  of  clafling  or 
grouping  the  feveral  parts  of  nature  j and  fome 
have  written  books  of  natural  hiftory  with  no 
other  view'.  Thefe  methodical  divifions  fome 
VoL.  II.  N have 
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have  treated  with  contempt*,  not  confidering 
that  books,  in  general,  are  written  with  oppofite 
views : fome  to  be  read,  and  fome  only  to  be 
occafionally  conl'ulted.  The  methodifts,  iii  na- 
tural hiftory,  feetn  to  be  content  with  the  lattel" 
advantage,  and  have  facrificed  to  order  alone,  all 
the  delights  of  the  fubjedt,  all  the  arts  of  heigh- 
tening, aw'akening,  or  continuing  curiofity.  But 
they  certainly  have  the  fame  ufe  in  fcience  that 
a didfionary  has  in  language  j but  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  in  a didfionary  we  proceed  from  the 
name  to  the  definition ; in  a fyftem  of  natural 
hiftory,  we  proceed  from  the  definition  to  find 
out  the  thing.  Without  the  aid  of  fyftem, 
nature  muft  ftill  have  lain  undiftinguifhed,  like 
furniture  in  a lumber-room;  every  thing  w'e 
wifh  for  is  there,  indeed,  but  we  know  not 
where  to  find  it.  If,  for  inftance,  in  a morning 
excurfion,  I find  a plant,  or  an  infedf,  the  name 
of  which  I defire  to  learn;  or,  perhaps,  am 
curious  to  know  whether  already  known;  in 
tliis  enquiry  I can  expecf  informatipn  only  from 
one  of  thefe  fyftems,  which,  being  couched  in  a 
methodical  form,  quickly  diredis  me  to  what  I 
feek  for.  Thus  we  will  fuppofe  that  our  en- 
quirer has  met  with  a fpider,  and  that  he  has 
never  feen  fuch  an  infedf  before.  Hfe  is  taught 

* Mr,  BufFon  in  his  Introdudlion,  &c, 
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by  the  writer'  of  a fyftem*  Jo  examine  whether 
It  has  wings;  and  he  finds  that  it  has  none. 
He,  therefore,  is  to  look  for  it  among  the  wing- 
lefs  ,infe£ls,  or  the  Aptera,  as  Linnaeus  calls 
them ; he  then  is  to  fee  whether  the  head  and 
breaft  make  one  part 'of  the  body,  or  are  dlf- 
united : he  finds  they  make  one : he  is  then  to 
reckon  the  number  of  feet  and  eyes;  and  he 
finds  that  it  has  eight  of  each.  The  infedf, ' 
therefore,  muft  be  either  a fcorpion  or  a fpider  ; 
but  he  laftly  examines  its  feelers,  which  he  finds 
clavated,  or  clubbed ; and,  by  all  thefe  marks, 
he  at  lall  difcovers  it  to  be  a fpider.  Of  fpiders, 
there  are  forty-feven  forts ; and,  by  reading  the 
defcription  of  each,  the  enquirer  will  learn  the 
name  of  that  which  he  defires  to  knov.’.  With 
the  name  of  the  infect,  he  is  alfo  dire61:ed  to 
thofe  authors  that  have  given  any  account  of  it, 
and  the  page  where  that  account  is  to  be  found ; 
by  this  means  he  may  know  at  once  what  has 
been  faid  of  that  animal  by  others,  and  what 
there  is  of  novelty  in  the  refult  of  his  own  re- 
fearches. 

From  hence,  it  will  appear  how  ufeflil  thofe 
fyftems  in  natural  hiftory  are  to  the  enquirer ; 
but,  having  -given  them  all  their  merit,  it  would 
be  wrong  not  to  obferve,  that  they  have  in 
general  been  very  much  abufed.  Their  authors, 

*'  Linnaeus. 
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in  general,  feem  to  think  that  they  are  iraprov’ers 
of  natural  hiftory,  when  in  reality  they  are  but 
guides ; they  feeni  to  boaft  that  they  are  adding 
to  our  knowledge,  while  they  are  only  arranging 
it.  Thefe  authors  alfo,  feem  to  think  that  the 
reading  of  their  works  and  fyftems  is  the  beft 
method  to  attain  a knowledge  of  nature.  But, 
fetting  afide  the  impoffibility  of  getting  through 
whole  volumes  of  a dry  long  catalogue,  the 
multiplicity  of  whofe  contents  is  too  great  for 
even  the  llrongeft  memory;  fuch  works  rather 
tell  us  the  names  than  the  hiftory  of  the  creature 
we  defire  to  enquire  after.  In  thefe  dreary 
pages,  every  infedl,  or  plant,  that  has  a name, 
makes  as  diftinguiftied  a figure  as  the  moft 
wonderful,  or  the  moft  ufefuL  The  true  end  of 
ftudying  nature  is  to  make  a juft  feleftion,  to 
find  thofe  parts  of  it  that  moft  conduce  to  our 
pleafure  or  convenience,  and  to  leave  the  reft  in 
ncglodt  But  thefe  fyftems,  employing  the  fame 
degree  of  attention  upon  all,  give  us  no  oppor- 
tunities of  knowing  which  moft  deferves  atten- 
tion ; and  he  who  has  made  his  knowledge  from 
fuch  fyftems  only,  has  his  memory  crouded  with 
a number  of  trifling,  or  minute  particulars,  which 
it  ftiould  be  his  bufinefs  and  his  labour  to  forget. 
Thefe  books,  as  was  faid  before,  are  ufeful  to  be  - 
confulted,  but  they  are  very  unneceflary  to  be 
read ; no  enquirer  in  nature  fliould  be  without 
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one  of  them ; and  without  any  doubt  Linna;us 
deferves  the  preference. 

One  fault  more,  in  almofl  all  thefe  fyftematic 
writers,  and  that  which  leads  me  to  the  fubje£t 
of  the  prcfent  chapter,  is,  that  feeing  the  necef- 
fity  of  methodical  diftribution  in  fome  parts  of 
nature,  they  have  introduced  it  into  alk  Find- 
ing the  utility  of  arranging  plants,  birds,  or  in- 
fers, they  have  arranged  quadrupedes  alfo  with 
the  fame  afliduity ; and  although  the  number  of 
thefe  is  fo  few  as  not  to  exceed  two  hundred, 
they  have  darkened  the  fubjeft  with  diftinclions 
and  divifions,  which  only  ferve  to  puzzle  and 
perplex.  All  method  is  only  ufeful  in  giving 
perfpicuity,  where  the  fubjedb  is  either  dark  or 
copious  : but  with  regard  to  quadrupedes,  the 
number  is  but  few  j many  of  them  we  are  well 
acquainted  with  by  habit ; and  the  reft  may  very 
readily  be  known,  without  any  method.  In 
treating  of  fuch,  therefore,  it  would  be  ufelefs  to 
confound  the  reader  with  a multiplicity  of  divi- 
fions; as  quadrupedes  are  confpicuous  enough 
to  obtain  the  fecond  rank  in  nature,  it  becomes 
us  to  be  acquainted  with,  at  leaft,  the  names  of 
them  all.  However,  as  there  are  naturalifts 
who  have  gained  a name  from  the  excellence  of 
their  methods,  in  clafling  thefe  animals,  fome 
readers  may  defire  to  have  a knowledge  of  what 
has  been  laborioufly  invented  for  their  inftruc- 
tion.  I will  juft  take  leave,  therefore,  to  men- 
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tion  the  moft  applauded  methods  of  clalfing 
animals,  as  adopted  by  Ray,  Klein,  and  Linnaeus ; 
for  it  often  happens,  that' the  terms  which  have 
been  long  ufed  in  a fcience,  though  frivolous, 
become,  by  prefcription,  a part  of  the  fcience 
itfelf. 

I 

Ray,  after  Ariftotle,  divides  all  animals  into 
two  kinds;  thofe  which  have  blood,  and  thofe 
W'hich  are  bloodlefs.  In  the  latt  clafs,  he  places 
all  the  infe£l  tribes.  The  former  he  divides 
into  fuch  as  breathe  through  thu2-  lungs,  and  fuch 
as  breathe  through  gills : thefe  laif  comprehend 
the  lilhes.  In  thofe  which  breathe  through  the 
lungs,  fome  have  the  heart  compofed  of  two 
ventricles,  and  fome  have  it  of  one.  Of  the  laft 
are  all  animals  of  the  cetaceous  kind,  all  ovipa-. 
rous  quadrupedes,  and  ferpents.  Of  thofe  that 
have  two  ventricles,  fome  are  oviparous,  which 
are  the  birds ; and  fome  viviparous,  which  are 
quadrnpedes.  The  quadrupedes  he  divides  into 
fuch  as  have  an  hoof,  and  fuch  as  are  claw- 
footed. Thofe  with  the  hoof,  he  divides  into 
fuch  as  have  it  undivided,  fuch  as  have  it  cloven^ 
and  fuch  as  have  the  hoof  divided  into  more 
parts,  as  the  rhinoceros,  and  hippopotamos. 
Animals  with  the  cloven  hoof,  he  divides  into 
fuch  as  chew  the  cud,  as  the  cow,  and  the  Iheep ; 
and  fuch  as  are  not  ruminant,  as  the  hog.  He 
divides  thofe  animals  that  chew  the  cud,  into 
four  kinds : the  firfl  have  hollow  horns,  w’hich 
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they  never  fhed,  as  the  cow ; the  fecond  is  of  a 
lefs  fpecies,  and  is  of  the  flieep  kind ; the  third 
is  of  the  goat  kind  j and  the  laft,  which  have 
folid  horns,  and  fhed  them  annually,  are  of  the 
deer  kind.  Coming  to  the  claw-footed  animals, 
he  finds  Tome  with  large  claws,  refembling  the 
fingers  of  the  human  hand  j and  thefe  he  makes 
the  ape  kind.  Of  tlie  others,  fome  have  the  foot 
divided  in  tv/o,  and  have  a claw  to  each  divi- 
fion  5 thefe  are  the  camel  kind.  The  elephant 
makes  a kind  by  itfelf,  as  its  claws  are  covered 
over  by  a fkin.  The  reft  of  the  numerous  tribe 
of  claw-footed  animals,  he  divides  into  two 
kinds  5 the  analogous,  or  fuch  as  refemble  each 
other  i and  the  anomalous,  which  differ  from  tlie 
reft.  The  analogous  claw-footed  animals,  are 
of.  two  kinds : they  have  more  than  two  cutting, 
teeth  in  each  jaw,  fuch  as  the  lion  and  the 
which  are  carnivorous  j or  they  have  but  two 
cutting  teeth  in  each  jawj  and  thefe  are  chiefly 
fed  upon  vegetables.  The  carnivorous  kinds 
are  divided  into  the  great  and  the  little. » The 
great  carnivorous  animals  are  divided  into  fuch 
as  have  a fhort  fnout,  as  the  cat  and  the  lionj 
and  fuch  as  have  it  long  and  pointed,  as  the  dog 
and  the  wolf.  The  little  claw-footed  carnivo- 
rous animals,  differ  from  the  great,  in  having  a 
proportionably  fmaller  head,  and  a flender  body, 
that  fits  them  for  creeping  into  holes,  in  purfuit 
-N  4 ' of. 
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of  their  prey,  like  worms ; and  they  are  there- 
fore called  the  vermin  kind. 

We  fee,  from  this  fketch  of  divifion  and  fub- 
divifion,  how  a fubje£t,  extremely  delightful  and 
amufing  in  itfelf,  may  be  darkened,  and  rendered 
difgufting.  But,  notwithltanding,  Ray  feems  to 
be  one  of  the  moft  fimple  diftributors ; and  his 
method  is  ftill,  and  not  without  reafon,  adopted 
by  many.  Such  as  have  been  at  the  trouble  to 
learn  this  method,  v»dll  certainly  find  it  ufeful ; 
nor  would  we  be  thought,  in  the  leaft,  to  take 
from  its  merits ; all  we  contend  for  is,  that  the 
fame  information  may  be  obtained  by  a pleafanter 
and  an  eafier  method. 

It  was  the  great  fuccefs  of  Ray’s  method, 
that  foon  after  produced  fuch  a variety  of  at- 
tempts in  the  fame  manner ; but  almoft  all  lefs 
finiple,  and  more  obfcure.  Mr.  Klein’s  method 
is  briefly  as  follows : he  makes  the  power  of 
changing  place,  the  characleriftic  mark  of  ani- 
mals in  general  j and  he  takes  their  diftindlions 
from  their  aptitude  and  fitnefs  for  fuch  a change. 
Some  change  place  by  means  of  feet,  or  fome 
fimilar  contrivance  5 others  have  wings  and  feet : 
fome  can  change  place  only  in  water,  and  have 
only  fins  ; fome  go  upon  earth,  without  any  feet 
at  all : fome  change  place,  by  moving  their 
fhell ; and  fome  move  only  at  a certain  time  of 
the  year.  Of  fuch,  however,  as  do  not  move 
at  all,  he  takes  no  notice.  The  quadrupedes 
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that  move  chiefly  by  means  of  four  feet  upon 
land,  he  divides  into  two  orders.  The  firft  are 
the  hoofed  kindi  and  the  fecond,  the  claw  kind. 
Each  of  thefe  orders  is  divided  into  four  families. 
The  firft  family  of  the  hoofed  kind,  are  the 
fingle  hoofed,  fuch  as  the  horfe,  afs,  $cc.  The 
fecond  family  are  fuch  as  have  the  hoof  cloven 
into  two  partsj  fuch  as  the  cow,  &c.  The  third 
family  have  the  hoof  divided  into  three  parts; 
and  in  this  family  is  found  only  the  rhinoceros. 
The  fourth  family  have  the  hoof  divided  into 
five  parts ; and  in  this  is  only  to  be  found  the 
elephant.  With  refpecl  to  the  clawed  kind,  the 
firft  family  comprehends  tliofe  that  have  but  two 
claws  on  each  foot,  as  the  camel;  the  fecond 
family  have  three  claws;  the  third,  four;  and 
the  fourth,  five.  This  method  of  taking  the 
diftin<ftions  of  animals  from  the  organs  of  mo- 
tion, is  ingenious ; but  it  is,  at  the  fame  time,  in- 
complete : and,  befides,  the  divifions  into  which 
it  muft  neceflarily  fall,  is  inadequate ; fince,  for 
inftance,  in  his  family  with  two  claws,  there  is 
but  one  animal ; whereas,  in  his  family  with  fivg 
claws,  there  are  above  an  hundred. 

BrilTon,  who  has  laboured  this  fubjecSl:  with 
great  accuracy,  divides  animated  nature  into 
nine  clafles  ; namely,  quadrupedes ; cetaceous 
animals,  or  thofe  of  the  whale  kind  ; birds;  rep- 
tiles, or  thofe  of  the  ferpent  kind ; cartilaginous 
fifties  ; fpinous  fifties  ; fhelled  animals ; infedls  ; 
and  worms.  He  divides  the  quadrupedes  into 
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eighteen  orders ; and  takes  their  diftindlions 
/rom  the  number  and  form  of  their  teeth. 

But  of  all  thofe  whofe  fyftems  have  been  adopt- 
ed and  admired,  Linnaeus  is  the  foremoftj  as, 
with  a ftudied  brevity,  his  fyftem  comprehends 
the  greateft  variety,  in  the  fmalleft  fpace. 

According  to  him,  the  firft  diftindtion  of  ani- 
mals is  to  be  taken  from  their  internal  ftrudture. 
Some  have  the  heart  with  two  ventricles,  and 
hot  red  blood  : namely,  quadrupedes  and  birds. 
The  quadrupedes  are  viviparous,  and  the  birds 
oviparous. 

Some  have  the  heart  with  buLone  ventricle, 
and  cold  red  blood  j namely,  amphibia  and  filhes”. 
The  amphibia  are  furnifhed  with  lungs  j the 
fifties,  with  gills. 

Some  have  the  heart  with  one  ventricle,  and 
cold  white  ferum  j namely,  infedls  and  worms : 
the  infedls  have  feelers ; and  the  worms,  holders. 

The  diftincfions  of  quadrupedes,  or  animals 
with  paps,  as  he  calls  them,  are  taken  from  their 
teeth.  He  divides  them  into  feven  orders : to 
which  he  gives  names  that  are  not  eafy  of  tranf- 
lation  : Primates,  or  principles,  with  four  cut- 
' ting  teeth  in  each  jaw;  Bruta,  or  brutes,  with 
no  cutting  teeth;  Ferae,  or  wild  beafts,  with 
generally  fix  cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw  ; Glires, 
or  dormice,  with  two  cutting  teeth,  both  abov« 
and  below  ; Pecora,  or  cattle,  with  many  cut- 
ting teeth  above,  and  none  below  j Belluae,  or 
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beafts,  with  the  fore  teeth  blunt;  Cete,  or  thofe 
of  the  whale  kind,  with  cartilaginous  teeth.  I 
have  but  juft  Iketched  out  tliis  fyftein,  as  being, 
in  its  own  nature,  the  clofeft  abridgment ; , it 
would  take  volumes  to  dilate  it  to  its  proper 
length.  The  names  of  the  different  animals,, 
and  their  clafles,  alone  makes  two  thick  oiftavo 
volumes ; and  yet  nothing  is  given,  but  the 
flighteft  defcription  of  each.  I have  omitted 
all  criticifin  alfo,  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  pre- 
ceding fyftems  : this  has  been  done,  both  by 
Buff'on  and  Daubenton,  not  with  .lefs  truth  than 
humour,  for  they  had  too  much  good  fenfe  not 
to  fee  the  abfurdity  of  multiplying  the  terms  of 
fcience  to  no  end,  and  difappointing  our  curio- 
ffty  rather  with  a catalogue  of  nature’s  varieties., 
than  an  hiftory  of  nature,- 

Inftead,  therefore,  of  taxing  the  memory  and 
teizing  the  patience  with  fuch  a variety,  of  divl- 
fions  and  fubdiviffons,.,  I will  take  leave  to  clafs 
the  productions  of  nature  in  tire  moft  obvious, 
though  not  in  the  moft  accurate  njanner.  In 
natural  hiftory,  oF  all  other  fciences,  there  is  the 
leaft  danger  of  obfcurity.  In  morals,  or  in  me- 
taphyficSy  every  definition  muft  be  precife,  be- 
caufe  thofe  fciences  are  built  upon  definitions ; 
but  it  is  otherwife  in  thofe  fubjcdts  where  the 
exhibition  of  the  objedt  itfelf  is  always  capable 
of  correcting  the  error.  Thus  it  may  often 
happen  that  in  a lax  fyftem  of  natural  hiftory,. 
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a creature  may  be  ranked  among  quadrupedeg 
that  belongs  more  properly  to  the  fithor  the  infect 
claffes.  But  that  can  produce  very  little  confu- 
fion,  and  every  reader  can  thus  make  a fyftem 
the  moft  agreeable  to  his  own  imagination".  It 
will  be  of  no  manner  of  confequence  whether 
we  call  a bird  or  an  infeft  a quadrupede,  if 
we  are  careful  in  marking  all  its  diftinftions : 
the  uncertainty  in  reafoning,  or  thinking,  that 
thefe  approximations  of  the  different  kinds  of 
animals  produce,  is  but  very  fmall,  and  happens 
but  very  rarely ; whereas  the  labour  that  natu- 
ralifts  have  been  at  to  keep  the  kinds  afunder, 
has  been  exceflive.  This,  in  general,  has  given 
birth  to  that  variety  of  fyftems  which  we  have 
juft  mentioned,  each  of  which  feems  to  be  al- 
moft  as  good  as  the  preceding. 

Taking,  therefore,  this  latitude,  and  ufing 
method  only  where  it  contributes  to  concifenefs 
or  perfpicuity,  we  ftiall  divide  animated  nature 
into  four  claffes  j namely,  quadrupedes,  birds, 
fifties,  and  infects.  All  thefe  feem  in  general 
pretty  well  diftinguifhed  from  each  other  by  na- 
ture ; yet  there  are  feveral  inftances  in  which 
we  can  fcarce  tell  whether  it  is  a bird  or  a qua- 
drupede that  we  are  about  to  examine ; whether 
it  is  a fifti  or  an  infedf  that  offers  to  our  curio- 
fity.  Nature  is  varied  by  imperceptible  grada- 
tions, fo  that  no  line  can  be  drawn  between  any 
two  clafles  of  its  produdions,  and  no  definition 
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made  to  comprehend  them  all.  However,  the 
diftin6tions  between  thefe  clafles  are  fufficiently 
marked;  and  their  encroachments  upon  each 
other  are  fo  rare,  that  it  will  be  fufficient  parti- 
cularly to  apprize  the  reader  when  they  happen  to 
be  blended. 

'I'here  are  many  quadrupedes  that  we  are 
well  acquainted  with ; and  of  thofe  we  do  not 
know  we  (hall  form  the  moflr  clear  and  diftindt 
conceptions,  by  being  told  wherein  they  differ, 
and  wherein  they  refemble  thofe  with  which  we 
are  familiar.  Each  clafs  of  quadrupedes  may 
be  ranged  under  fome  one  of  the  domeftic  kinds, 
that  may  ferve  for  the  model  by  which  we  are 
to  form  fome  kind  of  idea  of  the  reft.  Thus  we 
may  fay  that  a tiger  is  of  the  cat  kind,  a wolf  of 
the  dog  kind,  becaule  there  are  fome  rude  re- 
femblances  between  each ; and  a perfon  who  has 
never  feen  the  wild  animals  will  have  fome  in- 
complete knowledge  of  their  figure  from  the 
tame  ones.  On  the  contrary,  I will  not,  as 
fome  fyftematic  writers  have  done  *,  fay  that 
a bat  is  of  the  human  kind,  or  an  hog  of  the 
horfe  kind,  merely  becaufe  there  is  fome  re- 
femblance  in  their  teeth,  or  their  paps.  For, 
although  this  may  be  ftriking  enough,  yet  a 
perfon  who  has  never  feen  a bat  or  a hog,  will 
never  form  any  juft  conception  of  either,  by  be- 
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ing  told  of  this  minute  fimilitude.  In  fhort,  the 
method  in  clafling  quadrupedes  fhould  be  taken 
from  their  moft  ftriking  refemblances ; and 
where  thefe  do  not  offer,  we  fhould  not  force 
the  fimilitude,  hut  leave  the  animal  to  be  de- 
fcribed  as  a folitary  fpecies.  The  number  of 
quadrupedes  is  fo  few  that,  indeed  without  any 
method  whatever,  there  is  no  great  danger  of 
Gonfufion. 

All  quadrupedes,  the  number  of  which,  ac- 
cording to  Buffon,  amounts  to  but  two  hundred, 
may  be  claffed  in  the  following  manner. 

Firft,  thofe  of  the  Horfe  kind.  This  clafs 
contains  the  Horfe,  the  Afs,  and  the  Zebra.  Of 
thefe,  none  have  horns  j and  their  hoof  is  of  one 
folid  piece. 

. The  fecond  clafs  are  thofe  of  the  Cow  kind  ; 
comprehending  the  Urus,  the  Buffalo,  the  Bi- 
fon,  and  the  Bonaffas.  Thefe  have  cloven  hoofs, 
and  chew  the  cud. 

The  third  clafs  is  that  of  the  Sheep  kind ; 
with  cloven  hoofs,  and  chewing  the  cud  like  the 
former.  In  this  is  comprehended  the  Sheep,  the 
Goat,  the  Lama,  the  Vigogne,  the  Gazella,  the 
Guinea-deer,  and  all  of  a fimilar  form. 

The  fourth  clafs  is  that  of  the  Deer  kind, 
with  cloven  hoofs,  and  with  folid  horns,  tltat 
are  fhed  every  year.  This  clafs  contains  the 
Elk,  the  Rein-deer,  the  Stag,  the  Buck,  the 
' .Roe-buck,  and  the  Axis. 
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The  fifth  clafs  comprehends  all  thofe  of  the  ' 
Hog  kind,  the  Peccary,  and  the  Babyroueila. 

The  fixth  clafs  is  that  numerous  one  of  the 
Cat  kind.  This  comprehends  the  Cat,  the  Lion, 
the  Panther,  the  Leopard,  the  Jaguar,  the  Cou- 
gar, the  Jaguarette,  the  Lynx,  the  Ounce,  and 
the  Catamountain.  Thefe  ai'e  all  carnivorous, 
and  furnifhed  with  crooked  claws,  which  they 
can  fheath  and  unfheath,  at  pleafure. 

The  feventh,  clafs  is  that  of  the  Dog  kind, 
carnivorous,  and  furniftied  with  claws  like  the 
former,  but  which  they  cannot  fheath.  This 
clafs  comprehends  the  Dog,  the  Wolf,  the  Fox, 
the  Jackall,  the  Ifatis,  the  Hyena,  the  Civette, 
the  Gibet,  and  the  Genet. 

The  eighth  clafs  is  that  of  the  Weafil  kind, 
with  a long  fmall  body,  with  five  toes,  or  claws, 
on  each  foot } the  firft  of  them  feparated  from 
the  reft  like  a thumb.  This  comprehends  the 
Weafil,  the  Martin,  the  Pole-cat,  the  Ferrit, 
the  Mangouft,  the  Vanfire,  the  Ermin,  with  all 
the  varieties  of  the  American  Moufettes. 

The  ninth  clafs  is  that  of  the  Rabbit  kind, 
with  two  large  cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw.  This 
comprehends  the  Rabbit,  the  Hare,  the  Guinea- 
pig,  all  the  various  fpecies  of  the  Squirrel, 
the  Dormoufe,  the  Marmotte,  the  Rat,  the 
Moufe,  Agouti,  the  Paca,  the  Aperea,  and  the 
Tapeti. 
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The  tenth  clafs  is  that  of  the  Hedge-hog 
kind,'  with  claw  feet,  and  covered  with  prickles, 
comprehending  the  Hedge-hog  and  the  Porcu- 
pine, the  Couando,  and  the  Urfon. 

The  eleventh  clafs  is  that  of  the  Tortolfe 
kind,  covered  with  a {hell,  or  fcales.  This 
comprehends  the  Tortoife,  the  Pangolin,  and 
the  Phataguin. 

The  twelfth  Is  of  the  Otter,  or  amphibious 
kind,  comprehending  the  Otter,  the  Beaver,  tlie 
Defman,  the  Morfe,  and  the  Seal. 

The  thirteenth  clafs  is  that  of  the  Ape  and 
Monkey  kinds,  with  hands,  and  feet  refembling 
hands. 

The  fourteenth  clafs  is  that  of  winged  qua- 
drupedes,  or  the  Bat  kind,  containing  the  Bat, 
the  Flying  Squirrel,  and  fome  other  varieties. 

The  animals  which  feem  to  approach  no 
other  kind,  either  in  nature,  or  in  form,  but  to 
make  each  a diflindt  fpecies  in  itfelf,  are  the 
following : the  Elephant,'  the  Rhinoceros,  the 
Hippopotamos,  the  Camelopard,  the  Camel,  the 
Bear,  the  Badger,  the  Tapir,  the  Cabrai,  the 
Coati,  the  Antbear,  the  Tatou,  and  laflly  the 
Sloth. 

All  other  quadrupedes,  whofe  names  are  not 
fet  down,  will  be  found  among  fome  of  the 
above-mentioned  clafles,  and  referred  to  that 
which  they  mofl  refemble.  When,  therefore, 
we  are  at  a lofs  to  know  the  name  of  any  par- 
ticular 
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tlcular  aiiimal,  by  examining  which  of  the  known 
kinds  it  moft  refembles,  either  in  fliape,  or  in 
hoofs,  or  claws  ; and  then,  examining  the  par- 
ticular defcription,  we  fliall  be  able  to  difcover 
not  only  its  name,  but  its  hiflory.  I have  al- 
ready faid  that  all  methods  of  this  kind  are  merely 
arbitrary,  and  that  Nature  makes  no  exa6l  dif- 
tinftion  between  her  produdUons.  It  is  hard, 
for  inftance,  to  tell  whether  we  ought  to  refer 
the  Civet  to  the  dog,  or  the  cat  kind  ; but,  if  we 
know  the  exadl  hiltory  of  the  civet,  it  is  no 
great  matter  to  which  kind  we  fhall  judge  it  to 
bear  the  greateft  refemblance.  It  is  enough 
that  a diftribution  of  this  kind  excites  in  us  fome 
rude  out-lines  of  the  make,  or  fome  marked 
fimilitudes  in  the  nature  of  thefe  animals ; but, 
to  know  them  with  any  precifion,  no  fyftem,  or 
even  defcription  will  ferve,  fince  the  animal  it- 
felf,  or  a good  print  of  it,  mult  be  feen,  and  its 
hiftory  be  read  at  length,  before  it  can  be  faid 
to  be  known.  To  pretend  to  fay  that  we  have 
an  idea  of  a quadrupede,  becaufe  we  can  tell  the 
number,  or  the  make  of  its  teeth,  or  its  paps, 
is  as  abfurd  as  if  we  fhould  pretend  to  diftin- 
guiOi  men  by  the  buttons  on  their  deaths.  In- 
deed it  often  happens  tliat  the  quadrupede  itfelf 
can  be  but  feldom  feen ; that  many  of  the  more 
rare  kinds  do  not  come  into  Europe  above  once 
in  an  age,  and  fome  of  them  have  never  been  able 
to  bear  the  removal  j in  fuch  a cafe,  therefore, 
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there  is  no  other  fubftitute  but  a good  print  of 
the  animal  to  give  an  idea  of  its  figure ; for  no 
defcription  whatfoever  can  anfwer  this  purpofc 
fo  well,  as  I have  juft  obfervcd.  Mr.  Locke, 
with  his  ufual  good  fenfe,  has  obfervcd,  that  a 
drawing  of  the  animal,  taken  from  the  life,  is 
one  of  the  beft  methods  of  advancing  natural 
hiftory ; and  yet,  moft  of  our  modern  fyftematic 
writers  are  content  rather  with  defcribing,  De- 
fcriptions,  no  doubt,  will  go  fome  way  towards 
giving  an  idea  of  the  figure  of  an  animal ; but 
they  are  certainly  much  the  longeft  way  about, 
and,  as,  they  are  ufually  managed,  much  the 
moft  obfcure.  In  a drawing  we  can,  at  a fin- 
gle  gl^ce,  gather  more  inftrudlion  than  by  a 
day’s  painful  inveftigation  of  methodical  fyf- 
tems,  where  we  are  told  the  proportions  with 
great  exadfnefs,  and  yet  remain  ignorant  of  the 
totality.  In  facft,  this  method  of  defcribing  all 
things  is  a fault  that  has  infefled  many  of  our 
books,  that  treat  on  the  meaner  arts,  for  this  laft 
age.  They  attempt  to  teach  by  words  what  is 
only  to  be  learnt  by  pradtic^e  and  infpedtion. 
Moft  of  our  didfionaries,  and  bodies  of  arts  and 
fciences,  are  guilty  of  this  error.  Suppofe,  for 
inftance,  it  be  requilite  to  mention  the  manner 
of  making  fhoes,  it  is  plain  that  all  the-  verbal 
inftrudtions  in  the  world  will  never  give  an 
adequate  idea  of  this  humble  art,  or  teach  a man 
to  become  a fhoe-maker.  A day  or  two  in  a 
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flioe-maker’s  fhop  will  anfwer  the  end  better 
than  a whole  folio  of  inftruftion,  which  only 
ferves  to  opprefs  the  learner  with  the  weight  of 
its  pretended  importance.  We  have  lately  feen 
a laborious  vrork  carried  on  at  Paris,  witli  this 
only  intent  of  teaching  all  the  trades  by  defcrip- 
tion  ; however,  the  defign  at  flrft  blufli  feems  to 
be  ill  confideredj  and  it  is  probable  that  very 
few  advantages  will  be  derived  from  fo  labo- 
rious  an  undertaking.  With  regard  to  the  de- 
fcriptions  in  natural  hiftory,  thefe,  without  all 
queftion,  under  the  direiSlion  of  good  fenfe,  are 
necelTary  j but  ftill  they  Ihould  be  kept  within 
proper  bounds ; and,  where  a thing  may  be  much 
more  eafily  fhewn  than  defcribed,  the  exhibition 
fliould  ever  precede  the  account. 


CHAP.  XV 


Of  ^adrupedes  in  general^  compared  to  Man, 
PON  comparing  the  various  animals  of 


the  globe  with  each  other,  we  fhall  find 
that  Quadrupedes  demand  the  rank  immediately 
next  ourfelves  j andj  confequently,  come  firft  in 
confideration.  The  fimilitude  between  the 
flru£lure  of  their  bodies  and  ours,  thofe  inftin^fs 
which  they  enjoy  in  a fuperior  degree  to  the 
reft,  their  conftant  fervices,  or  their  unceafmg 
hoftjjities,  all  render  them  the  foremoft  obje£is 
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of  our  curiofity,  the  moft  interefting  parts  of 
animated  nature.  Thefe,  however,  althoughr 
now  fo  completely  fubdued,  very  probably,  in 
the  beginning,  were  nearer  upon  an  equality 
with  us,  and  difputed  the  pofTeffion  of  the  earth, 
Man,  while  yet  favage  himfelf,  was  but  ill  qua- 
lified to  civilize  the  foreft.  While  yet  naked,, 
unarmed,  and  without  fhelter,  every  wild  beaftr 
w^as  a formidable  rival ; and  the  defiruction  of 
fuch  was  the  firft  employment  of  heroes.  But, 
wben  he  began  to  multiply,  and  arts  to  accumu- 
late, he  foon  cleared  the  plains  of  the  moft 
noxious  of  thefe  his  rivals;  a part  was  taken 
under  his  proteftion  and  care,  while  the  reft 
found  a precarious  refuge  in  the  burning  defer t, 
or  the  howling  wildernefs. 

From  being  rivals,  quadrupedes  have  now 
become  the  afliftants  of  man;  upon  them  he 
devolves  the  moft  laborious  employments,  and 
finds  in  them  patient  and  humble  coadjutors, 
ready  to  obey,  and  content  with  the  fmalleft 
retribution.  It  was  not,  however,  without  long 
and  repeated  efforts  that  the  independent  fpirit 
of  thefe  animals  was  broken;  for  the  favage 
freedom,  in  wild  animals,  is  generally  found  to 
pafs  down  through  feveral  generations  before  it 
is  totally  fubdued,  Thofe  cats  and  dogs  that 
are  taken  from  a ftate  of  natural  wildnefs  in  the 
foreft,  ftill  tranfmit  their  fiercenefs  to  their 
young:  and,  however  concealed  in  general,  it 
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breaks  out  upon  feveral  occafions.  Thus  the 
afliduity  and  application  of  man  in  bringing  them 
up,  not  only  alters  their  difpofition,  but  their 
very  forms ; and  the  difference  between  animals 
in  a ftate  of  nature  and  domeffic  tamenefs  is  fo 
confiderable,  that  Mr.  BufFon  has  taken  this  as 
a principal  diffindfion  in  claffing  them. 

In  taking  a curfory  view  of  the  form  of  qua- 
drupedes,  we  may  eafily  perceive  that,  of  all  the 
ranks  of  animated  nature,  they  bear  the  neareft 
refemblance  to  man.  This  fimilitude  will  be 
found  more  ftriking,  when  eredting  themfelves 
on  their  hinder  feet,  they  are  taught  to  walk 
forward  in  an  upright  pofture.  We  then  fee 
that  all  their  extremities  in  a manner  correfpond 
with  ours,  and  prefent  us  with  a rude  imitation 
of  our  own.  In  fome  of  the  ape  kind  the  re- 
femblance is  fo  ftriking,  that  anatomifts  are 
puzzled  to  find  in  what  part  of  the  human  body 
man’s  fuperiority  confifts ; and  fcarce  any  but 
the  metaphyfician  can  draw  the  line  that  ulti- 
mately divides  them. 

But,  if  we  compare  their  internal  ftrudfure 
with  our  own,  the  likenefs  will  be  found  ftill  to 
encreafe,  and  we  fliall  perceive  many  advantages 
they  enjoy  in  common  with  us,  above  the  lower 
tribes  of  nature.  Like  us,  they  are  placed 
above  the  clafs  of  birds,  by  bringing  forth  their 
young  alive ; like  us,  they  are  placed  above  the 
clafs  of  fifties,  by  breathing  through  the  lungs ; 
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like  us,  they  are  placed  above  the  clafs  of  infects, 
by  having  red  blood  circulating  through  their 
veins  ; and  laftly,  like  us,  they  are  different  from 
almoft  all  the  other  claffes  of  animated  nature, 
being  either  v/holly  or  partly  covered  -with  hair. 
Thus  nearly  are  we  reprefented  in  point  of  con- 
formation to  the  clafs  of  animals  immediately 
below  us ; and  this  fhews  what  little  reafon  we 
have  to  be  proud  of  our  perfons  alone,  to  the 
perfection  of  which  quadrupedes  make  fuch  very 
near  approaches. 

The  fimilitude  of  quadrupedes  to  man  ob- 
tains alfo  in  the  fixednefs  of  their  nature,  and 
their  being  lefs  apt  to  be  changed  by  the  influ- 
ence of  climate  or  food  than  the  lower  ranks 
of  nature  *.  Birds  are  found  very  apt  to  alter 
both  in  colour  and  fize ; fifties,  likewife,  ftill 
more ; infects  may  be  quickly  brought  to  change 
and  adapt  themfelves  to  the  climate ; and,  if  we 
defcend  to  plants,  which  may  be  allowed  to  have 
a kind  of  living  exillence,  their  kinds  may  be 
furprifingly  and  readily  altered,  and  taught  to 
affume  new  forms.  The  figure  of  every  ani- 
mal may  be  confidered  as  a kind  of  drapery, 
which  it  may  be  made  to  put  on  or  ofT  by 
human  afliduity ; in  man  the  drapery  is  almoft 
invariable ; in  quadrupedes  it  admits  of  fome 
variation ; and  the  variety  may  be  made  greater 
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flill  as  we  defcend  to  the  inferior  clafles  of  ani- 
mal exirtence. 

Quadrupedes,  although  they  are  thus  ftrongly 
marked,  and  in  general  divided  from  the  va- 
rious kinds  around  them,  yet,  fome  of  them 
are  often  of  fo  equivocal  a nature,  that  it  is  hard 
to  tell  whether  they  ought  to  be  ranked  in  the 
quadrupede  clafs,  or  degraded  to  thofe  below 
them.  If,  for  inftance,  we  were  to  marfhal  the 
whole  groupe  of  animals  round  man,  placing 
the  moft  perfeft  next  him,  and  thofe  moft  equi- 
vocal near  the  claffes  they  moft  approach,  we 
Ihould  find  it  difficult,  after  the  principal  had 
taken  their  ftations  near  him,  where  to  place 
many  that  lie  at  the  out-fkirts  of  this  phalanx. 
The  bat  makes  a near  approach  to  the  aerial 
tribe,  and  might  by  fome  be  reckoned  among  the 
birds.  The  porcupine  has  not  lefs  pretenfions 
to  that  clafs,  being  covered  with  quills,  and 
/hewing  that  birds  aj-e  not  the  only  part  of  nature 
that  are  furnifhed  with  fuch  a defence.  The 
armadilla  might  be  referred  to  the  tribe  of  in- 
/e£ls,  or  fnails,  being,  like  them,  covered  with  a 
/he)l  j the  feal  and  the  morfe  might  be  ranked 
^rtiong  the  fifties,  like  them  being  furnifhed 
with  fins,  and  almoft  oonftantly  refiding  in  the 
fame  element.  AH  thefe,  the  farther  they  recede 
from  the  human  figure,  become  lefs  perfeft,  and 
may  be  confidered  as  the  loweft  kinds  of  that  clafs 
to  which,  we  have  referred  them. 

But, 
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But,  although  the  variety  in  quadrupedes  is 
thus  great,  they  all  feem  w^ell  adapted  to-  the 
ftations  in  which  they  are  placed.  There  is 
fcarce  one  of  them,  how  rudely  fliaped  foever, 
that  is  not  formed  to  enjoy  a ftate  of  happinefs 
fitted  to  its  nature.  All  its  deformities  are  only 
relative  to  us,  but  all  its  enjoyments  are  pecu- 
liarly its  own.  We  may  fuperficially  fuppofe 
the  Sloth,  that  takes  up  months  in  climbing  a 
fingle  tree,  or  the  Mole,  whofe  eyes  are  too 
fmall  for  diftindl  vifion,  are  wretched  and 
helplefs  creatures  ; but  it  is  probable  that  their 
life,  with  refpe6l  to  themfelves,  is  a life  of 
luxury ; the  moft  pleafing  food  is  eafily  obtain- 
ed and,  as  they  are  abridged  in  one  pleafure, 
it  may  be  doubled  in  thofe  which  remain.  Q^ia- 
drupedes,  and  all  the  lower  kinds  of  animals, 
have,  at  worft,^but  the  torments  of  immediate 
evil  to  encounter,  and  this  is  but  tranfient  and 
accidental  •,  man  has  two  fources  of  calamity, 
that  which  he  forefees,  as  well  as  that  which  he 
feels  5 -fo  that,  if  his  reward  were  to  fie  in  this 
life  alone,  then,  indeed,  would  he  be  of  all 
beings  the  moft  wretched. 

The  heads  of  quadrupedes,  though  differing 
from  each  other,  are  in  general  adapted  to  their 
way  of  living.  In  fome  it  is  fharp,  the  better  to 
fit  the  animal  for  turning  up  the  earth  in  which 
its  food  lies.  In  fome  it  is  long,  • in  order  to 
give  a greater  room  for  the  olfactory  nerves, 
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as  in  dogs,  who  are  to  hunt  and  find  out  their 
prey  by  the  fcent.  In  others  it  is  fliort  and 
thick^,  as  in  the  lion,  to  encreafe  the  ftrength 
of  the  jaw,  and  to  fit  it  tire  better  for  combat. 
Iir  quadrupedes,  that  feed  upon  grafs,  they  are 
enabled  to  hold  down  their  heads  to  the  ground, 
by  a ftrong  tendinous  ligament,  that  runs  from 
the  head  to  the  middle  of  the  back.  This  ferves 
to  raife  the  head,  although  it  has  been  held  to 
the  ground  for  feveral  hours,  without  any  la- 
bour, or  any  afliftance  from  the  mufcles  of  the 
neck. 

The  teeth  of  all  animals  are  entirely  fitted  to 
the  nature  of  their  food.  Thofe  of  fuch  as  live 
upon  flefti  differ  in  every  refpcdl  from  fuch  as 
live  upon  vegetables.  In  the  latter  they  feem 
entirely  made  for  gathering  and  bruiling  their 
fimple  food,  being  edged  before,  and  fitted  for 
cutting  ; but  broad  towards  the  back  of  the  jaw, 
and  fitted  for  pounding.  In  the  carnivorous 
kinds  they  are  fharp  before,  and  fitted  rather 
for  holding  than  dividing.  In  the  one  the 
teeth  ferve  as  grindftones,  in  the  other  as  wea- 
pons of  defence ; in  both,  however,  the  fur- 
face  of  thofe  teeth  which  ferve  for  grinding  arc 
unequal  ■,  the  cavities  and-  rifings  fitting  thofe 
of  the  oppofite  fo  as  to  tally  exadfly  when  the 
jaws  are  brought  together.  Thefe  inequalities 
better  ferve  for  comminuting  the  food;  but 
they  become  finooth  with  age ; and, ' for  this 
VoL.  II,  O reafonj 
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reafon,  old  animals  take  a longer  time  to  chew 
their  food  than  fuch  as  are  in  the  vigour  of 
life. 

Their  legs  are  not  better  fitted  than  their 
teeth  to  their  refpedtive  wants  or  enjoyments. 
!^n  fome  they  are  made  for  firength  only,  and 
to  fupport  a vaft  unweildy  frame,  without 
much  flexibility  or  beautiful  proportion.  Thus 
the  legs  of  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  and 
the  fea-horfe,  refemble  pillars ; were  they  made 
fmaller,  they  would  be  unfit  to  fupport  the 
body ; were  they  endowed  with  greater  flexibi- 
lity or  fwiftnefs,  that  would  be  needlefs,  as 
they  do  not  purfue  other  animals  for  food ; 
and,  confeious  of  their  own  fuperior  ftrength, 
there  are  none  that  they  deign  to  avoid. 
Deers,  hares,  and  other  creatures,  that  are  to 
find  fafety  only  in  flight,  have  their  legs  made 
entirely  for  fpeed  j they  are  flender  and  nervous. 
Were  it  not  for  this  advantage,  every  carnivo- 
rous animal  would  foon  make  them  a prey, 
and  their  races  would  be  entirely  extinguilhed. 
But  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  nature,  the  means 
of  fafety  are  rather  fuperior  to  thofe  of  offence ; 
and  the  purfuing  animal  mull:  owe  fuccefs  only 
to  patience,  perfeverance,  and  induftry.  The 
feet  of  fome,  that  live  upon  fifh  alone,  are  made 
for  fwimming.  ITe  toes  of  thefe  animals  are 
joined  together  with  membranes,  being  web- 
footed, like  a goofe  or  a duck,  by  which  they 
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fwlm  with  great  rapidity.  Thofe  animals  that 
lead  a life  of  hoftility,  and  live  upon  others, 
have  their  feet  armed  with  fharp  claws,  which 
fome  can  (heath  and  unlheath  at  will.  Thofe, 
on  the  contrary,  who  lead  peaceful  lives, 
have  generally  hoofs,  which  ferve  fome  as 
weapons  of  defence ; and  which  in  all  are  bet- 
ter fitted  for  traverfing  extenfive  trails  of  rug- 
ged country,  than  the  claw  foot  of  their  pur- 
fuers. 

The  ftomach  is  generally  proportioned  to 
the  quality  of  the  animal’s  food,  or  the  eafe 
with  which  it  is  obtained.  In  thofe  that  live 
upon  flefh  and  fuch  nourifhing  fubftances,  it  is 
fmall  and  glandular,  affording  fuch  juices  as 
are  beft  adapted  to  digeft  its  contents ; their 
inteftines  alfo,  are  (liort  and  without  fatnefs. 
On  the  contrary,  fuch  animals  as  feed  entirely 
upon  vegetables,  have  the  ftomach  very  large ; 
and  thofe  who  chew  the  cud,  have  no  lefs  than 
four  ftomachs,  all  which  ferve  as  fo  many  la- 
boratories, to  prepare  and  turn  their  coarfe 
food  into  proper  nourifhment.  In  Africa, 
where  the  plants  afford  greater  nourifhment 
than  in  our  temperate  climates,  feveral  ani- 
mals, that  with  us  have  four  ftomachs,  have 
there  but  two*.  However,  in  all  animals 
the  fize  of  the  inteftines  are  proportioned  to 
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the  nature  of  the  food  j where  that  is  furnifli- 
ed  in  large  quantities,  the  ftomach  dilates  to 
anfwer  the  encreafe.  In  domeftic  animals, 
that  are  plentifully  fupplied,  it  is  large ; in  the 
wild  animals,  that  live  precarioufly,  it  is  much 
more  contracted,  and  the  inteftines  are  much 
fliorter. 

In  this  manner,  all  animals  are  fitted  by  na- 
ture to  fill  up  fome  peculiar  ftation.  7'he 
greateft  animals  are  made  for  an  inoffenfive 
life,  to  range  the  plains  and  the  foreft  without 
injuring  others ; to  live  upon  the  produ(Slions 
of  the  earth,  the  grafs  of  the  field,  or  the  ten-!’ 
.tier  branches  of  trees.  Thefe,  fecure  in  their 
own  llrength,  neither  fly  from  any  other  qua- 
drupedes,  nor  yet  attack  them  : Nature,  to  the 
greateft  ftrength  has  added  the  moft  gentle 
and  harmlefs  difpofitions ; without  this,  thofe 
enormous  creatures  would  be  more  than  a 
match  for  all  the.  reft  of  the  creation  ; for  what 
devaftation  might  not  enfue  were  the  elephant, 
or  the  rhinoceros,  or  the  buffalo,  as  fierce  and 
as  mifehievous  as  the  tiger  or  the  rat  ? In  order 
to  oppofe  thefe  larger  animals,  and  in  fome 
meafure  to  prevent  their  exuberance,  there  is 
a fpecies  of  the  carnivorous  kind,  of  inferior 
Itrength  indeed,  but  of  greater  acftiNnty  and 
cumring.  The  lion  and  the  tiger  generally 
watch  for  the  larger  kinds  of  prey,  attack 
them  at  fome  difadvantage,  and  commonly 
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Jump  upon  them  by  furprize.  None  of  the 
carnivorous  kinds,  except  the  dog  alone,  will 
make  a voluntary  attack,  but  with  the  odds 
on  their  fide.  They  are  all  cowards  by  na- 
ture, and  ufually  catch  their  prey  by  a bound 
from  fome  lurking  place,  feldom  attempting  to 
invade  them  openly ; for  the  larger  beqfts 
are  too  powerful  for  them,  and  the  fmaller 
too  fwift. 

A lion  does  not  willingly  attack  an  horfe; 
and  then  only  when  compelled  by  the  keeneft 
hunger.  The  combats  between  a lion  and 
a horfe  are  frequent  enough  in  Italy;  where 
they  are  both  inclofed  in  a kind  of  amphi- 
theatre, fitted  for  that  purpofe.  The  lion  al- 
ways approaches  wheeling  about,  while  the 
horfe  prefents  his  hinder  parts  to  the  enemy. 
The  lion  in  this  manner  goes-  round  and 
round,  ftill  narrowing  his  circle,  till  he  comes 
to  the  proper  diftance  to  make  his  fpring; 
juft  at  the  time  the  lion  fprings,  the  horfe 
lafhes  with  both  legs  from  behind,  and,  in 
general,  the  odds  are  in  his  favour;  it  more 
often  happening  that  the  lion  is  ftunned,  and 
ftruck  motionlefs  by  the  blow,  than  that  he 
effects  his  jump  between  the  horfe’s  fhoulders. 
If  the  lion  is  ftunned,  and  left  fprawling,  the 
horfe  efcapes  without  attempting  to  improve 
his  viiftory ; but  if  the  lion  fucceeds,  he  fticks 
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to  his  prey,  and  tears  the  horfe  in  pieces  in  a very 
fhort  time. 

But  it  is  not  among  the  larger  animals  of  the 
forcft  alone,  that  thefe  hoftilities  are  carried  on  j 
there  is  a minuter,  and  ftill  more  treacherous 
contcft  between  the  lower  rank  of  quadrupedes. 
d"he  panther  hunts  for  the  fheep  and  the  goat ; 
the  catamountain  for  the  hare  or  the  rabbit ; 
and  the  wild  cat  for  the  fquirrel  or  the  moufe. 
In  proportion  as  each  carnivorous  anunal  wants 
ftrength,  it  ufes  all  the  alliftance  of  patience, 
afliduity,  and  cunning.  However,  the  arts  of 
thefe  to  purfue,  are  not  fo  great  as  the  tricks  of 
their  prey  to  efcape  ; fo  that  the  power  of  def- 
trudlion  in  one  clafs,  is  inferior  to  the  power 
of  fafety  in  the  other.  Were  this  otherwife, 
the  foreft  would  foon  be  difpeopled  of  the 
feebler  races  of  animals;  and  beafts  of  prey 
thcmfelves  would  want,  at  one  time,  that 
fubfiftence  which  they  laviflily  deftroyed  at 
another. 

Few  wild  animals  feek  their  prey  in  the  day- 
time ; they  are  then  generally  deterred  by  their 
fears  of  man  in  the  inhabited  countries,  and  by 
the  exceflive  heat  of  the  fun  in  thofe  extenfive 
forefts  that  lie  towards  the  fouth,  and  in  which 
they  reign  the  undifputed  tyrants.  As  foon  as 
the  morning,  therefore,  appears,  the  carnivo- 
rous animals  retire  to  their  dens ; and  the  ele- 
jphant,  the  horfe,  the  deer,  and  all  the  hare 
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kinds,  thofe  inoffenfive  tenants  of  the  plain, 
make  their  appearance.  But  again,  at  night- 
fall, the  ftate  of  hoftility  begins : the  whole 
forell  then  echoes  to  a variety  of  different 
bowlings.  Nothing-  can  be  more  terrible  titan 
an  African  landfcape  at  the  clofe  of  evening : 
the  deep-toned  roarings  of  the  lion ; the  fhriller 
yellings  of  the  tiger;  the  jackal],  purfuing  by 
the  fcent,  and  barking  like  a dog ; the  hyaena, 
with  a note  peculiarly  folitary  and  dreadful ; but 
above  all,  the  hilling  of  the  various  kinds  of  fer- 
pents,  that  then  begin  their  call,  and,  as  I am 
allured,  make  a much  louder  fymphony  than  the 
birds  in  our  groves  in  a morning. 

Bealls  of  prey  feldom  devour  each  other ; nor 
can  any  thing  but  the  greatefl.  degree  of  hunger 
induce  them  to  it.  What  they  chiefly  fcek  after, 
is  the  deer,  or  the  goat;  thofe  harmlefs  crear- 
tures,  tliat  feem  made  to  embellilh  nature. 
Thefe  are  either  purfued  or  furprifed,  and.  afford 
the  moft  agreeable  repaft  to  their  deflroyers. 
The  moft  ufual  method  with  even  the  fierceft 
animals,  is  to  hide  and  crouch  near  fotne  path 
frequented  by  their  prey;  or  foine  water,  where 
cattle  come  to  drink;  and  feize  them  at  onc.e 
with  a bound.  The  lion  and  the  tiger  leap 
twenty  feet  at  a fpring;  and  this,  rather  than 
their  fwiftnefs  or  ftrength,  is  what  , they  have 
moft  to  depend  upon  for  a fupply.  There  is 
fc^rce  one  of  the  deer  or  hare  kind,  that  is 
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not  very  eafily  capable  of  efcaping  them  by 
its  fwiftnefsj  fo  that  whenever  any  of  thefe 
fall  a prey,  it  muft  be  owing  to  their  own  in- 
attention. 

But  there  is  another  clafs  of  the  carnivorous 
Jcind,  that  hunt  by  the  fcent,  and  which  it  is 
inuch  more  difficult  to  efcape.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  all  animals  of  this  kind  purfue  in  a pack ; 
and  encourage  each  other  by  their  mutual  cries. 
'Hie  jackall,  the  fyagufli,  the  w'olf,  and  the 
dog,  are  of  this  kind  ; they  purfue  with  patience 
rather  than  fwiftnefs ; their  prey  flies  at  firft, 
and  leaves  them  for  miles  behind ; but  they 
keep  on  with  a conftant  Heady  pace,  and  excite 
each  other  by  a general  fpirit  of  induftry  and 
emulation,  till  at  laft  they  fhare  the  common 
plunder;  though  it  too  often  happens,  that  the 
larger  beafts  of  prey,  when  tliey  hear  a cry  of 
this  kind  begun,  purfue  the  pack,  and  w'hen 
they  have  hunted  down  the  animal,  come  in 
and  monopolize  the  fpoil.  This  has  given  rife 
to  the  report  of  the  jackall’s  being  the  lion’s 
provider;  when  the  reality  is,  that  the  jackall 
hunts  for  itfelf,  and  the  lion  is  an  unwelcome 
intruder  upon  the  fruit  of  his  toil. 

Never thelefs,  with  all  the  powers  which  car- 
nivorous animals  are  poflefl’ed  of,  they  generally 
lead  a life  of  famine  and  fatigue.  Their  prey 
has  fuch  a variety  of  methods  for  efcaping,  that 
tliey  foinetimes  continue  without  food  for  a fort- 
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night  together:  but  nature  has  endowed  them 
with  a degree  of  patience,  equal  to  the  feverity 
of  their  ftate ; fo  that  as  their  fubliftence  is  pre- 
carious, their  appetites  are  complying.  They 
ufually  feize  their  prey  with  a roar,  either  of 
feeming  delight,  or  perhaps  to  terrify  it  from 
refiftance.  They  frequently  devour  it,  bones 
and  all,  in  the  mofl:  ravenous  manner  j and  then 
retire  to  their  dens,  continuing  inactive  till  the 
calls  of  hunger  again  excite  their  courage  and 
induftry.  But  as  all  their  methods  of  purfuit 
are  counteradfed  by  the  arts  of  evafion,  they 
often  continue  to  range  without  fuccefs,  fup- 
porting  a ftate  of  famine  for  feveral  days,  nay, 
fometimes,  weeks  together.  Of  their  prey,  fome 
find  protedfion  in  holes,  in  which  nature  has 
^diredled  them  to  bury  themfelves;  fome  find 
fafety  by  fwiftnefs  5 and  fuch  as  are  poflefled  of  , 
neither  of  thefe  advantages,  generally  herd  toge- 
ther, and  endeavour  to  repel  invafion  by  united 
force.  The  very  fheep,  which  to  us  feem  fo 
defencelefs,  are  by  no  means  fo  in  a ftate  of  na- 
ture ; they  are  furnifhed  with  arms  of  defence, 
and  a very  great  degree  of  fwiftnefs ; but  they 
are  ftill  further  aflifted  by  tlteir  fpirit  of  mutual 
defence : the  females  fall  into  the  center  j and 
the  males,  forming  a ring  round  them,  oppofe 
their  horns  to  the  aflailants.  Some  animals,  that 
feed  upon  fruits  which  are  to  be  found  only  at 
one  time  of  the  year,  fill  their  holes  with  feveral 
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forts  of  plants,  which  enable  them  to  lie  con-* 
cealed  during  the  hard  frofts  of  the  wnter,  con- 
tented with  their  prifon,  fmce  it  affords  them 
plenty  and  protedlion.  Thefe  holes  are  dug 
with  fo  much  art,  that  there  feems  the  defign  of 
an  archited;  in  the  formation.  There  are  ufually 
two  apertures,  by  one  of  which  the  little  inha- 
bitant can  always  efcape,  when  the  enemy  is  in 
poffellion  of  the  other.  Many  creatures  are 
equally  careful  of  avoiding  their  enemies,  by 
placing  a centinel,  to  warn  them  of  the  approach- 
of  danger.  Thefe  generally  perform  this  duty 
by  turns  j and  they  know  how  to  punifh  fuch  as 
have  negle£led  their  poft,  or  have  been  unmind- 
ful of  the  common  fafety.  Such  are  a part  of 
the  efforts  that  the  weaker  races  of  quadrupedes 
exert,  to  avoid  their  invaders  j and,,  in  general, 
they  are  attended  with  fuccefs.  The  arts  of 
inftindl  are  moft  commonly  found  an  overmatch 
for  the  invafions  of  inftindl.  Man  is  the  only 
creature  againft  w'hom  all  their  little  tricks 
cannot  prevail.  Wherever  he  has  fpread  his 
dominion,  fcarce  any  flight  can  fave,  or  any  re- 
treat harbour ; wherever  he  comes,  terror  feems 
to  follow,  and  all  fociety  ceafes  among  the  in- 
ferior tenants  of  the  plain ; their  union  againft 
him  can  yield  them  no  protedlion,  and  their 
cunning  is  but  weaknefs.  In  their  fellow-brutes, 
they  have  an  enemy  whom  they  can  oppofe  with 
an  equality  of  advantage  j they  can  oppofe  fraud 
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or  fwiftnefs  to  force  j or  numbers  to  Invafion : 
but  what  can  be  done  againft  fuch  an  enemy  as 
man,  who  finds  them  out  though  unfeen,  and 
though  remote  deftroys  them  ? Wherever  he 
comes,  all  the  conteft  among  the  meaner  ranks 
feems  to  be  at  an  end,  or  is  carried  on  only  by  fur- 
prize.  Such  as  he  has  thought  proper  to  proteft, 
have  calinly  fubmitted  to  his  protection ; fuch  as 
he  has  found  it  convenient  to  deftroy,  carry  on 
an  unequal  war,  and  their  numbers  are  every 
day  decreafing. 

The  wild  animal  is  fubjeCt  to  few  alterations  j 
and,  in  a ftate  of  favage  nature,  continues  for 
ages  the  fame,  in  fize,  fhape,  and  colour.  But 
it  is  otherwife  when  fubdued,  and  taken  under 
the  protection  of  man;  its  external  fonn,  and 
even  its  internal  ftruCture,  are  altered  by  human 
alliduity : and  this  is  one  of  the  firft  and  greateft 
caufes  of  the  variety  that  we  fee  among  the 
feveral  quadrupedes  of, the  fame  fpecies.  Man 
appears  to  have  changed  the  • very  nature  of 
domeftic  animals,  by  cultivation  and  care.  A 
domeftic  animal  is  a flave  that  feems  to  have 
few  other  defires  but  fuch  as  man  is  willing  to 
allow  it.  Humble,  patient,  refigned,  and  atten- 
tive, it  fills  up  the  duties  of  its  ftation ; ready  for 
labour,  and  content  witli  fubfiftence. 

Almoft  all  domeftic  animals  feem  to  bear  the 
marks  of  fervitude  ftrong  upon  them.  All  the 
varieties  in  their  colour,  all  the  finenefs  and 
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length  of  their  hair,  together  with  the  depend- 
ing length  of  their  ears,  feem  to  have  arifen 
from  a long  continuance  of  domellic  flavery. 
What  an  immenfe  variety  is  there  to  be  found 
in  the  ordinary  race  of  dogs  and  horfes  ! the 
principal  differences  of  which  has  been  effedled 
by  the  induftry  of  rnan,  fo  adapting  the  food, 
the  treatment,  the  labour,  and  the  climate,  that 
nature  feems  almoft  to  h'<!ve  forgotten  her  ori- 
ginal defign}  and  the  tame  animal  no  longer 
bears  any  refemblance  to  its  anceftors  in  the 
woods  around  him. 

In  this  manner,  nature  is  under  a kind  of 
conftraint,  in  thofe  animals  we  have  taught  to 
live  in  a Hate  of  fervitude  near  us.  The  favage 
animals  preferve  the'  marks  of  their  firft  for- 
mation ; their  colours  are  generally  the  fame ; a 
rough  dufky  brown,  or  a tawny,  feem  almoft 
their  only  varieties.  But  it  is  otherwife  in  the 
tame  j their  colours  are  various,  and  their  forms 
different  from  each  other.  The  nature  of  the 
climate,  indeed,  operates  upon  all;  but  more 
particularly  on  thefe.  That  nourifhment  which 
is  prepared  by  the  hand  of  man,  not  adapted  to 
their  appetites,  but  to  fuit  his  own  convenience, 
that  climate  the  rigours  of  which  he  can  foften, 
and  that  employment  to  which  they^re  fome- 
times  affigned,  produce  a number  of  diftineftions 
that  are  not  to  be  found  among  the  favage  ani- 
mals. Thefe  at  firft  were  accidental,  but  in  time 
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became  hereditary ; and  a new  race  of  artificial 
monfters  are  propagated,  rather  to  anfwer  the 
purpofes  of  human  pleafure,  than  their  own  con- 
venience. In  fliort,  their  very  appetites  may  be 
changed;  and  thofe  that  feed  only  upon  grafs, 
may  be  rendered  carnivorous.  I have  feen  a 
fheep  that  would  eat  flefh,  and  an  horfe  that  was 
fond  of  oyfters. 

But  not  their  appetites,  or  their  figure  alone, 
but  their  very  difpofitions,  and  their  natural 
fagacity,  are  altered  by  the  vicinity  of  man.  In 
thofe  countries  where  men  have  feldom  intruded, 
fome  animals  have  been  found,  eftablifhed  in  a 
kind  of  civil  ftate  of  fociety.  Remote  from  the 
tyranny  of  man,  they  feem  to  have  a fpirit  of 
mutual  benevolence,  and  mutual  friendfliip.  The 
beavers,  in  thefe  diftant  folitudes,  are  known  to 
build  like  architefts,  and  rule  like  citizens.  'I'he 
habitations  that  thefe  have  been  feen  to  eredi, 
exceed  the  houfes  of  the  human  inhabitants  of 
the  fame  country,  both  in  neatnefs  and  con- 
venience. But  as  foon  as  man  intrudes  upon 
their  fociety,  they  feem  imprell'ed  with  the  ter- 
rors of  their  inferior  fituation,  their  fpirit  of 
fociety  ceafes,  the  bond  is  difl'olved,  and  every 
animal  looks  for  fafety  in  folitude,  and  there 
tries  all  its  little  induftry  to  fliift  only  for, 
itfelf. 

Next  to  human  influence,  the  climate  feems 
to  have  the  ftrongeft  efFe<Ss  both  upon  the  na- 
ture 
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ture  and  the  form  of  quadrupedes.  As  in  man, 
we  haYe  feen  fome  alterations,  produced  by  the 
variety  of  his  fituation ; fo  in  the  lower  ranks, 
that  are  more  fubjeft  to  variation,  the  influence 
of  climate  is  more  readily  perceived.  As  thefe 
are  more  nearly  attached  to  the  earth,  and  in  a 
manner  connedled  to  the  foil ; as  they  have 
none  of  the  arts  of  fhielding  olF  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather,  or  foftening  the  rigours  of  the 
fun,  they  are  confequently  more  changed  by  its 
variations.  In  general,  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  the  colder  the  country,  the  larger  and  the 
warmer  is  the  fur  of  each  animal  j it  being 
wifely  provided  by  nature,  that  the  inhabitant 
fhould.be  adapted  to  the  rigours  of  its  fituation. 
Thus  the  fox  and  wolf,  which  in  temperate 
climates  have  but  fhort  hair,  have  a fine  long  fur 
in  the  frozen  regions  near  the  pole.  On  the 
contrary,  thofe  dogs  which  with  us  have  long 
hair,  when  carried  to  Guinea,  or  Angola,  in  a 
fhort  time  call:  their  thick  covering,  and  alTume 
a lighter  drefs,  and  one  more  adapted  to  the 
warmth  of  the  country.  The  beaver,  and  the 
ermine,  which  are  found  in  the  greateft  plenty 
in  the  cold  regions,  are  remarkable  for  the 
warmth  and  delicacy  of  their  furs;  while  the 
elephant,  and  the  rhinoceros,  that  are  natives  of 
the  line,  have  fcarce  any  hair.  Not  but  that 
human  induftry  can,  in  fome  meafure,  co-ope- 
rate with,  or  reprefs  the  efFedls  of  climate  in 
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this  particular.  It  is  well  known  what  altera- 
tions are  produced  by  proper  care,  in  the  fheep’s 
fleece,  in  different  parts  of  our  own  country  j 
and  the  fame  induff  ry  is  purfued  with  a like  fuc- 
cefs  in  Syria,  where  many  of  their  animals  are 
cloathed  with  a long  and  beautiful  hair,  which 
they  take  care  to  improve,  as  they  work  k into 
that  ff  uft'  called  camblet,  fo  well  known  in  diffe- 
rent parts  of  Europe* 

The  difpofition  of  the  animal  feems  alfo  not 
lefs  marked  by  the  climate  than  the  figure. 
The  fame  caufes  that  feem  to  have  rendered  the 
human  inhabitants  of  the  rigorous  climates  fa- 
vage  and  ignorant,  have  alfo  operated  upon  their 
animals.  Both  at  the  line  and  the  pole,  the  wild 
quadrupedes  are  fierce  and  untameable.  In 
thefe  latitudes,  their  favage  difpofitions  having 
not  been  quelled  by  any  efforts  from  man,  and 
being  ffill  farther  ftimulated  by  the  feverity  of 
the  weather,  they  continue  fierce  and  untraiffa- 
ble.  Moft  of  the  attempts  which  have  hitherto 
been  made  to  tame  the  wild  beafts  brought 
home  from  the  pole  or  the  equator,  have  proved 
ineffedlual.  They  are  gentle  and  harmlefs 
enough  while  young  J but  as  they  grow  up,  they 
acquire  their  natural  ferocity,  and  fnap  at  the 
hand  that  feeds  them.  It  may  indeed,  in  general, 
be  afferted  that  in  all  countries  where  the  men 
are  moft  barbarous,  the  beafts  are  moft  fierce 
and  cruel  i and  this  is  but  a natural  confequence 
* of 
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of  the  ftruggle  between  man  and  the  more  fav^age 
animals  of  the  foreft  j for  in  proportion  as  he  is 
weak  and  timid,  they  muft  be  bold  and  intrufive ; 
In  proportion  as  his  dominion  is  but  feebly  fup- 
ported,  their  rapacity  muft  be  more  obnoxious. 
In  the  extenfive  countries,  therefore,  lying 
round  the  pole,  or  beneath  the  line,  the  quadru- 
pedes  are  fierce  and  formidable.  ^Africa  has  ever 
been  remarked  for  the  brutality  of  its  men,  and 
the  fiercenefs  of  its  animals : its  lions  and  its 
leopards  are  not  lefs  terrible  than  its  crocodiles 
and  its  ferpents  j their  difpofitions  feem  entirely 
marked  with  the  rigours  of  the  climate ; and 
being  bred  in  an  extreme  of  heat,  they  ftiew  a 
peculiar  ferocity,  that  neither  the  force  of  man 
can  conquer,  nor  his  arts  allay.  However,  it 
is  happy  for  the  wretched  inhabitants  of  thofe 
climates,  that  its  moft  formidable  animals  are 
all  folitary  ones  j that  they  have  not  learnt  the 
art  of  uniting,  to  opprefs  mankind ; but  each 
depending  on  its  own  ftrength,  invades  without 
any  alfiftant. 

The  food  alfo  is  another  caufe  in  the  variety, 
which  we  find  among  quadrupedes  of  the  fame 
kind.  Thus  the  beafts  which  feed  in  the  valley 
are  generally  larger  than  thofe  which  glean  a 
fcanty  fubfiftence  on  the  mountain.  Such  as 
live  in  the  warm  climates,  where  the  plants  are 
much  larger  and  more  fucculent  than  with  us, 
are  equally  remarkable  for  their  bulk.  The  ox 
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fed  in  the  plains  of  Indoftan,  is  very  nluch 
larger  than  that  which  is  more  hardily  main- 
tained on  the  fide  of  the  Alps.  T'he  deferts  of 
Africa,  where  the  plants  are  extremely  nourilh- 
ing,  produce  the  largeft  and  fierceft  animals  ; 
and  perhaps,  for  a contrary  reafon,  America  is 
found  not  to  produce  fuch  large  animals  as  are 
feen  in  the  ancient  continent.  But,  whatever 
be  the  reafon,  the  fail  is  certain,  that  while 
America  exceeds  us  in  the  fize  of  its  reptiles 
of  all  kinds,  it  is  far  inferior  in  its  quadrupede 
produilions.  Thus,  for  infirance,  the  largeft 
animal  of  that  country  is  the  tapir,  which  can 
by  no  means  be  compared  to  the  elephant  of 
Africa.  Its  beafts  of  prey  alfo,  are  diverted  of 
that  ftrength  and  courage  which  is  fo  dangerous 
in  this  part  of  the  world.  The  American  lion, 
tiger,  and  leopard,  if  fuch  diminutive  creatures 
deferve  thefe  names,  are  neither  fo  fierce  nor  fo 
valiant  as  thofe  of  Africa  and  Afia.  The  tiger 
of  Bengal  has  been  feen  to  meafure  twelve  feet 
in  length,  without  including  the  tailj  whereas 
the  American  tiger  feldom  exceeds  three.  This 
difference  obtains  ftill  more  in  the  other  animals 
of  that  country,  fo  that  fome  have  been  of  opi- 
nion * that  all  quadrupcdes  in  Southern  Ame- 
rica are  of  a different  fpecies  from  thofe  moft 
refembling  them  in  the  old  worlds  and  that 
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there  are  none  which  are  common  to  both  but 
fuch  as  have  entered  America  by  the  north; 
and  which,  being  able  to  bear  the  rigours  of  die 
frozen  pole,  have  travelled  from  the  ancient 
continent,  by  that  palfage,  into  the  new.  Thus 
the  bear,  the  wolf,  the  elk,  the  flag,  the  fox,  and 
the  beaver  are  known  to  the  inhabitants  as  well 
of  North  America  as  of  Rullia;  while  moft  of 
the  various  kinds  to  the  fouthward,  in  both  con- 
tinents, bear  no  refemblance  to  each  other. 
Upon  the  whole,  fuch  as  peculiai'ly  belong  to 
the  new  continent  are  without  any  marks  of  the 
quadrupede  perfeftion.  They  are  almolf  wholly 
deftitute  of  the  power  of  defence ; diey  have 
neither  formidable  teeth,  horns,  or  tail;  their 
figure  is  aukward,  and  their  limbs  ill  propor- 
tioned. Some  among  them,  fuch  as  the  ant- 
bear,  and  the  floth,  appear  fo  miferably  formed 
.as  fcarce  to  have  the  power  of  moving  and  eat- 
ing. They,  feemingly,  drag  out  a miferable 
and  languid  exiftence  in  the  moff  defert  folitude ; 
and  would  quickly  have  been  dellroyed  in  a 
country  where  there  were  inhabitants,  or  power- 
ful beads  to  oppofe  them. 

But,  if  the  quadrupedes  of  the  new  continent 
be  lefs,  they  are  found  in  much  greater  abun- 
dance ; for  it  is  a rule  that  obtains  through  na- 
ture, that  the  fmallefl:  animals  multiply  the  faded. 
The  goat,  imported  from  Europe  to  South 
America,  foon  begins  to  degenerate ; but  as  it 
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grows  lefs  it  becomes  more  prolific ; and,  inftead 
of  one  kid  a time,  or  two  at  the  moft,  it  gene- 
rally produces  five,  and  fometimes  more.  What 
there  is  in  the  food,  or  the  climate,  tlrat  produces 
this  change,  we  have  not  been  able  to  learn  j 
we  might  be  apt  to  afcribe  it  to  the  heat,  but 
that  on  the  African  coaft,  where  it  is  ftill  hot- 
ter, this  rule  does  not  obtain;  for  the  goat, 
inftead  of  degenerating  there,  feems  rather  to 
improve. 

However,  the  rule  is  general  among  all  qua- 
drupedes,  that  thofe  v/hich  are  large  and  for- 
midable produce  but  few  at  a time ; while  fuch 
as  are  mean  and  contemptible  are  extremely 
prolific.  The  lion,  or  tiger,  have  feldom  above 
two  cubs  at  a litter ; w'hile  the  cat,  that  is  of  a 
fimilar  natur^  is  ufually  feen  to  have  five  or  fix. 
In  this  manner,  the  lower  tribes  become  ex- 
tremely numerous and,  but  for  this  furprifmg 
fecundity,  from  their  natural  wcaknefs,  they 
woqld  quickly  be  extirpated.  The  breed  of 
mice,  for  inftance,  would  have  long  fince  been 
blotted  from  the  earth,  were  the  moufe  as  flow 
in  produdfion  as  the  elephant.  But  it  has  bceri 
wifely  provided  that  fuch  animals  as  can  make 
but  little  refinance,  fhould  at  leaft  have  a means 
of  repairing  the  deftrudtion,  which  they  muft 
often  fuft'er,  by  their  quick  reprodudtion ; that 
they  fiiould  encreafe  even  among  enemies,  and 
multiply  under  the  hand  of  tlie  deftroyer.  On. 
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the  other  hand,  it  has  as  wifely  been  ordered  by 
Providence,  that  the  larger  kinds  fhould  produce 
but  flowly ; btherwife,  as  they  require  propor- 
tional fupplies  from  nature,  they  would  quickly 
confume  their  own  ftore  ; and,  of  confequence, 
many  of  them  would  foon  perifh  through  want ; 
fo  that  life  would  thus  be  given  without  the  ne- 
ceflary  means  of  fubfiftence.  In  a word.  Pro- 
vidence has  moft  wifsly  ballanced  the  ftrength 
of  the  great  againft  the  weaknefs  of  the  little. 
Since  it  was  neceflary  that  fome  fhould  be  great 
and  others  mean,  fince  it  was  expedient  that 
fome  fliould  live  upon  others,  it  has  aflifted  the 
weaknefs  of  one  by  granting  it  fruitfulnefs  j and 
diminifhed  the  number  of  the  other  by  infe* 
cundity. 

In  confequence  of  this  provifion,  the  larger 
creatures,  which  bring  forth  few  at  a time,  fel- 
dom  begin  to  generate  till  they  have  nearly  ac- 
quired their  full  growthl  Oil  tlie  contrary, 
thofe  which  bring  many,  reproduce  before  they 
have  arrived  at  half  their  natural  fize.  Thus 
the  horfe  and  the  bull  are  nearly  at  their  beft 
before  they  begin  to  breed;  the  hog  and  the 
rabbit  fcarce  leave  the  teat  before  they  betome 
parents  in  turn.  Almoft  all  animals  likewife 
continue  - the  time  of  their  pregnancy  in  pro- 
portion to  their  fize.  .The  mare  continues 
eleven  months  with  foal,  the  cow  nine,  the  wolf 
five,  and  the  bitch  nine  weeks.  In  all,  the  in- 
termediate 
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termedlate  litters  are  the  moft  fruitful ; the  firft: 
and  the  lafl:  generally  producing  the  feweft  in 
number,  and  the  worft  of  the  kind.  '' 

Whatever  be  the  natural  difpofition  of  ani- 
mals at  other  times,  they  all  acquire  new  cou- 
rage when  they  confider  themfelves  as  defend- 
ing tlieir  young.  No  terrors  can  then  drive 
them  from  the  poll:  of  duty  j the  mildeft  begin 
to  exert  their  little  force,  and  refift  the  moft 
formidable  enemy.  Where  refiftance  is  hope- 
lefs,  they  then  incur  every  danger,  in  order  to 
refcue  their  young  by  flight,  and  retard  their 
own  expedition  by  providing  for  their  little  ones. 
When  the  female  opofl'um,  an  animal  of  Ame- 
rica, is  purfued,  fhe  inftantly  takes  her  young 
into  a falfe  belly,  with  which  nature  has  fupplied 
her,  and  carries  them  off,  or  dies  in  the  endea- 
vour. I have  been  lately  allured  of  a fhe-fox 
which,  w'hen  hunted,  took  her  cub  in  her  mouth, 
and  run  for  feveral  miles' without  quitting  it, 
until  at  laft  flie  was  forced  to  leave  it  behind, 
upon  the  approach  of  a maftiff,  as  flie  ran 
through  a farmer’s  yard.  But,  if  at  this  period 
the  mildeft  animals  acquire  new  fiercenefs,  how 
formidable  muft  thofe  be  that  fublift  by  rapine  ! 
At  fuch  times,  no  obftacles  can  ftop  their  ravage, 
nor  no  threats  can  terrify ; the  lionefs  then 
fecms  more  hardy  than  even  the  lion  himlelf. 
She  attacks  men  and  beafts  indlfcriminately,  and 
carries  ail  Ihe  can  overcome  reeking  to  her  cubs, 
' whom 
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whom  flie  thus  eaily  accuftoms  to  {laughter. 
Milk,  in  the  carnivorous  animals,  is  much  more 
fparing  than  in  others ; and  it  may  be  for  this 
reafon  that  all  fuch  carry  home  their  prey  alive, 
that,  in  feeding  their  young,  its  blood  may 
fupply  the  deficiencies  of  nature,  and  ferve 
inllead  of  that  milk,  with  which  they  are  fo 
fparingly  fupplied. 

Nature,  that  has  thus  given  them  courage  to 
defend  their  young,  has  given  them  inftindl:  to 
chufe  the  proper  times  of  copulation,  fo  as  to 
bring  forth  when  the  provifion  fuited  to  each 
kind  is  to  be  found  in  the  greatefl  plenty.  The 
wolf,  for  inftance,  couples  in  December,  fo  that 
the  time  of  pregnancy  continuing  five  months, 
it  may  have  its  young  in  April.  The  mare,  who 
goes  eleven  months,  admits  the  horfe  in  fummer, 
in  order  to  foal  about  the  beginning  of  May. 
On  the  contrary,  thofe  animals  which  lay  up 
provifions  for  the  winter,  fuch  as  the  beaver 
and  the  marmotte,  couple  in  the  latter  end  of 
autumn,  fo  as  to  have  their  young  about  January, 
againft  which  feafon  they  have  provided  a very 
comfortable  ftore.  Thefe  feafons  for  coupling, 
however,  among  fome  of  the  domeflic  kinds, 
are  generally  in  confequence  of  the  .quantity  of 
provifions  with  which  they  are  at  any  time  fup- 
plied. I'hus  we  may,  by  feeding  any  of  thefe 
animals,  and  keeping  off  the  rigour  of  the  cli- 
mate, make  them  breed  whenever  we  pleafe.  In 
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this  manner  thofe  contrive  \vho  produce  lambs 
all  the  year  round. 

The  choice  of  fituation  in  bringing  forth  Is 
alfo  very  remarkable.  In  moft  of  the  rapacious 
kinds,  the  female  takes  the  utmoft  precautions 
to  hide  the  place  of  her  retreat  from  the  male ; 
who  otherwife,  when  prefled  by  hunger,  would 
be  apt  to  devour  her  cubs.  She  feldom,  there- 
fore, ftrays  far  from  the  den,  and  never  ap- 
proaches it  while  he  is  in  view,  nor  vifits  him 
again  till  her  young  are  capable  of  providing 
for  themfelves.  Such  animals  as  are  of  tender 
conftitutions  take  the  utmoft  care  to  provide  a 
place  of  warmth  as  well  as  fafety,  for  their 
young ; the  rapacious  kinds  bring  forth  in  the 
thickeft  woods ; thofe  that  chew  the  cud,  with 
the  various  tribes  of  the  vermin  kind,  choofe 
fome  hiding  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
man.  Some  dig  holes  in  the  ground;  fome 
choofe  the  hollow  of  a tree;  and  all  the  am- 
phibious kinds  bring  up  their  young  near  the 
water,  and  accuftom  them  betimes  to  their 
proper  element. 

Thus  Nature  feems  kindly  careful  for  the 
protection  of  the  meaneft  of  her  creatures : hut  • 
there  is  one  clafs  of  quadrupedes  that  feems  en- 
tirely left  to  chance,  that  no  parent  ftands  forth 
to  protecSl,  nor  no  inftructor  leads,  to  teach  the 
arts  of  fubfiftence.  Thefe  are  the  quadrupedes 
that  are  brought  forth  from  tho  egg,  fuch  as  the 
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lizard,  the  tortoife,  and  the  crocodile.  The 
fecundity  of  all  other  animals  compared  with 
thefe  is  fterility  itfelf.  Thefe  bring  forth  above 
two  hundred  at  a time ; but,  as  the  offspring  is 
more  numerous,  the  parental  care  is  lefs  exerted. 
Thus  the  numerous  brood  of  eggs  are,  without 
farther  folicitude,  buried  in  the  warm  fands  of 
the  fhore,  and  the  heat  of  the  fun  alone  is  left 
to  bring  them  to  perfedlion.  To  this  perfedlion 
they  arrive  almoft  as  foon  as  difengaged  from 
the  fhell.  Moft  of  them,  without  any  other 
guide  than  inftin^f,  immediately  make  to  the 
water.  In  their  paffage  thither,  they  have  num- 
berlefs  enemies  to  fear.  The  birds  of  prey  that 
haunt  the  flidre,  the  beafts  that  accidentally  come 
there,  and  even  the  animals  that  give  them  birth, 
are  known,  with  a ftrange  rapacity,  to  thin  their 
numbers  as  well  as  the  reft. 

But  it  is  kindly  ordered  by  Providence,  that 
thefe  animals  which  are  moftly  noxious,  fhould 
thus  have  many  deftroyers ; were  it  not  for  this, 
by  their  extreme  fecundity,  they  would  foon 
over-run  the  earth,  and  cumber  all  our  plains 
with  deformity. 
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CHAP.  XVI. 

Of  the  Horfe  *. 

Animals  of  the  horfe  kind  deferve  a 
place  next  to  man,  in  an  hiftory  of  nature. 
Their  activity,  their  ftrength,  their  ufefulnefs, 
and  their  beauty,  all  contribute  to  render  them 
the  principal  objefts  of  our  curiofity  and  care  j 
a race  of  creatures  in  whofe  \yelfare  we  are  in- 
terefted  next  to  our  own. 

Of  all  the  quadrupede  animals,  the  horfe 
feems  the  moft  beautiful ; the  noble  largenefs  of 
his  form,  the  glofiy  fmoothnefs  of  his  fkin,  the 

graceful 

* As  it  may  happen  that,  in  a defeription  where  it  is 
the  aim  rather  to  infert  what  is  not  ufually  known,  than 
all  that  is  known,  fome  of  the  more  obv'ious  partiailars 
may  be  omitted  ; I will  take  leave  to  Aibjoin  in  the  notes 
the  chamcleriftic  marks  of  each  animal,  as  given  us  by 
Linnaeus.  The  horfe,  with  fix  cutting  teeth  before ; and 
fingle  hoofed  5 a native  of  Europe  and  the  Eaft  (but  I 
rather  believe  of  Africa)  ; a generous,  proud,  and  ftrong 
animal  j fit  either  for  the  draught,  the  courfe,  or  the 
road ; he  is  delighted  with  woods ; he  takes  care  of  his 
hinder  parts  j defends  himfelf  from  the  flies  with  his 
tail;  fcratches  his  fellow ; defends  its  young;  calls  by 
neighing ; fleeps  after  night-fall ; fights  by  kicking,  and 
by  biting  alfo ; rolls  on  the  ground  when  he  fweats ; 
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graceful  eafe  of  his  motions,  and  the  exact  fym^ 
metry  of  his  fhape,  have  taught  us  to  regard  him 
as  the  firft,  and  as  the  moft  perfedtly  formed; 
and  yet,  what  is  extraordinary  enough,  if  we 
examine  him  internally,  his  llrudlure  will  be 
found  the  moft  different  from  that  of  man  of  all 
other  quadrupedes  whatfoever.  As  the  ape  ap- 
proaches us  the  neareft  in  internal  conforma- 
tion, fo  the  horfe  is  the  moft  remote*;  a ftriking 
proof  that  there  may  be  oppofitions  of  beauty, 
and  that  all  grace  is  not  to  be  referred  to  one 
ftandard. 

T o have  an  idea  of  this  noble  animal  in  his 
native  fimplicity,  \ye  are  not  to  look  for  him  in 
the  paftures,  or  the  ftables,  to  which  he  ha* 
been  configned  by  man ; but  in  thofe  wild  and 

eats  the  grafs  clofer  than  the  ox  j diftrlbutes  the  feed  by 
dunging ; wants  a gall  bladder  ; never  vomits  ; the  foal- 
is  produced  with  the  feet  ftretched  put ; he  is  injured  by 
being  ftrucic  on  the  ear ; upon  the  ftififle  j by  being 
caught  by  the  nofe  in  barnacles ; by  having  his  teeth 
-jubbed  with  tallow ; by  the  herb  padus ; by  the  herb 
phalandria ; by  the  cruculio  j by  the  conops.  His  dif- 
cafes  are  different  in  different  countries.  A confumption 
cf  the  ethmoid  bones  of  the  nofe,  called  the  glanders,  is 
with  us  the  moft  infeflious  and  fatal.  He  eats  hemlock 
without  injury.  The  mare  goes  with  foal  *90  days. 
The  placenta  is  not  fixed.  He  acquires  not  the  canine 
teeth  till  the  age  of  five  years. 

* Hiftoire  Naturelle,  Daubenton,  vol.  vii.  p.  374. 
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cxtenfive  plains  where  he  has  been  originally 
produced,  where  he  ranges  without  controul, 
and  riots  in  all  the  variety  of  luxurious  nature. 
In  this  ftate  of  happy  independence,  he  difdains 
the  afliftance  of  man,  which  only  tends  to  fervi- 
tude.  In  thofe  boundlefs  tradls,  where  he  runs 
at  liberty,  he  feems  no  v^y  incommoded  with 
the  inconveniencies  to  which  he  is  fubjed:  in 
Europe^  The  verdure  of  the  fields  fupplies  his 
wants;  and  the  climate  that  never  knows  a 
winter  fuits  his  conftitution,  which  naturally 
feems  adapted  to  heat.  His  enemies  of  the  forefl: 
are  but  few,  for  none  but  the  greater  kinds 
will  venture  to  attack  him  ; any  one  of  thefe  he 
is  fingly  able  to  overcome;  while  at  the  fame 
time  he  is  content  to  find  fafety  in  fociety ; for 
the  wild  horfes  of  thofe  countries  always  herd 
together. 

In  thefe  countries,  therefore,  the  horfes  are 
often  feen  feeding  in  droves  of  five  or  fix  hun-« 
dred.  As  they  do  not  carry  on  war  againft  any 
other  race  of  animals,  they  are  fatisfied  to  re- 
main entirely  upon  the  defenfive.  The  paftures 
e!i  which  they  live  fatisfy  all  their  appetites,  and 
all  other  precautions  are  purely  for  their  fecu- 
rity,  in  cafe  of  a furprize.  As  they  are  never 
attacked  but  at  a difadvantage,  whenever  they 
fleep  in  the  forefts,  they  have  always  one  among 
their  number  that  ftands  as  centinel,  to  give  no- 
tice of  any  approaching  danger ; and  this  office 
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they  take  by  turns  *.  If  a man  approaches  them 
while  they  are  feeding  by  day,  their  centinel 
walks  up  boldly  near  him,  as  if  to  examine  his 
ftrength,  or  to  intimidate  him  from  proceeding ; 
but,  as  the  man  approaches  within  piftol  fhot, 
the  centinel  then  thinks  it  high  time  to  alarm 
his  fellows ; this  he  does  by  a loud  kind  of  fnort- 
ing,  upon  which  they  all  take  the  fignal,  and  fly 
off  with  the  fpeed  of  the  wind ; their  faithful 
centinel  bringing  up  the  rearf. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  fay  from  what  country  the 
borfe  came  .originally.  It  fhould  feein  tliat  the 
colder  climates  do  not  agree  with  his  conftitu- 
tion ; for,  although  he  is  found  almoft  in  them 
all,  yet  his  form  is  altered  there,  and  he  is  found 
at  once  diminutive  and  ill-fliaped.  We  have 
the  teftimony  of  the  ancients  that  there  were 
wild  horfes  once  in  Europe}  at  prefent,  how- 
ever, they  are  totally  brought  under  fubjedlion ; 
and  even  thofe  which  are  found  in  America  are 
of  a Spanifh  breed,  which  being  fent  thither 
upon  its  frrft  difeovery,  have  fince  become  wild, 
and  have  ijpread  over  all  the  fouth  of  that  vaft 
continent,  almoft  to  the  Streights  of  Magellan, 
Thefe,  in  general,  are  a fmall  breed,  of  about 
fourteen  hands  high.  They  have  thick  jaws 
.and  clumfy  joints } their  ears  and  neck  alfo  are 

* Diftionnaire  Univerfelle  des  Anlmaux.  p.  19. 
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loiJg;  they  are  eafily  tamed;  for  the  horfe  by 
nature  is  a gentle  complying  creature,  and  re- 
fifts  rather  from  fear  than  obftinacy.  They  are 
caught  by  a kind  of  noofe,  and  then  held  faft 
by  the  legs,  and  tied  to  a tree,  where  they  are 
left  for  two  days,  without  food  or  drink.  By 
that  time,  they  begin  to  grow  manageable ; and 
in  fone  weeks  they  become  as  tame  as  if  they 
had  nev^r  been  in  a ftate  of  wildnefs.  If  by  any 
accident  they  are  once  more  fet  at  liberty,  they 
never  become  wild  again,  but  know  their  maf- 
ters,  and  come  to  their  call.  Some  of  the 
buccaneers  have  often  been  agreeably  furprifed, 
after  a long  abfencc,  to  fee  their  faithful  horfes 
once  more  prefent  thetr,felves,  with  their  ufual 
afllduity ; and  come  up,  with  fond  fubmiffion,  to 
receive  the  rein. 

Tltefe  American  horfes,  however,  cannot 
■ properly  be  ranked  among  the  wild  races,  fince 
they  were  originally  bred  from  fuch  as  were 
tame.  It  is  not  in  the  new,  but  the  old  world, 
that  we  are  to  look  for  this  animal,  in  a true 
ftate  of  nature ; in  the  extenfive  deferts  of  A- 
frica,  in  Arabia,  and  thofe  wide  fpread  countries 
that  feparate  Tartary  from  the  more  fouthern 
•nations.  Vuft  droves  of  thefe  animals  are  feeft 
wild  among  the  Tartars:  they  are  of  a fmall 
breed,  extremely  fwift,  and  very  readily  evade- 
their  purfuers.  As  they  go  together,  they  will 
^not  admit  of  any  ftrange  animals  among  them’, 
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though  even  of  their  own  kind.  Whenever 
they  find  a tame  horfe  attempting  to  aflbciate 
with  them,  they  inftantly  gather  round  him, 
and  foon  oblige  him  to  feek  fafety  by  flight. 
There  are  vaft  numbers  alfo  of  wild  horfes  to 
the  north  of  China,  but  they  are  of  a weak  timid 
breed ; fmall  of  feature,  and  ufelefs  in  tvar. 

At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  there  are  num- 
bers of  horfes,  in  a ftate  of  nature,  bvt  fmall, 
vicious,  and  untameable.  They  are  fcund  wild 
alfo  in  feveral  other  parts  of  Africa  j'  but  tlie 
wretched  inhabitants  of  that  country  -^’dier  want 
the  art  to  tame  them,  or  feem  ignorant  of  their 
ufes.  It  is  cornmon  with  th«^  Negroes,  who  are 
carried  over  from  America,  when 

they  firfl:  fee  horfe,  to  teftify  both  terror  and 
furprize-  Thefe  poor  men  feem  not  to  have 
any  knowledge  of  fuch  a creature ; and,  though 
the  horfe  is  probably  a native  of  their  own  coun- 
,try,  they  have  let  all  the  reft  of  mankind  enjoy 
teh  benefit  of  his  fervices,  without  turnir^ 
them  to  ,any  advantage  at  home.  In  fome  parts 
of  Africa,  therefore,  where  the  horfe  runs  wild, 
the  natives  feem  to  confider  him  rather  in  the 
light  of  a dainty,  for  food,  than  a ufeful  creature, 
-capable  of  aflifting  them  either  in  w^  or  in 
■labour : riding  feems  a refinement  that  the  na- 
tives of  Angola,  or  Cafffaria,  have  not  as  yet 
been  able  to  attain  to  j and  whenever  they  catch 
an  horfe,  it  is  only  with  an  intent  to  eat  him. 

But 
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But  of  all  countries  in  the  world,  where  the 
horfe  runs  wildy  Arabia  produces  the  moft 
beautiful  breed,  the  moft  generous,  fwift,  and 
perfcvering.  They  are  found,  though  not  in 
great  numbers,  in  the  deferts  of  that  country ; 
and  the  natives  ufe  every  ftratagem  to  take  them. 
Although  they  are  a6live  and  beautiful,  yet  they 
are  not  fo  large  as  thofe  that  are  bred  up  tame  ; 
they  are  of  a brown  colour ; their  mane  and  tail 
very  (hoit,  and  the  hair  black  and  tufted*. 
Their  fwiftnefs  is  incredible;  the  attempt  to 
purfue  them  in  the  ufual  manner  of  the  chacc, 
with  dogs,  would  be  entirely  fruitlefs.  Such  is 
the  rapidity  of  their  flight,  that  they  are  inftantly 
out  of  view,  and  the  dogs  themfelves  give  up 
the  vain  purfuit.  The  only  method,  therefore, 
of  taking  them  is  by  traps,  hidden  in  the  fand, 
which  entangling  their  feet,  the  hunter  at  length 
comes  up,  and  either  kills  them  or  carries  them 
home  alive.  If  the  horfe  be  young,  he  is  con- 
fidered  among  the  Arabians  as  a very  great  de- 
licacy; and  they  feaft  upon  him  while  any  part 
is  found  remaining ; but  if,  from  his  fhape  or 
vigour,  he  promifes  to  be  ferviceable  in  his  more 
noble  capacity,  they  take  the  ufual  methods  of 
taming  him,  by  fatigue  and  hunger,  and  he  foon 
becomes  an  ufeful  domeftic  animal. 

The  ufual  manner  of  trying  their  fwiftnefs  is 

• Marm.  Defcript.  de  I’Afrlque,  lib,  i.  p.  51. 
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by  hunting  the  oftrich : the  horfe  is  the  only 
animal  whofe  fpeecl  Is  comparable  to  that  of  this 
creature,  which  is  found  in  the  fandy  plains, 
with  which  thofe  countries  abound.  The  in- 
ftant  the  oftrich  perceives  itfelf  aimed  at,  it 
makes  to  the  mountains,  while  the  horfeman 
purfues  with  all  the  fwiftnefs  poflible,  and  en- 
deavours to  cut  off*  its  retreat.  The  chace  then 
continues  along  the  plain,  while  the  oftrich 
makes,  ufe  of  both  legs  and  wings  to  alTift  its 
motion.  However,  an  horfe  of  the  fii'ft  fpeed 
is  able  to  out-run  it ; fo  that  the  poor  animal  Is 
then  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  art  to  elude 
the  hunter,  by  frequently  turning:  at  length, 
finding  all  efcape  hopelefs,  it  hides  its  head 
wherever  it  can,  and  fufters  itfelf  tamely  to  be 
taken.  If  the  horfe,  in  a trial  of  this  kind,  fhews 
great  fpeed,  and  is  not  readily  tired,  his  price  be- 
comes proper  tionably  great  ■,  and  there  are  fome 
horfes  valued  at  a thoufand  ducats. 

But  the  horfes  thus  caught,  or  trained  in  this 
manner,  are  at  prefent  but  very  few ; the  value 
of  Arabian  horfes,  over  all  tlie  world,  has  in  a 
great  meafure  thinned  the  deferts  of  the  wild 
breed;  and  there  are  very  few  to  be  found  in 
thofe  countries,  except  fuch  as  are  tame.  The 
Arabians,  as  we  are  told  by  hiftorians,  firft  be- 
gan the  management  of  horfes  in  the  time  of 
Sheqiie  Ifmael.  Before  that  they  wandered  wild 
along  the  face  of  the  country,  negleded  and 
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\ifelefs  ; but  the  natives  then  firft  began  to  tame 
their  fiercenefs,  and  to  improve  their  beauty ; fa 
that  at  prefent  they  poflefs  a race  of  the  moft 
beautiful  horfes  in  the  world,  with  which  they 
drive  a trade,  and  furnifti  the  ftables  of  princes 
at  immenfe  prices. 

There  is  fcarce  an  Arabian,  how  pOorfoever, 
but  is  provided  with  his  horfe  *,  ^'hey,  in  ge- 
neral, make  ufe  of  mares  in  their  ordinary  ex- 
curfions;  experience  having  taught  them  that 
they  fupport  fatigue,  third,  and  hunger,  better 
than  the  horfes  are  found  to  do.  They  are  alfo 
lefs  vicious,  of  a gentler  nature,  and  are  not  fo 
apt  to  neigh.  They  are  more  harmlefs  alfo 
among  themfelves,  not  fo  apt  to  kick  or  hurt 
each  other,  but  remain  whole  days  together  with- 
out the  lead  mifchief.  The  Turks,  on  the 
contrary,  are  not  fond  of  mares ; and  the  Ara- 
bians fell  them  fuch  horfes  as  they  do  not  chufe 
to  keep  for  dallions  at  home.  They  preferve 
the  pedigree  of  their  horfes  with  great  care,  and 
for  feveral  ages  back.  They  know  their  alli- 
ances and  all  their  genealogy ; they  didinguifh 
the  races  by  different  names,  and  divide  them 
into  three  claffes.  The  fird  is  that  of  the  nobles, 
the  ancient  breed,  and  unadulterated  on  either 
fide : the  fecond  is  that  of  the  horfes.  of  the  an- 
cient race,  but  adulterated ; and  the  third  is  that 

* Buffon, 
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of  the  common  and  inferior  kind  : the  laft  they 
fell  at  a low  price  j but  thofe  of  the  firft  clafs, 
and  even  of  the  fecond,  amongft  which  are 
found  horfes  of  equal  value  to  the  former,  are 
fold  extremely  dear.  They  know,  by  long  ex- 
perience, the  race  of  an  horfe  by  his  appearance ; 
they  can  tell  the  name,  the  furname,  the  colour, 
and  the  marks  properly  belonging  to  each.  When 
tliey  are  not  pofiefled  of  ftallions  of  the  noble  race 
themfelves,  for  their  mares,  they  borrow  from 
their  neighbours,  paying  a proper  price  as  with 
us,  and  receive  a written  atteftation  of  the  whole. 
In  this  atteftation  is  contained  the  name  of  the 
horfe  and  the  mare,  and  their  refpedlive  genea- 
logies. When  the  mare  has  produced  her  foal, 
new  witnefles  are  called,  and  a new  atteftation 
figned,  in  which  are  defcribed  the  marks  of  the 
foal,  and  the  day  noted  when  it  was  brought 
forth.  Thefe  atteftations  encreafe  the  value  of 
the  horfe ; and  they  are  given  to  the  perfon 
who  buys  him.  The  moft  ordinary  mare  of 
this  race  fells  for  five  hundred  crowns ; there 
are,  many  that  fell  for  a thoufand ; and  fome  of 
the  very  fineft  kinds  for  fourteen  or  fifteen 
hundred  pounds.  As  the  Arabians  have  no 
other  houfe  but  a tent  to  live  in,  this  alfo 
ferves  them  for  a ftable  j fo  that  the  mare,  the 
foal,  the  hufband,  the  wife,  and  the  children, 
lie  all  together  indifcriininately ; the  little  chil* 
drcn  are  often  feen  upon  the  body,  or  the  neck 
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of  the  mare,  while  thefe  continue  inofFenfive 
and  harmlefs,  permitting  them  thus  to  play 
with  and  carefs  them  without  any  injury.  The 
Arabians  never  beat  their  horfes : they  treat 
them  gently  j they  fpealc  to  them,  and  feem  to 
hold  a difcourfe ; tliey  ufe  them  as  friends ; 
they  never  attempt  to  encreafe  their  fpeed  by 
the  whip,  nor  fpur  them  but  in  cafes  of  necef- 
fity.  However,  when  this  happens,  they  fet 
off  with  amazing  fwiftnefs  ; they  leap  over  ob- 
ftacles  with  as  much  agility  as  a buck ; and, 
if  the  rider  happens  to  fall,  they  are  fo  ma- 
nageable, that  they  Hand  ftill  in  the  midft  of 
their  moft  rapid  career.  The  Arabian  horfes 
are  of  a middle  lize,  eafy  in  their  motions,  and 
rather  inclined  to  leannefs  than  fat.  They  are 
regularly  drefled  every  morning  and  evening,, 
and  with  fuch  care  that  the  fmalleft  roughnefs 
is  not  left  upon  their  fkins.  They  wafh  the  legs, 
the  mane,  and  the  tail,  which  they  never  cut  j 
and  which  they  feldom  comb,  left  they  fhould 
thin  the  hair.  They  give  them  nothing  to  eat 
during  the  day ; they  only  give  them  to  drink 
once  or  twice  j and  at  fun-fet  they  hang  a bag 
to  their  heads,  in  which  there  is  about  half  a 
bufhel  of  clean  barley.  They  continue  eating 
the  whole  night,  and  the  bag  is  again  taken 
away  the  next  morning.  They  are  turned  out 
to  pafture  in  the  beginning  of  March,  when 
the  graft  is  pretty  high,  and  at  which  time  the 
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mares  are  given  to  the  ftallion.  When  the 
fpring  is  paft,  they  take  them  again  from  paf- 
ture,  and  they  get  neither  grafs  nor  hay  during 
the  reft  of  the  year ; barley  is  their  only  food, 
except  now  and  then  a little  ftraw.  The  mane 
of  the  foal  is  always  clipped  when  about  a 
year  or  eighteen  months  old,  in  order  to  make 
it  ftronger  and  thicker.  'Fhey  begin  to  break 
them  at  two  years  old,  or  two  years  and  an 
half  at  fartheftj  they  never  faddle  or  -bridle 
them  till  at  that  age ; and  then  they  are  always 
kept  ready  faddled  at  the  door  of  the  tent  from 
morning  till  fun-fet,  in  order  to  be  prepared 
againft  any  furprize.  ^ They  at  prefent  feeni 
fcnfible  of  the  great  advantage  their  horfes 
are  to  the  country ; there  is  a law,  therefore, 
that  prohibits  the  exportation  of  the  mares; 
and  fuch  ftallions  as  are  brought  into  England 
are  generally  purchafed  on  the  eaftern  fhores  of 
Africa,  and  come  round  to  us  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  They  are  in  ger>eral  lefs  in  fta- 
ture  than  our  own,  being  not  above  fourteen, 
or  fourteen  hbnds  and  an  half  high  ; their  mo- 
tions are  much  more  graceful  and  fv/ifter  than 
of  our  own  horfes;  but,  neverthelefs,  their 
fpeed  is  ftir  from  being  equal ; they  run  higher 
from  the  ground ; their  ftroke  is  not  fo  long 
and  cloie ; and  they  are  far  inferior  in  bottom. 
Still,  however,  they  muft  be  confidered  as  the 
firft  and  fineft  breed  in  the  world;  and  that 
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from  whlcH  all  others  have  derived  their  prin- 
cipal qualifications.  It  is  even  probable  that 
Arabia  is  the  original  country  of  horfes  j fince 
there,  inftead  of  croffing  the  breed,  they  take 
every  precaution  to  keep  it  entire.  In  other 
countries  they  ^muft  continually  change  the 
races,  or  their  horfes  would  foon  degenerate  j but 
there  the  fame  blood  has  pafled  down  through 
a long  fucceffion,  without  any  diminution  either 
of  force  or  beauty. 

The  race  of  Arabian  horfes  has  fpread  itfelf 
into  Barbary,  among  the  Moors,  and  has  even 
extended  acrofs  that  extenfive  continent  to  the 
weftern  fhores  of  Africa.  Among  the  Negroes 
of  Gambia  and  Senegal,  the  chiefs  of  the  coun- 
try are  polTefied  of  horfes,  which,  though  lit- 
tle, are  very  beautiful  and  extremely  manage- 
able. Inftead  of  barley,  they  are  fed,  in  thofe 
countries,  with  maize,  bruifed  and  reduced  into 
meal,  and  mixed  up  with  milk  when  they  de- 
lign  to  fatten  them.  Thefe  are  confidered  as 
next  to  the  Arabian  horfes,  both  for  fwiftnefs 
and  beauty ; but  they  are  rather  ftill  fmaller 
than  the  former.  The  Italians  have  a peculiar 
fport,  in  which  horfes  of  this  breed  run  againft 
each  other.  They  have  no  riders,  but  faddles  fo 
formed  as  to  flap  againft  the  horfes  fides  as  they 
move,  and  thus  to  fpur  them  forward.  They 
are  fet  to  run  in  a kind  of  railed  walk,  about  a 
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mile  long,  out  of  which  they  never  attempt  to 
efcape ; but,  when  they  once  fet  forward,  they 
never  ftop,  although  the  walk  from  one  end  to 
the  other  is  covered  with  a crowd  of  fpedlators, 
which  opens  and  gives  way  as  the  horfes  approach. 
Our  horfes  would  fcarcely,  in  this  manner, 
face  a crowd,  and  continue  their  fpeed,  witlr- 
out  a rider,  through  the  midft  of  a multitude ; 
and,  indeed,  it  is  a little  furprillng  how  in  fuch 
a place  the  horfes  find  their  own  way.  How- 
ever, what  our  Englifh  horfes  may  want  in  fa- 
gacity,  they  make  up  by  their  fwiftnefs  ; and  it 
has  been  found  upon  computation  that  their 
fpeed  is  nearly  one  fourth  greater  even  carrying 
a rider  than  that  of  the  fwifteft  Barb  without 
one. 

The  Arabian  breed  has  been  difFufed  into 
Egypt  as  well  as  Barbary,  and  into  Pei-fia  alfo ; 
where,  as  we  are  told  by  Marcus  Paul  us,  there 
are  ftuds  of  ten  thoufand  white  marcs  all  toge- 
ther, very  fleet,  and  with  the  hoof  fo  hard  that 
(hoeing  is  unneceflTary.  In  thefe  countries, 
they  in  general  give  their  horfes  the  fame  treat- 
ment that  they  give  in  Arabia,  except  that  they 
litter  them  upon  a bed  of  their  own  dung, 
dried  in  the  fun,  and  then  reduced  to  powder. 
When  this,  which  is  fpread  under  the  horfe 
about  five  inches  thick,  is  moiftened,  they  dry 
it  again,  and  fpread  it  as  before.  The  horfes 
of  thefe  countries  a good  deal  refemble  each 
, Other. 
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other.  They  are  ufually  of  a flender  make ; 
their  legs  fine,  bony,  and  far  apart;  a thin 
mane  ; a fine  creft  ; a beautiful  head ; the  ear 
fmali  and  well  pointed  ; the  fhoulder  thin  ; the 
fide  rounded,  without  any  unfightly  promi- 
nence ; the  croup  is  a little  of  the  longeft,  and 
-the  tail  is  generally  fet  high.  The  race  of 
horfes,  however,  is  much  degenerated  in  Nu- 
midia;  the  natives  having  been  difcouraged 
from  keeping  the  breed  up  by  the  T urks,  who 
feize  upon  all  the  good  horfes,  without  paying 
the  owners  the  fmallell:  gratuity  for  their  care 
in  bringing  them  up.  The  Tingitanians  and 
Egyptians  have  now,  therefore,  the  fame  of 
rearing  the  fineft  horfes,  both  for  fize  and 
beauty.  The  fmalleft  of  thefe  laft  are  ufually 
fixteen  hands  high;  and  all  of  them  fliaped, 
as  they  exprefs  it,  with  the  elegance  of  an 
antelope. 

Next  to  the  Barb,  travellers  generally  rank 
the  Spanilh  genette.  Thefe  horfes,  like  the 
former,  are  little,  but  extremely  fwift  and  beau- 
tiful. The  head  is  fomething  of  the  largeft  5 
the  mane  thick ; the  ears  long,  but  well  point- 
ed ; the  eyes  filled  with  fire ; the  Ihoulder  thick- 
Uh,  and  the  breaft  full  and  large.  The  croup 
round  and  large ; the  legs  beautiful,  and  without 
hair ; the  paftern  a little  of  the  longeft,  as  in 
the  Barb,  and  the  hoof  rather  too  high.  Never- 
thelefs,  they  move  with  great  cafe,  and  carry 
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themfelves  extremely  well.  Their  moft  ufual 
colour  is  black,  or  a dark  bay.  They  feldom 
or  never  have  white  legs,  or  white  fnip.  The 
Spaniards,  who  have  a groundlefs  averfion  to 
thefe  marks,  never  breed  from  fuch  as  have 
them.  They  are  all  branded  on  the  buttock 
with  the  owner’s  name ; and  thofe  of  the 
province  of  Andalufia  pafs  for  the  beft.  Thefe 
are  faid  to  poffefs  courage,  obedience,  grace, 
and  fpirit,  in  a greater  degree  than  even  the 
Barb ; and,  for  this  reafon,  they  have  been  pre- 
ferred as  war-horfes  to  thofe  of  any  other 
country. 

The  Italian  horfes  were  once  more  beautiful 
than  they  are  at  prefent ; for  they  have  greatly 
negle£Ied  the  breed,  Neverthelefs,  there  are 
ftill  found  £bme  beautifol  horfes  among  them, 
particularly  among  the  Neapolitans,  who  chiefly 
ufe  them  for  the  draught.  In  general,  they 
have  large  heads  and  thick  necks.  They  are 
alfo  reftifF,  and  confequently  unmanageable. 
Thefe  faults,  however,  are  recompenfed  by 
the  largenefs  of  their  fize,  by  tbeir  fpirit,  and 
the  beauty  of  their  motion.  They  are  excel- 
lent for  fhew,  and  have  a peculiar  aptitude  to 
prance. 

The  Danifh  horfes  are  of  fuch  an  excellent 
flze,  and  fo  ftrong  a make,  that  they  are  pre- 
ferred to  all  others  for  the  draught.  There 
are  fome  of  them  perfedUy  well  ftiaped ; but 
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this  is  but  feldom  feen,  for  in  general  they  arc 
found  to  have  a thick  neck,  heavy  fhoulders, 
long  and  hollow  back,  and  a narrow  croup ; 
however,  they  all  move  well,  and  are  found 
excellent  both  for  parade  and  war.  'Fhey  are 
of  all  colours,  and  often  of  whimfical  ones, 
foine  being  ftreaked  like  the  tyger,  or  mottled 
like  the  leopard. 

The  German  horfes  are  originally  from  Ara- 
bian and  Barbary  flocks  ; neverthelefs,  they  ap- 
pear to  be  fmall  and  ill-fliaped ; it  is  laid  alfo, 
that  they  are  weak  and  wafliy,  with  tender  hoofs. 
The  Hungarian  horfes,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
excellent  for  the  draught,  as  well  as  the  faddle. 
The  huflars,  who  ufe  tliem  in  war,  ufually  flit 
their  noflrils  j which  is  done,  as  it  is  faid,  to 
prevent  their  neighing,  but,  perhaps,  without 
any  real  foundation. 

The  Dutch  breed  is  good  for  the  draught, 
and  is  generally  ufed  for  that  purpofe  over 
Europe : the  befl  come  from  the  province  of 
Friezland.  The  Flanders  horfes  are  much  in- 
ferior to  the  former;  they  have  mofl  com- 
monly large  heads,  flat  feet,  and  fwollen  legs ; 
which  are  an  eflential  blemifli  in  horfes  of  tltis 
kind. 

The  F rench  horfes  are  of  various  kinds ; 
but  they  have  few  that  are  good.  The  befl: 
horfes  of  that  country  come  from  Limofin  j 
they  have  a ftrong  refemblance  to  the  Barb, 
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and,  like  them,  ate  excellent  for  the  chace ; 
but  they  are  flow  in  coming  to  perfeftion ; 
they  are  to  be  carefully  treated  while  young, 
and  rnufl  not  be  Backed  till  they  are  eight 
years  old.  Normandy  furnifhes  the  next  beft; 
which,  though  not  fo  good  for  the  chace,  are 
yet  better  for  war.  In  general,  the  French 
horfes  have  the  fault  of  being  heavy-fhouldered, 
which  is  oppofite  to  the  fault  of  the  Barb,  which 
is  too  thin  in  the  fhouldcr,  and  is  confequently 
apt  to  be  flioulder-flipt. 

Having  mentioned  the  horfes  moft  ufually 
•known  in  Europe,  we  pafs  on  to  thofe  of  mote 
diftant  countries,  of  whofe  horfes  we  can  only 
judge  by  report.  We  mentioned  the  wild 
horfes  of  America.  Such  as  are  tame,  if  we 
may  credit  the  lateft  reports*,  are  admirable* 
Great  numbers  of  thefe  are  bred  up  to  the 
chace,  and  are  chiefly  kept  for  this  purpofe, 
particularly  at  Quito.  The  hunters,  as  Ulloa 
informs  us,  are  divided  into  two  clalTes;  one 
part  on  foot,  the  other  on  horfeback  : the  bufl- 
nefs  of  the  footmen  is  to  rouze  the  deer  j and 
that  of  the  horfemen,  to  hunt  it  down.  They 
all,  at  break  of  day,  repair  to  the  place  ap- 
pointed, which  is  generally  on  the  fummit  of 
an  hill,  with  every  man  his  greyhound.  The 
horfemen  place  themfelves  on  thehigheft  peaks  j 

* Uiloa’s  Voyage,  vol.  i.  p.  464-. 
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whilft  thofe  on  foot  range  the  precipices,  male-  . 
ing  an  hideous  noife,  in  order  to  ftart  the  deer. 
Thus  the  company  extend  themfelves  three  or 
four  leagues,  or  more,  according  to  their  num- 
bers. On  ftarting  any  game,  the  horfe  which 
lirft  perceives  ,it  fets  oft',  and  the  rider,  being 
unable  to  guide  or  flop  him,  piirfues  the  chace, 
fometimes  down  fuch  a fteep  Hope,  that  a man 
on  foot,  with  the  greateft  care,  could  hardly 
keep  his  legs ; from  thence  he  flies  up  a dange- 
rous afeent,  or  along  the  lide  of  a mountain, 
fo  that  a perfon  not  ufed  to  this  exercife  would 
think  it  much  fafer  to  throw  himfelf  out  of  the 
faddle,  than  commit  his  life  to  the  precipitate 
iwrdor  of  his  horle.  X-he  -other  horfes,  which 
join  in  the  chace,  do  not  wait  for  the  riders 
to  animate  them  j they  fet  forward  immediate* 
ly  upon  feeing  another  at  full  fpeed  j and  it 
becomes  prudence  in  the  rider  to  give  them 
their  way,  and  at  the  -fame  time  to  let  them 
feel  the  fpur,  to  cany  him  over  the  precipices. 
Thefe  horfes  are  backed  and  exercifed  to  this 
method  of  hunting;  and  their  ufual  pace  is 
•trotting. 

There  are  faid  to  be  very  good  horfes  in  the 
iflands  of  the  Archipelago.  Thofe  of  Crete 
were  in  great  reputation  among  the  ancients, 
for  their  fwiftnefs  and  force  j however,  at  pre- 
fent  they  are  but  little  ufed,  even  in  the  country 
itfelf,  becaufe  of  the  unevennefs  of  the  ground, 
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which  is  there  very  rocky  and  mountainous. 
The  original  horfes  of  Morocco  are  much 
fmaller  than  the  Arabian  breed ; however,  they 
are  very  fwift  and  vigorous.  In  Turky  there 
are  to  be  found  horfes  of  ajmoft  all  races  : 
Arabians,  Tartars,  Hungarians,  and  thofe  na>- 
tural  to  the  place.  The  latter  are  very  beau- 
tiful and  elegant;  they  have  a great  deal  of 
hre,  fwiftnefs,  and  management ; but  they  are 
not  able  to  fupport  fatigue  : they  eat  little  ; 
they  are  eafily  heated ; and  they  have  fkin  fo 
fenfible,  that  they  can  fcarcely  bear  the  rubbing 
of  the  ftirrup.  The  Perfian  horfes  are,  in  ge- 
neral, the  moft  beautiful  and  moft  valuable  o( 
all  the  Eaft.  Tltc-paftures  in  the  plains  ot 
Media,  Perfepolis,  Ardebil,  and  Derbent,  are 
excellent  for  the  purpofe  of  rearing  them ; and 
there  were  bred  in  thofe  places  vaft  numbers,  by 
order  of  the  government  of  Perfia,  while  that 
country  was  under  any  government.  Pietro  della 
Valle  prefers  the  horfes  of  Perfia  to  thofe  of 
Italy;  and  informs  us,  that  they  are  in  general 
of  a middle  fize ; and  although  fome  are  found 
even  of  the  fmalleft  ftature,  yet  that  does  not 
impair  their  beauty  nor  their  ftrength  : yet,  in 
fome  places,  they  are  found  of  a very  good 
fize,  and  as  large  as  the  Englifh  faddle-horfcs 
are  generally  found  to  be : they  have  all  a thin 
head,  a fine  creft,  a narrow  breaft,  fmall  ears 
wtU  placed,  the  legs  fine,  the  hoof  hard, 
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and  the  croup  beautiful ; they  are  docile,  fpi- 
rited,  nimble,  hardy,  courageous,  and  capable 
of  fuj^porting  a very  great  fatigue ; they  run 
very  fwiftly,  without  being  eafdy  fatigued ; 
they  are  Itrong,  and  eafily  nourifhed,  being 
only  fuppTied^  with  barley  and  chopped  ftraw ; 
they  are  put  to  grafs  only  for  fix  weeks  in  the 
fpring ; they  have  always  the  tail  at  full  length, 
and  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  geldings  among 
the  number ; they  are  defended  from  the  air, 
as  in  England,  by  body-cloaths ; they  attend 
them  with  the  moft  pundtual  exadfnefs  j and 
they  are  rid  generally  in  a fnaffle,  without  fpurs. 
Great  numbers  of  thefe  are  every  year  tranf- 
ported  into  Turky,  but  chiefly  into  the  Eaft- 
Indies  : however,  after  all,  travellers  agree  that 
they  are  not  to  be  compared  to  the  Arabian 
horfes,  either  for  courage,  force,  or  beauty; 
and  that  the  latter  are  eagerly  fought,  even  in 
Perfia. 

The  horfes  of  India  are  of  a very  indifferent 
kind,  being  weak  and  wafhy.  Thofe  which  are 
ufed  by  the  grandees  of  the  country,  come 
from  Perfia  and  Arabia;  they  are  fed  with  a 
frnall  quantity  of  hay  during  the  day ; and  at 
night  they  have  boiled  peas,  mixed  with  fugar 
and  butter,'  iriftead  of  oats  or  barley  : this 
nourifhment  fupports  them,  and  gives  them 
flrength;  otherwife  they  would  foon  fink  and 
degenerate.  Thofe  naturally  belonging  to  the 
5 country 
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country  are  very  fmall  and  vicious.  Some  arfc- 
fo  very  little,  that  Taverner  reports,  that  the 
young  Mogul  prince,  at  the  age  of  feven  or 
eight,  rode  one  of  thofe  little  horfes,  that  was 
not  much  larger  than  a greyhound : and  it  is 
not  long  fince  one  of  thefe  was  brought  over 
into  this  country,  as  a prefent  to  our  Queen, 
that  meafures  no  more  than  nine  hands  high  ; 
and  is  not  much  larger  than  a common  maftiff. 
It  would  feem,  that  climates  excejjvuely  hot^  arc 
unfavourable  to  this  animal.  In  this  manner, 
tlie  horfes  of  the  Gold  Coaft,  and  of  Guinea, 
are  extremely  little,  but  very  manageable.  It  is 
a common  exercife  with  the  grandees  of  that 
country,  who  are  excellent  horfemen,  to  dart 
out  their  lances  before  them  upon  full  gallop, 
and  to  catch  them  again  before  they  come  to 
the  ground.  They  have  a fpOrt  alfo  on  horfe- 
baclc,  that  requires  great  dexterity  in  the  rider, 
and  a great  lhare  of  aftivity  in  the  horfe;  they 
ftrike  off  a ball,  with  a battledore,  while  they 
are  upon  a full  gallop,  and  purfuing  it,  ftrilce 
it  again  before  it  comes  to  the  ground;  and 
this  they  continue  for  a mile  together,  ftriking 
fometimes  to  the  right,  and  fometimes  to  the 
left,  with  amazing,  fpeed  and  agility. 

The  horfes  of  China  are  as  indifferent  as 
thofe  of  India  ; they  are  weak,  little,  ill-lhaped, 
and  cowardly.  Thofe  of  Corea  are  not  above 
three  feet  high : almoft  all  the  breed  there  are 
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made  geldings,  and  are  fo  timorous,  that  they 
can  be  rendered  no  way  ferviceable  in  war ; fo 
that  it  may  be  faid,  tliat  the  T artar  horfes  were 
properly  the  conquerors  of  China.  Thefe,  in- 
deed, are  very  ferviceable  in  war ; and  although 
but  of  a middle  fize,  yet  they  are  furprifingly 
patient,  vigorous,  fwift,  and  bold;  their  hoofs 
are  extremely  hard,  though  rather  too  narrow ; 
their  heads  are  fine,  but  rather  too  little ; the 
neck  is  long  and  ftifF;  the  legs  of  the  longeft  ; 
and  yet,  with  all  thefe  faults,  they  are  found  to 
be  an  excellent  breed.  The  Tartars  live  with 
their  horfes  pretty  much  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  Arabians  do ; they  begin  to  back  them  at 
the  age  of  feven  or  eight  months,  placing  their 
children  upon  them,  who  manage  them  even  at 
that  early  age.  By  thefe  means  they  break  them, 
by  little  and  little,  till  at  laft,  about  the  age  of 
fix  or  feven  years,  they  are  capable  of  endur- 
ing amazing  hardfliips.  Thus  they  have  been 
known  to  march  two  or  three  days  without 
once  flopping  ; to  continue  five  of  fix  without 
eating  any  thing  except  an  handful  of  grafs  at 
every  eight  hours  j and,  befides,  to  remain 
without  drinking  for  four-and-twenty  hours, 
Thefe  horfes,  which  are  fo  vigorous  in  their 
own  country,  lofe  all  their  flrength  when  they 
are  brought  into  China  or  the  Indies  ; but  they 
thrive  pretty  well  in  Perfia  and  Turky.  The 
race  of  little  Tartars  towards  the  north,  have 
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alfo  a breed  of  little  horfes,  which  they  fet  fuck 
a value  upon,  that  it  is  forbidden  to  fell  them  to 
llrangers : thefe  horfes  have  the  very  fame  qua- 
lities with  thofe  of  the  larger  kind ; which  they 
probably  derive  from  a fimilar  treatment.  'I'here 
are  alfo  very  fine  horfes  in  Circaflia  and  Min- 
grelia.  There  are  fome  greatly  efteemed  in  the 
Ukraine,  in  Walachia,  Poland,  and  Sweden; 
but  we  have  no  particular  accounts  of  their  ex- 
cellencies or  defedfs. 

If  we  confult  the  ancients  on  the  nature  and 
qualities  of  the  horfes  of  different  countries,  we 
learn,  that  the  Grecian  horfes,  and  particularly 
thofe  of  Theffaly,  had  the  reputation  of  being 
excellent  for  war  3 that  thofe  of  Achaia  were 
the  largeft  that  were  known ; that  the  molt 
beautiful  came  from  Egypt,  which  bred  great 
numbers  ; that  the  horfes  of  Ethiopia  were  not 
in  efteem;  that  Arabia  and  Africa  furnilhed 
very  beautiful  horfes,  and  very  fit  for  the  courfe; 
that  thofe  of  Italy,  and  particularly  of  Apulia, 
were  very  good  3 that  in  Sicily,  Capadocia, 
Syria,  Armenia,  Media,  and  Perfia,  there  were 
excellent  horfes,  equally  efteemed  for  their  fpeed 
and  vigour ; that  thofe  of  Sardinia  and  Corfica, 
though  finall,  were  fpirited  and  courageous ; 
that  thofe  of  Spain  refembled  the  Parthian  horfes, 
in  being  very  well  adapted  for  war  3 that  in 
Walachia  and  Tranfylvania,  there  were  horfes 
W'ith  bulhy  tails,  and  manes  hanging  down  to 
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the  ground,  which,  neverthelefs,  were  extremely 
fwift  and  adlive ; that  the  Danifti  horfes  were 
good  leapers ; thofe  of  Scandinavia,  though 
little,  were  well  ftiaped,  and  polTefled  of  great 
agility ; that  the  Flanders  breed  viras  ftrong ; 
that  the  Gaulifli  horfes  were  good  for  carrying 
burthens } that  the  German  breeds  were  fo  bad^ 
fo  diminutive,  and  ill-lhaped,  that  no  ufe  could 
be  made  of  them ; that  the  S wifs  and  Hungarian 
horfes  were  good ; and,  laftly,  that  thofe  of  ln(^ 
were  very  diminutive  and  feeble.  . - ' 

Such  are  the  different  accounts  we  have  of 
the  various  races  of  horfes  in  different  parts  of 
the  world.  I have  hitherto  omitted  making 
mention  of  one  particular  breed,  more  excel-, 
lent  than  any  that  either  the  ancients  or  moderns 
have  produced ; and  that  is  our  own.  It  is  not 
without  great  affiduity,  and  unceafing  applica- 
tion, that  the  Enghfh  horfes  are  now  become 
fuperior  to  thofe  of  any  other  part  of  the  world, 
for  fize,  ftrength,  fwiftnefs,  and  beauty.  It  was 
not  without  great  attention,  and  repeated  trials 
of  all  the  beft  horfes  in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  that  we  have  been  thus  fuccefsful  in  im- 
proving the  breed  of  this  animal ; fo  that  the 
Englilh  horfes  are  now  capable  of  performing 
what  no  others  ever  could  attain  to.  By  a ju- 
dicious mixture  of  the  feVeral  kinds,  by  the 
happy  difference  of  our  foils,  and  by  our  fupe- 
rior  Ikill  in  management,  we  have  brought  thi^ 
VoL.  II.  animal 


animal  to  its  higheft  perfe£lion.  An  Englifti 
horfe,  therefore,  is  now  known  to  excel  the 
Arabian,  in  fize  and  fwiftnefs ; to  be  more  dur- 
able than  the  Barb,  and  more  hardy  than  the 
Perfian.  An  ordinary  racer  is  known  to  go  at 
the  rate  of  a mile  in  two  minutes : and  we  had 
one  inftance,  in  the  admirable  Childers,  of  ftill 
greater  rapidity.  He  has  been  frequently  known 
to  move  above  eighty-two  feet  and  an  half  in  a 
fccond,  or  almoft  a mile  in  a minute ; he  has 
'Tun  alfo  round  the  courfe  of  Newmarket,  which 
is  very  litde  lefs  than  four  miles,  in  fix  minutes 
and  forty  feconds.  But  what  is  furprifing,  few 
horfes  have  been  fince  found,  that  ever  could 
equal  him ; though  thofe  of  his  breed  have  been 
remarkably  deficient 

However  this  be,  no  horfes  can  any  way  equal 
our  own,  either  in  point  of  fwiftnefs  or  ftrength ; 
and  thefe  are  the  qualifications  our  horfcmen 
feem  chiefly  to  value.  For  this  reafon,  when 
the  French,  or  otlier  foreigners,  defcribe  our 
breed,  they  all  mention,  as  a fault,  the  aukward 
and  ungainly  motion  of  our  horfes  ; they  allow 
them  to  be  very  good  indeed,  but  they  will  not 
grant  them  an  eafy  or  an  elegant  carriage 
But  thefe  writers  do  not  confider  that  this  feein- 
ing  want  of  grace  is  entirely  tlie  refill t of  our 
maiuier  of  breaking  them.  We  confult  only 

*■  See  BufFon’s  account  of  our  horfes. 
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fpeed  and  difpatch  in  this  animal’s  motions : 
the  French,  and  other  nations,  are  more  anxious 
for  parade  and  fpirit.  For  this  reafon  we  always 
throw  our  horfes  forward,  while  they  put  them 
upon  their  haunches;  we  give  them  an  eafy 
fwift  gait  of  going,  that  covers  a great  deal  of 
ground:  they,  on  the  contrary,  throw  them 
back,  giving  them  a more  ftiewy  appearance 
indeed,  but  one  infinitely  lefs  ufeful.  The  fault 
of  our  manner  of  breaking  is,  that  the  horfe  is 
fometimes  apt  to  fall  forward;  the  French  ma- 
naged horfe  never  falls  before,  but  more  ufually 
on  one  fide ; and  for  this  reafon,  the  rider  wears 
ftiff  boots,  to  guard  his  legs  againft  fuch  acci- 
dents. However,  it  would  be  a very  eafy  mat- 
ter to  give  our  horfes  all  that  grace  which  fo- 
reigners are  fo  fond  of ; but  it  would  certainly 
take  from  their  fwiftnefs  and  durability. 

But  in  what  degree  of  contempt  foever  fo- 
reigners might  formerly  have  held  our  horfes, 
they  have  for  fome  time  perceived  their  error, 
and  our  Englifli  hunters  are  confidered  as  the 
nobleft  and  the  mofi:  ufeful  horfes  in  the  world. 
Our  geldings  are,  therefore,  fent  over  to  the 
continent  in  great  numbers,  and  fell  at  very 
great  prices;  as  for  our  mares  and  ilallions, 
there  is  a law  prohibiting  their  exportation; 
and  one  fimilar  to  this  is  faid  to  have  obtained 
even  as  early  as  the  times  of  Athelftan,  who 
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prohibited  their  exportation,  except  where  dc- 
i'jgned  as  prefents. 

Roger  de  Belegme,  created  earl  of  Shrewfbury 
by  William  the  Conqueror  *,  is  the  firft  who  is 
recorded  to  have  made  attempts  towards  the 
mending  our  native  breed.  He  introduced 
Spanifh  flallions  into  his  eftate  at  Powifland 
in  Wales,  from  which  that  part  of  the  country 
was  for  many  ages  after  femous  for  a fwift  and 
generous  race  of  horfes : however,  at  that  time, 
ftrength  and  fwiftnefs  were  more  regarded  .than 
beauty;  the  horfes  fhapes,  in  time  of  adfion, 
being  entirely  hid  by  a coat  of  armour,  which 
the  knights  then  ufually  put  upon  them,  either 
by  way  of  ornament  or  defence. 

The  number  of  our  horfes,  in  London  alone, 
in  the  time  of  king  Stephen,  is  laid  to  have 
amounted  to  twenty  thoufand.  However,  long 
after,  in  the  times  of  queen  Elizabeth,  die  whole 
kingdom  could  not  fupply  two  thoufand  horfes 
to  form  our  cavalry.  At  prefent,  the  former 
numbers  feem  revived ; fo  that,  in  the  late  war, 
we  furnifhed  out  above  thirteen  thoufand  horfe- 
men:  and  could,  if  hard  pulhed,  fupply  above 
four  times  that  number.  How  far  this  great 
cncreafe  of  horfes  among  us  may  be  beneficial, 
©r  otherwife,  is  not  the  proper  bufinefs  of  the 

• Britiih  Zoology,  vol.  I.  p.  4.  To  tliis  work  I am 
indebted  for  feveral  particulars  with  regard  to  the  native 
animals  of  this  ifland. 
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prefent  page  to  difcufs ; but  certain  it  is,  that 
where  horfes  encreafe  in  too  great  a . degree, 
men  mull  diminilh  proportionably  •,  as  that  food 
which  goes  to  fupply  the  one,  might  very  eahly 
be  converted  into  nourilhment  to  I'erve  the  others 
But,  perhaps,  it  may  be  fpeculating  too  remote- 
ly, to  argue  for  the  diminution  of  their  numbers 
upon  this  principle,  fince  every  manufatShire  we 
export  into  other  countries,  takes  up  room,  and 
may  have  occupied  that  place,  which  in  a Hate 
of  greater  funplicity,  might  have  given  birth 
and  fubfiftence  to  mankiml,  and  have  added  to 
population. 

Be  this  as  it  will,  as  We  have  been  at  fuch 
cxpence  and  trouble  to  procure  an  excellent 
breed  of  horfes,  it  is  not  no'W  to  be  expe<Sled  that 
we  fhould  decline  the  advantages  arifing  from 
it,  jull  when  in  our  polTeffion,  It  may  be, 
therefore,  the  moll  prudent  meafure  in  our  le- 
giflature,  to  encourage  the  breed,  as  an  ufeful 
branch  of  commerce,  and  a natural  defence  to 
the  country.  But  how  far  this  end  is  anfwered 
by  the  breeding  up  of  racers,  is  what  moll  per- 
fons,  verfed  in  this  fubjedl,  are  very  apt  to  quef^ 
tion.  They  alTert,  that  the  running-hprfe,  as 
the  breed  has  been  for  a long  time  refined,  iS 
unfit  for  any  other  fervice  than  that  of  the 
courfe,  being  too  ilight  eitlier  for  the  road,  the 
chace,  or  the  combat ; and  his  joints  lb  deli- 
cately united,  as  to  render  him  fubjeil  to  the 
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finalleft  accidents.  They,  therefore,  conclude, 
that  lefs  encouragement  given  to  racing,  would 
be  a means  of  turning  us  from  breeding  rather 
for  fwiftnefs  than  ftrength  ; and  that  we  fhould 
thus  be  again  famous  for  our  ftrong  hunters, 
which  they  fay  are  wearing  out  from  among 
us. 

How  far  this  may  be  fact,  I will  not  take 
upon  me  to  determine,  being  but  little  verfed 
in  a fubjedf  that  does  not  properly  come  within 
the  compafs  of  natural  hiftory.  Infteady.  there- 
fore, of  farther  expatiating  on  this  well  known 
animal’s  qualifications,  upon  which  many  vo- 
lumes might  eafily  be  written,  I will  content 
myfelf  with  juft  mentioning  the  defeription  of 
Camefarius,  in  which  he  profefl.es  to  unite  all 
the  perfections  which  a horfe  ought  to  be  pof- 
jfefled  of.  “ It  muft,”  fays  he,  “ have  three 
parts  like  thofe  of  a woman  5 the  breaft  muft  be 
broad,  the  hips  round,  and  the  mane  long:  it 
muft,  in  three  things,  refemble  a lion;  its  coun- 
tenance muft  be  fierce,  its  courage  muft  be 
great,  and  its  fury  irrefiftible  : it  muft  have  three 
things  belonging  , to  the  fheep ; the  nofe,  gen- 
tlenefs,  and  patience:  it  muft  have  three. of  a 
deer ; head,  leg,  and  fkin : it.  muft  have  three 
of  a wolf;  throat,  neck,  and  hearing : it  muft 
have  three  of  a fox ; ear,  tail,  and  trot : three 
of  a ferpent;  memory,  fight,  and  flexibility; 
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and,  laftly,  three  of  an  hare ; running,  walking, 
and  perfeverance.” 

CHAP.  XVII. 

Of  the  Af*. 

AI/PHOUGH  this  animal  is  very  eafily 
diftinguifhed  from  the  horfe  at  firft  fight, 
vet,  upon  a clofer  infpedfion,  the  fimilitude  be- 
tween them  is  very  ftriking.  They  have  both  a 
fiinilar  outline  in  the  external  parts  j the  fame 
conformation  within.  One  would  be  led,  from 
the  great  refemblance  there  is  between  them, 
to  fuppofe  them  of  the  fame  fpecies ; and  that^ 
the  afs  was  only  an  horfe  degenerated  : however, 
they  are  perfedfly  diftindf,  and  there  is  an  in- 
feparable  line  drawn  between  them,  for  the 
mule  they  produce  is  barren.  This  feems  to  be 
the  barrier  between  every  fpecies  of  animals ; . 
this  keeps  them  afunder,  and  preferves  the  uni  - 
ties of  their  form.  If  the  mule,  or  the  monfter 
bred  between  two  animals  whofe  form  near- 
ly approaches,  is  no  longer  fertile,  we  may  then- 
conclude,  that  thefe  animals,  however  refem- 
bling,  are  of  different  kinds. — Nature  has  pro- 

* Many  parts  of  this  account  are  extrafted  from 
Daubenton  and  Buffon;  which  I mention  here,  to  avoid' 
ti'oubling  the  reader  with  a multiplicity  of  quotations. 
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vidently  flopped  the  fruitfulnefs  of  thefe  ill- 
formed  produftions,  in  order  to  preferve  the 
form  of  every  animal  uncontaminated  : were  it 
not  for  this,  the  races  would  quickly  be  mixed 
with  each  other;  no  one  kind  would  preferve  its 
original  perfeftion;  every  creature  would  quick- 
ly degenerate ; and  the  world  would  be  flocked 
with  hnperfed^ion  and  deformity. 

The  horfe  and  the  afs,  therefore,  though  fo 
nearly  approaching  in  form,  are  of  two  diftin<fl: 
kinds,  diflerent  in  their  natures ; and  were  there 
but  one  of  each  kind,  both  races  would  then 
be  extinguiftied.  Their  ftiapes  and  their  habits 
may,  indeed,  be  very  nearly  alike ; but  there  is 
fomething  in  every  animal,  befide  its  confor- 
mation or  way  of  life,  that  determines  its  fpe* 
eific  nature.  Thus  there  is  much  greater  re- 
femblance  between  the  horfe  and  the  afs,  than 
between  the  Creep  and  the  goat ; and  yet  the 
latter  produce  an  animal  that  is  by  no  means 
barren,  but  which  quickly  re -produces  an  oft- 
fpring  refembling  the  fheep  ; while  the  mule  of 
tile  former  is  marked  with  certam  fterility.  The 
goat  and  the  fheep  may  be  therefore  faid  to  be 
of  one  kind,  although  fo  much  unlike  in  figure  ; 
while  the  horfe  and  the  afs  are  perfectly  diftinif, 
though  fo  clofely  refembling.  It  has,  indeed, 
been  faid  by  Ariftotle,  that  their  male  is  fome- 
times  prolific  ; this,  however,  has  not  been  con- 
firmed by  any  other  teftimony,  although  there 
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has  elapfed  a period  of  near  t^o  thoufand  years 
to  colle<Sl  the  evidence. 

But  what  tends  to  put  the  fubjedl  out  of  dif- 
pute  is,  that  the  two  anhnals  are  found  in  a ftate 
of  nature  entirely  differenf.  I’he  onager,  or 
wild  afs,  is  feen  in  ftill  greater  abundance  than 
the  wild  horfe  ; and  the  peculiarities  of  its  kind 
are  more  diftin<5lly  marked  than  in  thofe  of 
the  tame  one.  Had  it  been  a horfe  degene- 
rated, the  likenefs  would  be  ftronger  between 
th^,  the  higher  we  went  to  the  original  ftock 
from  whence  both  have  been  fuppofed  to  be 
fprung.  The  wild  animals  of  both  kinds  would, 
in  fuch  a cafe,  refemble  each  other,  much  more 
than  thofe  of  the  tame  kind,  upon  whom  art 
has,  fof  a fucceflion  of  ages,  been  exercifing 
all  its  force,  and  producing  ftrange  habits  and 
new  alterations.  The  contrary  however  ob- 
tains, and  the  wild'  afs  is  even  more  affinine,  if 
I may  fo  exprefs  it,  than  that  bred  in  a ftate 
of  domeftic  fervitude ; and  has  even  a natural 
averfion  to  the'  horfe,  as  the  reader  ■will  fhortly 
learn. 

The  wild  afs  has,  by  feme  •writers,  been  con- 
founded with  the  zebra,  but  very  improperly, 
for  they  are  of  a very  different  fpecies.  The 
wild  afs  is  not  ftreaked  like  the  zebra,  nor  is  his 
ftiape  fo  beautiful : his  figure  is  pretty  much 
(he  fame  as  Chat  of  the  common  afs,  except  that 
he  is  of  a brighter  colour,  and  has  a wdiite  lift 
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running  from  his  head  to  his  tail.  This  ani- 
mal is  found  wild  in  many  iflands  of  the  Archi- 
pelago, particularly  in  that  of  Cerigo.  There 
are  many  wild  afles  in  the  deferts  of  Lybia  and 
Numidia,  that  run  with  fuch  amazing  fwiftnefs, 
fcaixe  even  the  courfers  of  the  country  can 
overtake  them.  When  they  fee  a man,  they  fet 
up  an  horrid  braying,  and  ftop  fhort  all  toge- 
ther, till  he  approaches  near  them  i they  then, 
as  if  by  common  confent,  fly  oft'  with  great 
fpeed ; and  it  is  upon  fuch  occafions  that  they 
generally  fall  into  the  traps  which  are  previouf- 
ly  prepared  to  catch  them.  The  natives  take 
them  chiefly  upon  account  of  their  flefli,  which 
they  efteem  as  delicious  eating ; and  for  their 
fkins,  of  which  that  kind  of  leather  is  made 
which  is  called  fhagreen. 

Olearius  relates  that  the  monarch  of  Perfta 
invited  him  on  a certain  day  to  be  prefent  at 
an  entertainment  of  a very  peculiar  nature, 
which  was  exhibited  in  a fmall  building  near 
the  palace,  refembling  a theatre.  After  a col- 
lation of  fruits  and  fweetmeats,  more  than  tliirty 
of  thefe  wild  afles  were  driven  into  the  area, 
among  which  the  monarch  difcharged  feveral 
fhot,  and  fome  arrows,  and  in  which  he  was 
imitated  by  ibme  of  the  reft  of  his  attendants. 
The  affes,  finding  themfelves  wounded,  and  no 
way  of  efcaping,  inftantly  began  to  attack  each 
ether,  biting  with  great  fiercenefs,  and  braying 
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terribly.  In  this  manner  they  continued  their  mu- 
tual animofity,  while  the  arrows  were  poured  in 
from  above,  until  they  were  all  killed ; upon 
which  they  were  ordered  to  be  taken,  and  fent 
to  the  king’s  kitchen  at  Ifpahan.  The  Per- 
fians  efteem  the  flefh  of  this  animal  fo  highly, . 
that  its  delicacy  is  even  become  a proverb 
among  them.  What  may  be  the  tafte  of  the 
wildafs’s  flefh,  we  are  unable  to  fay;  but  cer- 
tain it  is,  that  the  flefh  of  the  tame  afs  is  the 
worft  that  can  be . obtained,  being  dryer,  more 
tough, . and  more,  difagreeable  than  horfe-flefh.  - 
Galen  even  fays  that  it  is  very  unwholfome.  ■ 
Yet  we  fhould  not  judge  hafl;ily,upon  the  diffe- 
rent taftes  of  different  people,  in  the  preference 
they  give  to  certain  meats. . The  climate  pro-  - 
duces  very  great  changes  in  the  tendernefs  and 
the  favour,  of  fevcral.  viands  : that  beef,  for  in- 
flance,  which  is  fo  juicy  and  good  in  England, . 
is  extremely  tough  and  dry  when  killed  under 
the  line  ; .on  the  contrary,  that  pork  which  is 
with  us  fo  unpalatable  in  fummer,  in  the  warmer, 
latitudes,  where  it  is  always  hotter  than  here,  is 
the  fineft  eating  they  have,  and  much  preferable 
to  any  hog’s  flelb  in  Europe. 

The  afs,  like  the  horfe,  was  originally  im- 
ported into  America  by  the  Spaniards,  and  after- 
wards by  other  nations.  That  country  feems  to 
have  been  peculiarly  favourable  to  this  race  of 
animals;  and,  whete  they  have  run  yvild,  they 
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have  multiplied  in  fuch  numbers,  that  in  fome 
places  they  are  become  a nuilance  *.  In  the 
kingdom  of  Quito,  the  owners  of  the  grounds 
where  they  are  bred  fuller  all  perfons  to  take 
away  as  many  as  they  can,  on  paying  a fmall 
acknowledgment,  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  days  their  fport  lafts.  They  catch  them  in 
the  following  manner.  A number  of  perlbns  go 
on  horfeback,  and  are  attended  by  Indians  on 
foot : when  arrived  at  the  proper  places,  they 
form  a circle  in  order  to  drive  them  into  fome 
valley;  where  at  full  fpeed  they  throw  the  noofe, 
and  endeavour  to  halter  them.  Thofe  crea- 
tures, Hnding  themfelves  inclofed,  make  very 
furious  efforts  to  efcape  j and,  if  only  one  forces 
his  way  through,  they  all  follow  with  an  ir- 
reliftible  impetuofity.  However,  when  noof- 
cd,  the  hunters  throw  them  down  and  fecure 
them  with  fetters,  and  thus  leave  them  till  the 
ehace  is  over.  'I'hen,  in  order  to  bring  them 
away  with  greater  facility,  they  pair  them  with 
tame  beafts  of  the  fame  kind ; but  this  is  not 
eafily  performed,  for  they  are  fo  remarkably 
fierce  that  they  often  hurt  the  perfons  who  un- 
dertake to  manage  them.  They  have  all  the 
Avrftnefs  of  horfes,  and  neither  declivities  nor 
precipices  can  retard  their  career.  When 
attacked,  they  defend  themfelves  with  their 
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heels  and  mouth  with  fuch  activity,  that,  with- 
out flackening  their  pace,  they  often  maim  their 
purfuers.  But  the  moft  remarkable  property 
in  thefe  creatures  is,  that  after  carrying  their 
flrft  load,  their  celerity  leaves  them,  their  dan- 
gerous ferocity  is  loft,  and  they  foon  contra6t 
the  ftupid  look  and  dullnefs  peculiar  to  the  af- 
finine  fpecies.  It  is  alfo  obfervable,  that  thefe 
creatures  will  not  permit  a horfe  to  live  among 
them.  They  always  feed  together  j and,  if  a 
horfe  happens  to  ftray  into  the  place  where 
they  graze,  they  all  fall  upon  him  j and,  with- 
out giving  him  the  liberty  of  flying,  they  bite 
and  kick  hifn  till  they  leave  him  for  dead  upon 
the  fpot. 

Such  is  this  animal  in  its  natitral  ftaCe,  fwift, 
fierce,  and  formidable  ; but,  in  his  ftate  of  tame- 
nefs,  the  afs  prefents  a very  different  picture; 
the  moment  his  native  liberty  is  reprefled,  he 
feems  entirely  to  give  up  all  claims  to  freedom ; 
and  he  affumes  a patience  and  fubmiflion  even 
humbler  than  his  fituation.  He  is,  in  a ftate  of 
tamenefs,  the  moft  gentle  and  quiet  of  all  ani- 
mals. He  fufters  with  conftancy,  and,  perhaps, 
with  courage,  all  the  ill  treatment  that  cruelty 
and  caprice  are  pleafed  to  inflift.  He  is  tem- 
perate with  regard  to  the  quantity  and  the  quality 
of  his  provifion.  He  is  contented  with  the  moft 
neglefted  weeds ; and  makes  his  humble  repaft 
upon  what  the  horfe  and  other  animals  leave 
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behind-  If  he  gives  the  preference  to  any  ve- 
getable, it  is  to  the  plantane ; for  which  he  is 
often  feen  to  negleft  every  other  herb  in  the 
pafture ; but  he  is  chiefly  delicate  with  refpccl 
to  his  water ; he  driiiks  only  at  the  cleareft 
brooks,,  and  chiefly  thofe  to  which  he  has  been 
accuftomed.  He  drinks  as  foberly  as  he  eats  j 
and  never,  like  the  horfe,  dips  his  nofe  into  the 
ftreain.  As  he  is  feldom  faddled,  he  frequently 
rolls  himfelf  upon  the  grafs ; and  lies  down,  for. 
this  purpofe,  as  often  as  he  has  an.  opportunity, 
without  minding  what  becomes  of  his  burthen- 
He  never  rolls,  like  the  horfe,  in  the  mudj  he. 
even  fears  to  wet  his  feet ; and  turns  out  of  his. 
way  to  avoid  the  dirty  parts  of  a road. 

When  very  young,  the  afs  is  fprightly,  and 
even  tolerably  handfome ; but  he  foonlofes  thefe 
qualifications, . either  by  age . or  bad  treatment, 
and  he  becomes  flow,  ftupid,  and  headftrong.. 
He  feems  to  fbew  no  ardour, , except  for  the 
female,  having  been  often  known  to  die  after 
the  covering.  The  fbe-afs  is  not  lefs  fond  of 
her  young  than  the  male  is  of  het  j and  we  are 
aflured  that  fhe  will  crofs  .fire  and  water  to  pro- 
tedf,  or  rejoin  it.  This  animal  is  fometimes  not 
lefs  attached  to  his  owner  by  whom  he  is.  too. 
often  abufed.  He  fcents  him  at  a diftance,  and 
diftinguiflhes  him  from  others  in  a crowd ; he 
knows  the  ways  he  has  pafled,  and  the  places. 
where  he  inhabits. 
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\VTien  over-loaded,  the  afs  fliews  the  Injuftke 
of  his  mafter,  by  hanging  down  his  head  and 
lowering  his  ears ; when  he  is  too  hard  prelTed, 
he  opens  his  mouth  and  draws  back  his  lips  in  a 
very  difagreeable  manner.  If  his  eyes  are  co- 
vered he  will  not  ftlr  a ftep ; and,  if  he  is  laid 
down  in  fuch  a manner  that  one  eye  is  covered 
with  the  grafs  while  the  other  is  hidden  with  a 
Hone,  or  whatever  is  next  at  hand,  he  will  con- 
tinue fixed  in  the  fame  fituation,  and  will  not  fo 
much  as  attempt  to  rife  to  free  himfelf  from 
thofe  flight  impediments.  He  walks,  trots,  and 
gallops  like  a horfe  y but  although  he  fets  out 
very  freely  at  firft,  yet  he  is  foon  tired;  and 
then  no  beating  will  make  him  mend  his  pace.. 
It  is  in  vain  that  his  unmerciful  rider  exerts  his 
whip  or  his  cudgel ; the  poor  little,  animal,  bears 
it  all  with  patience,  and  without  a groan  ; and,, 
confcious  of  his  own  imbecility,  does  not  ofter 
even  to  move. 

Notwithftanding  the  ftupid  heavinefs  of  his 
air,  he  may  be  educated  with  as  much  eafe 
as  any  other  animal ; and  feveral  have  been 
brought  up  to  perform,  and  exhibited  as  a fhew. 
In  general,  however,  the  poor  animal  is  entirely 
neglected.  Man  defpifes  this  humble  ufeful 
creature,  whofe  efforts  are  exerted  to  pleafe  him, 
and  whofe  fervices  are  too  cheaply  putchafed. 
The  horfe  is  the  only  favourite,  and  upon  him 
alone  all  expenee  and  labour  are  beftowed.  He 
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is  fed,  attended,  and  ftabled,  while  the  afs  is 
abandoned  to  the  cruelty  of  the  loweft  ruftics, 
or  even  to  the  fport  of  children,  and,  inftead  of 
gaining  by  the  lelTons  he  receives,  is  always  a 
[offer.  He  is  conduclfd  along  by  blows  ; he  is 
infulted  by  unnecefTary  ftripes  j he  is  overloaded 
by  the  lazy ; and,  being  generally  the  property 
of  the  poor,  he  (hares  with  them  in  their  wants 
and  their  diftrefTes.  Thus  this  faithful  animal, 
which,  were  there' no  horles,  would  be  the  firft 
of  the  quadrupede  kind  in  our  efteem,  is  now 
confidered  as  nothmg ; his  properties  and  quali- 
fications being  found  in  an  higher  degree  elfe- 
where,  he  is  entirely  difregarded ; and,  from 
being  the  fecond,  he  is  degraded  into  one  of  the 
mod:  ufelefs  of  the  domeftic  quadrupedes. 

For  this  reafdn,  very  little  care  has  been 
taken  to  improve  the  breed ; it  is  fufFered  to 
degenerate ; and  it  is  probable,  that  of  all  other 
animals,  this  alone  is  rendered  feebler  and  more 
diminutive,  by  being  in  a date  of  domedic  fer- 
vitude.  The  horfe,  the  cow,  and  the  dieep,  are 
rendered  larger  by  the  afliduity  of  man;  the 
afs  is  differed  to  dwindle  every  generation,  and 
particularly  in  England,  where  it  is  probable 
that,  but  for  the  medicinal  qualities  of  its  milk, 
the  whole  fpecies  would  have  ere  now  been  ex- 
tinguilhed,  Neverthelefs,  we  have  good  reafons 
to  believe  that,  were  the  fame  care  bedowed  on 
the  afs  that  is  (pent  upon  the  horfe,  were  the 
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faiw  induilry  ufed  in  crofling  the  breed  and 
improving  it,  we  fliould  fee  the  afs  become, 
from  his  prefent  mean  ftate,  a very  portly  and 
ferviceable  animal ; we  fhould  find  him  rival  the 
horfe  in  fome  of  his  perfections,  and  exceed 
him  in  others'.  The  afs,  bulk  for  bulk,  is 
Itronger  than  the  horfe;  is  more  fure-footed; 
and,  though  more  flow  in  his  motions^  he  is 
much  lefs  apt  to  ftart  out  of  the  way. 

The  Spaniards,  of  all  people  in  Europe,  feem 
alone  to  be  acquainted  with  the  value  of  the 
afs.  They  take  all  proper  precautions  to  im- 
prove the  breed ; and  I have  feen  a jack-afs, 
from  that  country,  above  fifteen  hands  high. 
This  animal,  hovv'^ever,  feems  originally  a native 
of  Arabia.  A warm  climate  is  known  to  pro- 
duce the  largeft  and  the  beft;  their  fize  and 
fpirit  decline  in  proportion  as  they  advance  into 
colder  regions. 

Though  now  fo  common  in  all  parts  of  Eng- 
land, the  afs  was  entirely  loft  amongft  us  during 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Holingfhed  in- 
forms us  that  our  land  did  yield  no  afles  *. 
However,  there  are  accounts  of  their  being 
common  in  England  before  that  time.  In 
Sweden,  they  are  at  prefent  a fort  of  rarity; 
nor  does  it  appear  by  the  laft  hiftory  of  Norwa/ 
that  they  have  yet  reached  that  country.  It  is 
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in  the  hotter  climates  alone  that  we  are  to  look 
for  the  original  of  this  ferviceable  creature.  In 
Guinea,  they  arc  larger  and  more  beautiful  than 
even  the  horfes  of  the  fame  country.  In  Perfia, 
they  have  two  kinds ; one  of  which  is  ufed  for 
burthens,  being  flow  and  heavy  j the  other,  which 
is  kept  for  the  faddle,  being  fmooth,  ftately,  and 
nimble.  They  are  managed  as  horfes,  only  that 
the  rider  fits  nearer  the  crupper,  and  they  are 
taught  to  amble  like  them.  They  generally 
cleave  their  noftrils  to  give  them  more  room 
for  breathing,  and  many  of  thefe  are  fold  for 
forty  or  fifty  pounds. 

The  afs  isi  a much  more  hardy  animal  than 
th6  horfe,  and  liable  to  fewer  difeafes.  Of  all 
animals  covered  with  hair,  he  is  the  leaft  fubjedl: 
to  vermin,  for  he  has  no  lice,  probably  owing  to 
the  drynefs  and  the  hardnefs  of  his  fldn.  Like 
the  horfe,  he  is  three  or  four  years  in  coming  to 
perfedlionj  he  lives  till  twenty. or  twenty-five; 
fleeps  much  lefs  than  the  horfe ; and  never  lies 
down  for  that  purpofe,  unlefs  very  much  tired. 
The  fhe-afs  goes  above  eleven  months  with 
young,  and  never  brings  forth  more  than  one  at 
a time.  The  mule  may  be  engendered  either 
between  an  horfe  and  a fhe-afs,  or  between  a 
jack-afs  and  a mare.  The  latter  breed  is  every 
way  preferable,  being  larger,  ftronger,  and  bet- 
ter fhaped.  It  is  not  yet  well  known  whether 
the  animal  called  the  Gimerro  be  one  of  thefe 
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kinds ; or,  as  is  aflerted,  bred  between  the  afs 
and  the  bull.  While  naturalifts  affirm  the  im- 
poffibility  of  this  mixture,  the  natives  of  the 
Alpine  countries,  where  this  animal  is  bred,  as 
ftrongly  infift  upon  its  reality.  The  common 
mule  is  very  healthy,  and  will  live  above  thirty 
years,  being  found  very  ferviceable  in  carrying 
burthens,  particularly  in  mountaijious  and  ftony 
places,  where  horfes  are  not  fo  fure-footed. 
ITe  fize  and  ftrength  of  our  afles  is  at  prefent 
greatly  improved  by  tlie  importation  of  SpaiTifh 
jack-alTes  and  it  is  probable  we  may  come  in 
time  to  equal  the  Spaniards  in  breeding  them, 
where  it  is  not  uncommon  to  give  fifty  or  fixty 
guineas  for  a mule ; and,  indeed,  in  fome  moun- 
tainous countries,  the  inhabitants  cannot  well  do 
without  them.  Their  manner  of  going  down  the 
precipices  of  the  Alps,  or  the  Andes,  is  very 
extraordinary;  and  with  it  we  will  conclude 
their  hiftory.  In  thefe  pafi'ages,  on  one  fide, 
are  fteep  eminences,  and^  on  the  other,  frightful 
abyfles;  and,  as  they  generally  follow  the  direc- 
tion of  the  mountain,  the  road,  inftead  of  lying 
in  a level,  forms  at  every  little  diftance  fteep 
declivities,  of  feveral  hundred  yards  downward. 
Thefe  can  only  be  defcended  by  mules ; and  the 
animal  itfelf  feems  fenfible  of  the  danger,  and 
the  caution  that  is  to  be  ufed  in  fuch  defcents. 
When  they  come  to  the  edge  of  one  of  thefe 
defcents,  they  ftop  without  being  checked  by 

the 


the  rider;  and,  if  he  inadvertently  attempts  to 
fpur  them  on,  they  continue  immoveable.  They 
feem  all  this  time  ruminating  on  the  danger  that 
lies  before  them,  and  preparing  themfelves  for 
the  encoimter.  They  not  only  attentively  view 
the  road,  Iwit  tremble  aiid  fnort  at  the  danger. 
Having  prepared  for  the  defcent,  they  place  their 
fore-feet  in  a pofture,  as  if  they  were  Hopping 
themfelves;  they  then  alfo  put  their  hinder 
feet  together,  but  a little  forward,  as  if  they 
were  going  to  lie  down.  In  this  attitude,  hav- 
ing taken  as  it  wei'e  a forvey  of  the  road,  they 
ftide  down  with  the  fwrftnefs  of  a meteor.  In 
the  mean  time,  all  the  rider  has  to  do  is  to  keep 
himfelf  faft  on  the  faddle  without  checking  the 
rein,  for  the  leaft  motion  is  fufficient  to  diforder 
the  equilibrium  of  the  mule ; in  which  cafe  they 
both  unavoidably  perilh.  But  their  addrefs,  in 
this  rapid  defcent,  is  truly  wonderful;  for,  m 
their  fwifteft  motion,  when  they  feem  to  have 
loft  all  government  of  themfelves,  they  foOow 
exadlly  the  different  windings  of  the  road,  as  if 
they  had  previoufly  fettled  in  their  minds  the 
route  they  were  to  follow,  and  taken  every  pre- 
caution for  their  fafety.  In  this  journey,  the 
natives,  who  are  placed  along  the  fides  of  the 
mountains, , and  hold  by  the  roots  of  the  trees^ 
animate  the  beaft  with  ftiouts,  and  encourage 
him  to  perfeverance.  Some  mules,  after  being 
long  ufed  to  thefe  journeys,  acquire  a kind  of 
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reputation  for  their  fafety  and  (kill;  ajid  their 
value  rifes  in  proportion  to  their  &iue  *. 

CHAP.  XVIIL 
Of  the  Zebra. 

i 

There  are  but  three  animals  of  tlie 
horfe  kind.  The  horfe,  which  is  the 
moft  ftately  and  courageous  ; the  afs,  which  is 
the  moft  patient  and  humble;  and  the  zebra, 
which  is  the  moft  beautiful,  but  at  the  lame  time 
the  wildeft  animal  in  nature.  Nothing  can  ex-^- 
ceed  the  delicate  regularity  of  this  creature’s 
colour,  or  the  luftrous  fmoothnefs  of  its  Ikin ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  can  be  more 
•timid  or  more  untameable. 

It  is  chiefly  a native  of  tlie  fouthem  parts  of 
Africa;  and  there  are  whole  herds  of  them 
often  feen  feeding  in  thofe  extenfive 'plains  that 
lie  towards  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  How- 
ever, their  watchfulnefs  is  fuch,  that  they  will 
fuffer  nothing  to  come  near  them;  and  their 
fwifbiefs  fo  great,  that  they  readily  leave  every 
purfuer  far  behind..  The  zebra,  in  lhape,  rather 
refembics  the  mule,  than  the  horfe,  or  the  afs. 
It  is  rather  lefs  than  the  former,  and  yet  larger 
than  the  latter.  Its  ears,  are  not  fo  long  as  thofe 
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of  the  afs,  and  yet  not  fo  fmall  as  in  the  horfc 
kind.  Like  the  afs,  its  head  is  large,  its  back 
ftraight,  its  legs  finely  placed,  and  its  tail  tufted 
at  the  end ; like  the  horfe,  its  Ikin  is  fmooth  and 
clofe,  and  its  hind  quarters  round  and  flefliy. 
But  its  greateft  beauty  lies  in  the  amazing  re- 
gularity and  elegance  of  its  colours.  In  the 
male,  they  are  white  and  brown  j in  the  female, 
white  and  black.  Thefe  colours  arc  difpofed  in 
alternate  ftripes  over  the  whole  body,  and  with 
fuch  exadtnefs  and  fymmetry,  that  one  would 
think  Nature  had  employed  the  rule  and  compafs 
to  paint  them.  Thefe  ftripes,  which,  like  fo 
many  ribbands,  are  laid  all  over  its  body,  are 
narrow,  parallel,  and  exaftly  feparated  from  each 
other.  It  is  not  here  as  in  other  party-coloured 
animals,  where  the  tints  are  blended  into  each 
other ; every  ftripe  here  is  perfeclly  diftindl,  and 
preferves  its  colour  round  the  body,  or  the  limb, 
without  any  diminution.  In  this  manner  are  the 
head,  the  body,  the  thighs,  the  legs,  and  even  the 
tail  and  the  cars  beautifully  ftreaked,  fo  that  at  a 
little  diftance  one  would  be  apt  to  fuppofe  that 
the  animal  was  drelfed  out  by  art,  and  not  thus 
admirably  adorned  by  nature. 

In  the  male  zebra,  the  head  is  ftriped  with 
fine  bands  of  black  and  white,  which  in  a man- 
ner center  in  the  forehead.  The  ears  are  va- 
riegated with  a white  and  dulky  brown.  The 
neck  has  broad  ftripes  of  the  fame  dark  brown 
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running  round  it,  leaving  narrow  white  ftripes 
between.  The  body  is  ftriped  alfo  acrofs  the 
back  with  broad  bands,  leaving  narrower  fpaces 
of  white  between  them,  and  ending  in  points  at 
the  fides  of  the  belly,  which  is  white,  except  a 
black  line  pectinated  on  each  fide,  reaching 
from  between  the  fore-legs,  along  the  middle  of 
the  belly,  two  thirds  of  its  length.  There  is 
a line  of  feparation  between  the  trunk  of  the 
body  and  the  hinder  quarters,  on  each  fide; 
behind  which,  on  the  rump,  is  a plat  of  narrow 
ftripes,  joined  together,  by  a ftripe  down  the 
middle,  to  the  end  of  the  tail.  The  colours  are 
different  in  the  female ; and  in  none  the  ftripes 
feem  entirely  to  agree  in  form,  but  in  all  they 
are  equally  diftinft;  the  hair  equally  fmooth 
and  fine ; the  white  fhining  and  unmixed ; and 
the  black,  or  brown,  thick,  and  luftrous. 

Such  is  the  beauty  of  this  creature,  that  it 
feems  by  nature  fitted  to  fatisfy  the  pride  and 
the  pleafure  of  man ; and  formed  to  be  taken 
into  his  fervice.  Hitherto,  however,  it  appears 
to  have  difdained  fcrvitude,  and  neither  force 
nor  kindnefs  have  been  able  to  wean  it  from  its 
native  independence  and  ferocity.  But  this 
wildnefs  might,  perhaps,  in  time,  be  furmounted ; 
and,  it  is  probable,  the  horfe  and  the  afs,  when 
firjl  taken  from  the  foreft,  were  equally  obftinate, 
fierce,  and  unmanageable.  Mr.  Buffon  informs 
us  that  the  zebra,  from  which  he  took  his  de- 
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fcrlptiorij  Oould  never  be  entirely  maftered,  not- 
■withftanding  all  the  efforts  which  were  tried  to 
tame  it.  They  continued,  indeed,  to  mount  it, 
but  then  with  fuch  precautions  as  evidently 
fliewed  its  fiercenefs,  for  two  men  were  obliged 
to  hold  the  reins  while  the  third  ventured  upon 
its  back  j and  even  then  it  attempted  to  kick 
whenever  it  perceived  any  perfoa  approaching. 
That  which  is  now  in  the  Queen’s  menagerie, 
at  Buckingham-Gate,  is  even  mors  vicious  than 
the  former  •,  and  the  keeper  who  {hews  it  takes 
care  to  inform  the  fpe<Slators  of  its  imgovernablc 
nature.  Upon  my  attempting  to  approach,  it 
feemed  quite  terrified,  and  was  preparing  to 
kick,  appearing  as  wild  as  if  juff  caught,  al- 
though taken  extremely  young,  and  ufed  with 
the  utmoft  indulgence.  . Yet  ftill  it  is  moft 
probable  that  this  animal,  by  time  and  afliduity, 
could  be  brought  under  fubjedlion.  As;  it  re- 
fembles  the  horfe  in  form,  without  all  doubt  it 
has  a fimilitude  of  nature,  and  only  requires  the 
efforts  of  an  induftrious  and  Ikilful  nation  to  be 
added  to  the  number  of  our  doraeftics.  It  is 
not  noiv  known  what  were  the  pains  and  tlie 
dangers  which  were  firft  undergone  to  reclaim 
the  breed  of  horfes  from  favage  ferocity ; tliefc, 
no  doubt,  made  an  equal  oppofition;  but^  by. 
being  oppofed,  by  an  induftrious  and  enterprif- 
ing  race  of  mankind,  their  fpirit  was  at  laft  fub- 
duedj  and  their  freedom  reftrained.  It  is  otlier- 
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wife  with  regard  to  the  zebra  j it  is  the  native  of 
countries  where  the  human  inhabitants  are  but  little 
raifed  above  the  quadrupede.  The  natives  of  An- 
gola, or  Cafraria,  have  no  other  idea  of  advantage 
from  horfes  but  as  they  are  good  for  food ; neither 
the  fine  ftature  of  the  Arabian  courfer,  nor  the  deli- 
cate colourings  of  the  zebra,  have  any  allurements 
to  a race  of  people  who  only  confider  the  quantity 
of  flefh,  and  not  its  conformation.  The  delicacy  of 
the  zebra’s  fliape,  or  the  painted  elegance  of  its 
form,  are  no  more  regarded  by  fuch,  than  by  the 
lion  that  makes  it  his  prey.  For  this  reafon,  there- 
fore, the  zebra  may  hitherto  have  continued  wild, 
becaufe  it  is  the  native  of  a country  where  there 
have  been  no  fucceflive  efforts  made  to  reclaim  it. 
All  purfuits  that  have  been  hitherto  inftituted  againfl 
it,  were  rather  againft  its  life  than  its  liberty ; tlic 
animal  has  thus  been  long  taught  to  confider  man 
as  its  moft  mortal  enemy ; and  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered that  it  refufes  to  yield  obedience  where  it  has 
fo  feldom  experienced  mercy.  There  is  a kind  of 
knowledge  in  all  animals,  that  I have  often  con- 
fidered  with  amazement;  which  is,  that  they  feein 
perfedlly  to  know  their  enemies,  and  to  avoid  them. 
Iiiftinct,  indeed,  may  teach  the  deer  to  fly  from  the 
lion;  or  the  moufe  to  avoid  the  cat:  but  what  is 
the  principle  that  teaches  the  dog  to  attack  the  dog- 
butcher  wherever  he  fees'  him  ? In  China,  where 
the  killing  and  drcfling  dogs  is  a trade,  whenever 
one  of  thefe  people  move  out,  all  the  dogs  of  the 
village,  or  the  flreet,  are  fure  to  be  after  him. 
VoL.  II.  R ‘ This 
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This  I fhould  hardly  have  believed,  but  that  I have 
feen  more  than  one  inftance  of  it  among  ourfeives. 
I have  feen  a poor  fellow  who  made  a practice  of 
ftealing  and  killing  dogs  for  their  fkins,  purfued  in 
full  cry  for  three  or  four  ftreets  together,  by  all  the 
bolder  breed  of  dogs,  while  the  weaker  flew  from 
his  prefence  with  affright.  How  thefe  animals 
could  thus  find  out  their  enemy,  and  purfue  hirrt, 
appears  I own  unaccountable,  but  fuch  is  the  fadt ; 
and  it  not  only  obtains  in  dogs,  but  in  feveral  other 
animals,  though  perhaps  to  a lefs  degree.  This  very 
probably  may  have  been,  in  fome  meafure,  a caufe 
that  has  hitlierto  kept  the  zebra  in  its  flate  of  natural 
wildnefs ; and  in  which  it  may  continue,  till  kinder 
treatment  {hall  have  reconciled  it  to  its  purfuers. 

It  is  very  likely,  therefore,  as  a more  civilized 
people  are  now  placed  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
which  is  the  chief  place  where  this  animal  is  found, 
that  we  may  have  them  tamed  and  rendered  fer- 
viceable.  Nor  is  its  extraordinary  beauty  the  only 
motive  we  have  for  wiftiing  this  animal  among  the 
number  of  our  dependants  ; its  fwiftnefs  is  faid  to 
■furpafs  that  of  all  others ; fo  that  the  fpeed  of  a 
zebra  is  become  a proverb  among  the  Spaniards  and 
Portuguefe.  It  ftands  better  upon  its  legs  alfo  than 
an  horfe ; and  is  confequently  ftronger  in  propor- 
tion. Thus,  if  by  proper  care  we  improved  the  breed, 
as  we  have  in  other  inftances,  we  fhould  probably 
in  time  to  come  have  a race  as  large  as  the  horfe, 
as  fleet,  as  ftrong,  and  much  more  beautiful. 

The  zebra,  as  was  faid,  is  chiefly  a native  of  the 
2 Cape 
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Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  is  alfo  found  in  the  king- 
dom of  Angola ; and,  as  we  are  afTured  by  Lopez, 
in  feveral  provinces  alfo  of  Barbary.  In  thofe  bound- 
lefs  forefts  it  has  nothing  to  reftrain  its  liberty;  it 
is  too  fhy  to  be  caught  in  traps,  and  therefore  fel- 
dora  taken  alive.  It  would  feem,  therefore,  that 
none  of  them  have  ever  been  brought  into  Europe, 
that  were  caught  fufficiently  young,  fo  as  to  be  un-  - 
tindfured  by  their  original  ftate  of  wildnefs.  The 
Portuguefe,  indeed,  pretend  that  they  have  been 
able  to  tame  them,  and  that  they  have  fent  four 
from  Africa  to  Lifbon,  which  were  fo  far  brought 
under  as  to  draw  the  king’s  coach*;  they  add,  that 
the  perfon  who  fent  them  over,  had  the  office  of 
notary  conferred  upon  him  for  his  reward,  which 
W’as  to  remain  to  him  and  his  pofterity  for  ever ; 
but  I do  not  find  this  confirmed  by  any  perfon  who 
fays  he  faw  them.  Of  thofe  which  were  fent  to 
Brafil,  not  one  could  be  tamed ; they  would  permit 
one  man  only  to  approach  them ; they  were  tied 
up  very  fhort;  and  one  of  them,  which  had  by 
Ibme  means  got  loofe,  aftually  killed  his.  groom, 
having  bitten  him  to  death  f.  Notwithftanding 
this,  I believe,  were  the  zebra  taken  up  very  young, 
and  properly  treated,  it  muft  be  rendered  as  tame 
as  any  other  animal ; and  Mfirolla,  who  faw  many 
of  them,  aflerts,  that  when  tamed,  which  he  fpeaks 
of  as  being  common  enough,  they  are  not  lefs 
eftimable  for  their  fwiftnefs  than  their  beauty. 
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This  animal,  which  is  neither  to  be  found  in 
Europe,  Afia,  or  America,  is  neverthelefs  very  eafily 
fed.  That  which  came  over  into  England  fome 
years  ago,  would  eat  almoft  any  thing,  fuch  as  bread, 
meat,  and  tobacco ; that  which  is  now  among  us, 
fubfifts  entirely  upon  hay.  As  it  fo  nearly  refem- 
bles  the  horfe  and  the  afs  in  ftru61;ure,  fo  it  pro- 
bably brings  forth  annually  as  they  do.  The  noife 
they  make  is  neither  like  that  of  an  horfe  or  an  afs, 
but  more  refembling  the  confufed  barking  of  a. 
mTaftiff  dog.  In  the  two  which  I faw,  there  was  a 
circumftance  that  feems  to  have  elcaped  naturalifts  ; 
which  is,  that  the  fkin  hangs  loofe  below  the  jaw 
upon  the -neck,  in  a kind  of  dewlap,  which  takes 
away  much  from  the  general  beauty.  But  whether 
thisbe  anaturalor  accidental  blemilh,!  will  not  take 
upon  me  to  determine. 

Thefe  animals  are  often  fent  as  prefents  to  the 
princes  of  the  eaft.  We  are  told,  that  one  of  the 
governors  of  Batavia  gave  a zebra,  which  had  been 
fent.  to  him  from  Africa,  to  the  emperor  of  Japan, 
for  which  he  received,  as  an  equivalent  for  the 
company,' a prefent,  to  the  value  of  fixty  thoufand 
Crowns  *.  T eller  alfo  relates,  that  the  Great  Mogul 
gave  two  thoufand  ducats  for  one  of  them.  And  it  is 
frequerit  with  the  African  ambafladors  to  the  court 
of  Conftantinople,  to  bring  fome  of  thefe  animals 
with  them,  as  prefents  for  the  Grand  Seignor. 

* Navendorf. 
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